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Cattle on Feed Stay Ahead of ’59; 
July 1 Count 4% Above Year Earlier 


WASHINGTON — The number of 
cattle on feed continues ahead of last 
year. 

There were 4% more cattle on feed 
July 1 of this year than for the same 
date a year earlier in the 21 states 
for which comparable data was avail- 
able, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Cattle numbers 
for July 1 were 5,376,000 head as 
compared with 5,169,000 a year ear- 
lier. Changes in numbers varied con- 
siderably among different states and 
regions. 


CATTLE ON FEED IN 26 STATES 
—Cattle and calves on feed for mar- 
ket in 26 major feeding states totaled 
5,576,000 head July 1, according to 
the Crop Reporting Board. This num- 
ber was 16% less than the 6,649,000 
on feed in these states April 1 and 
compares with 7,206,000 Jan. 1. 


FEEDING UP 4% OVER 1959 IN 
21 STATES—tThe 21 states with com- 
parison data for July 1, 1959, and July 
1, 1960, showed 4% more cattle on 
feed—5,376,000 as compared with 5,- 
169,000. Larger numbers on feed were 
shown by 14 states. One state re- 
mained unchanged and six were down 
from the previous year. The number 
of cattle on feed in this group de- 


clined 16% from April 1 to July 1, 
compared with a 13% decline in the 
same period a year earlier. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES UP 
1% — The 12 north central states 
showed an increase of cattle and 
calves on feed of 1% from a year 
earlier. Iowa, the leading state, 
showed a 6% increase and Nebraska, 

(Turn to CATTLE, page 8) 


New Grain Storage 
Agreements Signed 
At Lowered Rates 


WASHINGTON—Commercial 
warehousemen with facilities total- 
ing more than 4 billion 170 million 
bushels of space had through July 15 
signed the new Uniform Grain Stor- 
age Agreement for the storage of 
price-support commodities during the 
1960-61 year, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture has announced in a 
preliminary report. 

The preliminary total already of- 
fered under the new agreement is 

(Turn to STORAGE, page 95) 


Cut in Layer Flock Size 
Not as Sharp as Expected 


WASHINGTON—A number of sig- 
nificant factors outlined by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture this week 
certify a development that feed man- 
ufacturers and dealers have sensed 
for some time—this year’s volume of 
chickens raised for layer flocks won't 
be cut as sharply as the one-fifth re- 
duction indicated earlier in the cur- 
rent hatching season. 

The April upturn in egg prices, 


June Egg-Type 
Chick Hatch 
Sets Record 


WASHINGTON—A 65% gain from 
a year earlier marked the latest June 
egg-type hatch as the largest for the 
month on record, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says in its July 
15 hatchery production report. The 
hatch of 44,855,000 egg-type chicks 
was nearly two thirds greater than 
it was in June of last year. 

June production of broiler-type 
chicks also was up considerably from 
a year earlier—by 10%—to 185,524,- 
000, the department reports. 

June was the second month of this 
year in which egg-type chick produc- 
tion was far greater than for the 
same month of last year, a result of 
late flock expansion brought about 
by prospects for higher egg prices, 
The industry will recall that the May 
egg-type hatch of 103,467,000 (the 
biggest production month of this 
year) was 21% greater than in May, 
1959. 


Total Output Behind 1959 


Even though a tardy expansion in 
egg-type chick hatchings has been 
seen, total production so far this year 


(Turn to HATCH, page 95) 


APHF Focuses Attention 


By EMMET J. HOFFMAN 
Feedstuffs Staff 


MEMPHIS—Attention was focused 
on some of the major hatchery and 
poultry industry problems as some 
3,600 persons gathered here this week 
for the annual American Poultry 
Congress and Exposition. 

The educational program at the big 
meeting—sponsored by the American 
Poultry & Hatchery Federation—fea- 
tured talks on several economic and 
technical problems and developments 
of concern and importance to the 
poultry industry. 

Also, official action was taken on 
one of the problems—funds were ap- 
proved to begin an educational proj- 
ect in the field of medicine to offset 
unfavorable publicity about the chol- 
esterol question. 

The congress and exposition, with 
a busy program plus extensive ex- 


hibits, took place at Ellis Auditorium 
in Memphis. 

Poultry, hatchery and feed men 
present were presented with some 
interesting information on what 
homemakers think about eggs — a 
topic of major importance because 
of declining per capita consumption. 


Texan New President 
Of APHF; Minneapolis 
1961 Convention Site 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — Miller Man- 
ford, hatcheryman and feed dealer 
from Nixon, Texas, was elected presi- 
dent of the American Poultry & 
Hatchery Federation at its annual 
convention here. He succeeds Ray E. 
Parmenter, Parmenter Reds, Inc., 

(Turn to PRESIDENT, page 95) 


on Problems 


In this connection, there was a re- 
port, too, on new products which may 
help egg and poultry meat consump- 
tion. The registrants also were 
brought up to date on economic re- 
search on trends and developments in 
the hatchery industry. Discussions of 
epidemic tremors and the poultry 
condemnation problem were other 
parts of the program. 


“WHAT TODAY’S HOME- 
MAKERS THINK ABOUT EGGS”— 
Although eggs are used mainly as a 
breakfast food, two out of five in- 
dividuals in the U.S. do not eat them 
regularly for breakfast, said Trienah 
Meyers, chief of the market surveys 
branch, Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice, USDA. 

In contrast to many other foods 
which have important taste appeals, 
a study reported by Miss Meyers 
shows that homemakers view eggs 

(Turn to APHF, page 95) 


USDA notes, encouraged a turnabout 
in the setting of eggs for hatching 
egg-type chicks for flock replacement. 
Through April, the 1960 hatch of such 
chicks was down 33% from the year 
before, but in May. hatchery output 
rose 21% above 1959. And the June 
hatch of egg-type chicks set a new 
record for the month, 65% greater 
than last year’s June hatch. (See 
June hatchery production story be- 
low.) 

The May and June egg-type chick 
hatch advance reverses a decline that 
had run during the 13 preceding 
months. 

Even though the June, 1960, hatch 
was nearly two thirds greater than 
June, 1959, production, USDA is ade- 
quately convinced that the number of 
chickens raised which will mature 
this year will be down from the 399 
million raised in 1959. But the cut is 
expected to be somewhat below the 
20% rate predicted. 

Fewer Pullets Jan. 1 

The decline in chickens raised this 
year is expected to result in a reduced 
number of pullets on hand at the be- 
ginning of 1961. USDA reasons that 
since the number of pullets hatched 
in 1959 also was down—limiting the 
number of old hens to be available 
after culling later this year—the Jan. 
1, 1961, flock will be smaller than at 

(Turn to POULTRY, page 7) 


Approve $5,000 for 
Educational Project 
On Cholesterol Scare 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — A sum of 
$5,000 as the nucleus of a fund to be 
used by the Poultry & Egg National 
Board in beginning immediately an 
educational program in the ethical 
field of medicine was authorized joint- 
ly here this week by the American 
Poultry & Hatchery Federation and 
the National Egg Council. 

APHF authorized $3,000 and the 
egg council, $2,000. Both grants are 
contingent on the cholesterol project 
being in operation by Sept. 1. Long - 
in the planning stage, it has been held 
up by the Poultry & Egg National 
Board because of a lack of money. 

Officials of PENB told APHF and 
NEC that additional investments 
from poultry industry firms are in 
sight which will produce $40,000, the 
amount required to carry the choles- 
terol project during its initial 12 
months. Thereafter an annual appro- 
priation of $50,000 is anticipated from 
PENB's own revenue sources. The or- 
ganization recently adopted a check- 
off plan among egg producers, hatch- 


| erymen, feed dealers and others 


which is producing a rapidly expand- 
ing source of revenue for consumer 
education on the importance of eggs 
in the daily diet. 

Poultry industry officials are 
alarmed at the steady decline in per 
| capita consumption of eggs. USDA 
| estimates point to a 1960 figure of 
| (Turn to PROJECT, page 95) 
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Top of the Hopper 


A MIDWESTERN FEED manufacturer observed the other day that 
farm mixing of feed is not too prevalent yet in the area served by his com- 
pany. In most cases where a farmer has installed his own mixing and grinding 
equipment a good look reveals that he made the move because he felt the 
type of service offered by feed men in his area was not adequate. There are 
plenty of opportunities to do a good job of selling top notch service even in 
areas well populated with mills, but the dealer must get out on the farm to 
do the job, this manufacturer declares. 


v v 


THERE IS LESS interest now than just a few months ago in the method 
of purchasing feed by buyer groups at so much over ingredient costs. Appar- 
ently competition in some instances narrowed margins down to such an extent 
it became impossible to maintain the quality of the feed and buyers became 
wary of such arrangements. This practice has gained considerable momentum 
in California and in some other scattered areas. This reversal, if it proves to 
be a significant one, speaks well for the importance of brand integrity in 
feed manufacture. 

v 


FEED MEN SHOULD be very wary of suggestions from dairymen that 
they provide a warranty that feed will not cause any illegal residue in milk 
when fed to dairy herds. The American Feed Manufacturers Assn. has issued 
such a warning to its members, and some local feed organizations also have 
passed along similar warnings. 

Ample protection against misbranding or adulteration already exists for 
dairymen, and any general move to provide direct warranties could set a 
dangerous precedent, not only from a legal standpoint but from the stand- 
point of sound, competitive sales efforts. 

As AFMA points out, factors completely beyond the control of the feed 
manufacturer can contribute to the possibility of residues in milk. The manu- 
facturer who provides guarantees of the sort being requested could face 
some really serious problems. 


v ~ 


AT THE RECENT session of the Manufacturing Chemists Assn. Arthur 
S. Flemming, secretary of health, education and welfare, gave members an 
opportunity to fire some pertinent questions following his banquet speech. 
Particularly indicative of the department’s attitude was this question and 
answer exchange: 

Question: “May I ask, Mr. Secretary, what necessary legal authority has 
been given to the government by the Delaney amendment that wasn’t already 
in the law as it was moving through Congress without that language?” 

Secretary Flemming: “I think that is a very good and a very relevant 
question. As you know, I was not in the department when the Delaney amend- 
ment was added. Well, I might have just taken over because the food additives 
amendment, of course, passed in August of '58. I'm not quite sure when the 
Delaney clause was added. But George Larrick testified—before I think it 
was the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce—that with- 
out the clause he would follow the policy that was incorporated in the clause. 
And he stated that he would follow it on the basis of the general authority 
that we have under the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. 

“I testified early in this session of Congress and later on before the same 
Committee relative to the color additives amendment. I made this same 
statement—that the general authority under which the Food and Drug Ad- 


(Turn to TOP OF THE HOPPER, page 95) 


How’s Business? 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


The reader’s attention is directed to an observation which appears in this 
week’s feed business roundup from the Ohio Valley. We quote for emphasis: 
“ ... It appears to be increasingly evident that the feed industry is moving 
away from its former position of peaks and valleys into a more level position 
in which farmers will be placing orders for feeds as they are needed, rather 
than for large tonnages at certain periods of the year.” From that thought 
which should arouse further thinking, we turn abruptly to the fact that the 
wholesale feedstuff index remained at 73.1 this week, compared with 81.1 a 
year earlier. The feed-grain index was 67, down from 64.4 the week earlier 
and compared with 70.6 a year ago. The hog-corn ratio, based on Chicago 
prices, was listed this week by the U.S. Department of Agriculture at 14.4, 
up just a mite from last week’s 14.3 and very strong compared with a year 


ago’s 11.1. (Feed markets in detail on pages 96-98.) 


Northwest 


The supply of hope for improved 
nearby business was ample among 
several feed manufacturers in the 
Northwest this week. 

Some are becoming impatient. De- 
velopment of markets isn‘t coming 
along as boldly as manufacturers 
would like it to. Sales volume is good, 
but, in general is running a bit be- 
hind that of the same time a year 
ago. 

Just as in many weeks past, hog 
and turkey feed sales are holding up 
their end of the business burden 
quite well, but the end held by cattle 
and layer feeds is drooping. 

The only feature of the ingredient 
market in this region this week was 
a July 21 rise in some animal pro- 
tein prices. Soybean oil meal showed 
up in a weakened position. Neither 
development was considered enough 
to do much to the price of formula 
feeds in the near future. 


Southwest 


Most mills contacted this week re- 
port business slightly off from the 
previous week. Mills in the area are 
generally running a full five days, but 
do not have much order backlog into 
next week. 

Hog feed and turkey feeds are the 
best volume movers. Growing animals 
are consuming more feed and boost- 
ing volume in those lines, which 
along with broiler feeds, are contrib- 
uting the largest part of the total 
volume. Some trade sources report a 
fair pickup in summer cattle feed 
rations and also dairy rations. These 
reports are spotty and not consistent 
throughout the area. Extreme dry- 
ness in a few areas is causing, in part, 
the improvement in these lines. 

Reports indicate formula feed price 
lists will be unchanged this week for 
the most part with ingredient and 
grain prices nominally unchanged for 
the week. 


Northeast 


The previous week’s upturn in for- 
mula feed demand failed to carry 
through and sales slipped lower. The 
higher level had been expected to 
continue if pastures weren’t revived 
by rains. And, although there were 
scattered showers, the dip occurred 
despite the absence of general rains. 
Now the tsade looks for sales to hold 
at the present rate. 

End products continued to improve. 
Eggs were a little better, and broil- 
ers were up %¢ Ib. 

Egg mashes carried the brunt of 
the sales tonnage, followed by grow- 
ing, dairy, turkey, broiler and, here 
and there, some hog feeds. 

It was reported that broiler pro- 
duction in New York’s Erie County, 
which once amounted to more than a 
million birds annually, has dropped 
to less than 100,000 a year for proc- 
essing at commercial packing plants. 


Six years ago there were 45 farms 
in the county producing broilers for 
commercial processing, now there are 
not more than 10. Most sales are 
small retail transactions. Land val- 
ues and high taxes have turned the 
farms into subdivisions. Farmers 
have also learned they can earn more 
money working in plants. 

The market was lost to other areas, 
particularly in the South and espe- 
cially in Georgia, where labor and 
other costs are cheaper. 

The ingredient market was mixed 
during the week. The harvest is hav- 
ing its effect and cash values of all 
grains were lower. 


Southeast 


Most types of formula feeds are 
reported as being on the slower side. 
Running time with feed manufactur- 
ers is normal to slightly off. 

Fairly good rains in many areas 
within the last two weeks have shown 
a decisive improvement in pastures, 
although there is still a shortage of 
roughage. 

Demand by dairymen for cotton- 
seed hulls is slowing down as they 
are not content to continue paying 
the high asking price for hulls. Flori- 
da reports sulpluses of milk in many 
areas of the state and dairymen can- 
not see pushing their herds for ad- 
ditional surpluses and are more or 
less content to keep them on pasture. 
Many cattlemen are beginning to 
build up their herds but do not con- 
template any feeding operations be- 
fore late August or early September. 

The Southeast continues to cut 
back each week on chick replace- 
ments. Broiler prices remain practi- 
cally unchanged at 17% @18¢ f.0o.b. 
the farms. Lower cost of feed ingred- 
ients and present sales of broilers 
and fryers are enabling both the feed 
manufacturer and grower to realize 
a fair profit. Offerings of live birds 
are adequate to meet the demand. 

Independent truckers on back 
hauls from the Midwest continue to 
keep corn in an over-supply, with 
prices ranging from $1.35@1.38, de- 
livered. 

Practically all of the cottonseed 
oil mills have completed their crush- 
ing operations for the season, caus- 
ing cottonseed meal to begin show- 
ing signs of short supply. Prices ad- 
vanced $1 ton last week. 

Over-supplied soybean meal con- 
tinues to hold prices down for near- 
by shipments. Last week several 
loaded cars were reported on track 
at southeastern mills. Many major 
feed ingredient buyers report their 
requirements of proteins and grains 
are covered through the month of 
August. 

Demand for citrus pulp continues 
good. Most processors reported what 
pulp they have in store has already 
been sold and only a car or two is 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 101) 
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To help you produce better feeds, Peter Hand Research Farm conducts thousands 
of feeding experiments on poultry, swine and cattle. Latest scientific developments 
—vitamins, antibiotics and additives—are evaluated. 


New formulations are tested under . Scientists with specialized experience in 
every-day farm conditions before they poultry and livestock nutrition direct all 
are recommended to feed manufacturers. work at the farm. For the answer to any 
The farm is comprised of 450 acres and specific feed problem, look for the answer 
more than a dozen buildings. first from Peter Hand research. 


Continuous studies are made to help im- 
prove basic formulas and feeding plans. 
Consider the Peter Hand Foundation as 
part of your own research program, Find 
out how—write for the facts. 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


Look for the answer first from Peter Hand research 
1000 NORTH AVENUE, CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS *« 130 HOWELL STREET, DALLAS 7, TEXAS 
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July Gain in Heavy Poults Seen 


WASHINGTON — Hatchings of 
heavy breed poults last month were 
4% less than in June of 1959, but 
turkey eggs in incubators July 1 indi- 
cate production in July will be larger 
than for the corresponding month 
last year. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reports that the hatch of heavy 
white breed poults was up 7% in 
June, compared with the same month 
last year. The hatch of other heavy 
breed poults, however, was down 7%. 

Heavy white breed poult production 
totaled 3,284,000 last month, com- 
pared with 3,078,000 in June, 1959. 
Other heavy breed poults (mostly 
Broadbreasted Bronze) amounted to 
7,901,000, compared with 8,514,000 in 
June, 1959. 

A 25% decrease in the light breed 
poult hatch was noted—down from 
2,160,000 in June, 1959, to 1,613,000 
in June, 1960. 

Gain Narrowing 

While June production of all heavy 
breed poults was lower than a year 
earlier, the cumulative total since 
the first of the year remained ahead 
of 1959, but the gain narrowed from 
8% for the first five months of the 
year to 6% for the six-month period. 
The rate of heavy breed poult pro- 
duction increase, comparing 1959 with 
1960, has declined each month since 
February’s 43% gain. 

The hatch of heavy white breed 
poults during the first six months of 
1960 was up 14% and other heavy 
breeds up 4%. Output of light breed 


Light Breed Turkey 
Cut May Result in 
Better Price Edge 


WASHINGTON — Will light breed 
turkeys sell to better advantage rela- 
tive to heavy breeds this year than 
last? The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture thinks so, and here’s why: 

In every month so far this year, 
hatchings of light breed turkeys 
(mostly Beltsvilles) have been small- 
er than in either 1958 or 1959. This 
reduction, USDA observers relate, is 
partly offset by increased numbers 
of large white turkeys, many of 
which will be slaughtered at imma- 
ture weights. Nevertheless, it sug- 
gests that light breed turkeys will be 
selling in a more favorable position 
than in 1959. 

Breed type composition of this 
year’s turkey crop will be different 
than last year’s, USDA says. Seasonal 
distribution will be different, too. Al- 
though the total 1960 turkey crop, by 
head count, is expected to be about 
the same as the 1959 crop, the differ- 
ences in seasonal distribution and 
breed type composition entail the pos- 
sibility of affecting prices. 

Early Marketing Increases 

It seems to USDA analysts that 
any substantial increases in monthly 
turkey marketings over last year will 
occur relatively early in the market- 
ing season. Since the beginning of 
April, monthly hatchings (for all 
breeds combined) have been below 
last year. Even in April and May, the 
most important hatching months of 
the year, the decrease in Bronze 
hatchings more than offset the in- 
crease in heavy whites. Therefore, 
USDA says, allowing 4-6 months as 
the growing period for turkeys, it is 
likely that slaughter after August 
will fall below 1960. 

USDA forecasts that before this 
reduction from last year’s turkey 
slaughter occurs, slaughter will in- 
crease seasonally this summer to a 
point where storage will become nec- 
essary for a substantial part of cur- 
rent production. 

“At that time a price tug-of-war 
(Turn to TURKEYS, page 95) 


poults January-June, 1960, was down 
42% from the same period in 1959. 

Total hatch of poults of all breeds 
during the first six months of 1960 
was about 1% less than the total 
hatched during the same period in 
1959. 

Heavy breed poult production was 
off during June in all regions, except 
for the south central and western 
states. 

Middle Atlantic and west north 
central states showed gains in light 
breed poult output. 

July Indications 

July 1 data on turkey eggs in incu- 
bators indicate a July hatch of heavy 
breed poults larger than for the same 
month a year earlier, but the light 
breed hatch in July is expected to be 
considerably smaller than in 1959. 

The July 1 count of heavy breed 
turkey eggs in incubators was 10,- 
582,000, compared with 8,620,000 a 
year earlier. The comparative totals 
for light breed incubated eggs was 
2,558 for July 1 of this year and 3,165 
for the same date in 1959. 


Judge Continues 


Restraining Order 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. — U:S. Dis- 
trict Judge Robert P. Anderson con- 
tinued a restraining order barring a 
group of Stamford, Conn., chemical 
firms from marketing a certain drug 
used as a coccidiostat. Evidence will 
be received and arguments heard 
later on a request by Merck & Co., 
Inc., Rahway, N.J., for a temporary 
injunction. 

This court action is part of a case 
in which Merck has filed a lawsuit in 
US. district court here in connection 
with trade secrets relating to Merck’s 
new coccidiostat, amprolium. The 
suit, asking $7.8 million, was filed 
against R. S. Aries & Associates and 
certain individuals and other firms. 

The defendants have until next 
month to answer allegations in the 
complaint by Merck. 


Lloyd Named 


WASHINGTON—Lloyd S. Larson, 
executive vice president of the Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn., Kan- 
sas City, has been appointed to the 
association committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the U.S. Mr. 
Larson’s appointment, for a one-year 
term, was announced by Arthur H. 
(Red) Motley, national Chamber 
president and publisher of Parade 
Publications. 

As an association committee mem- 
ber, Mr. Larson joins 40 association 
executives and leaders representing 
a wide range of business and indus- 
try. Among his committee duties will 
be advising the national Chamber’s 
board of directors in the development 
of activities and services aimed at 
increasing the effectiveness and effi- 
ciency of trade and professional as- 
sociations. The committee also works 
to educate business, government and 
the public on the value of associa- 
tions. 


Announce Trademark 


FORT WAYNE, IND. — The Cen- 
tral Soya Co. recently announced 
that original U.S. trademark regis- 
tration No. 699,190, dated June 7, 
1960, has been issued on “Soybran.” 


YEAR'S LOW PAID 
FOR CHOICE STEERS 


CHICAGO — Lowest prices of the 
year were paid here this week for 
choice steers and for many cuts of 
dressed beef. The decline of up to 50¢ 
ewt. put the choice steer range at 
$24@26.75. Consumer demand was re- 
portd slow and offerings liberal. 


Feed, Premix Firm 
Formed in Ohio 


OAK SHADE, OHIO—A new cor- 
poration, Grain States, Eastern Divi- 
sion, Inc., opened for business here 
July 15. 

At a meeting of 
the board of direc- 
tors held recently, 
William A. Gauntt 
was elected presi- 
dent of the firm. 
He was formerly | 
nutritionist with 
Hess & Clark, Ash- 
land, Ohio. 

Joseph Preven- 
towski was elected 
vice president and 
will head up the production for the 
company. Dr. Clark Collins, D.V.M., 
general manager and president of 
Grain States, Inc., West Point, Neb., 
was also elected a vice president and 
along with Mr. Gauntt will carry on 
research and product development 
for the company. 

Grain States, Eastern Division, Inc., 
Oak Shade (mailing address, Morenci, 
Mich.) will manufacture a complete 
line of vitamin-mineral premixes as 
well as a complete line of feeds, Mr. 
Gauntt said. In cooperation with the 
Nebraska firm, it will also develop a 
line of prescription medicated feeds 
to be sold by veterinarians for spe- 
cific disease conditions. 

Initially, the company will operate 
in 10 states. However, expansion is in 
the immediate plans, according to Mr. 
Gauntt. 


W. A. Gauntt 


Egg Prices Stronger; 
Weakness in Broilers 


NEW YORK—An upward price 
trend continued in the nation’s egg 
markets this week. Price levels were 
mostly 1@3¢ above the same period 
a week ago, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture reported. 

Lots, fully representative of the 
grade offered, cleared closely but the 
bulk of market arrivals were showing 
seasonal quality defects. 

On the Pacific coast, stocks were 
well cleared. In the Midwest produc- 
tion areas, receipts were gradually 
decreasing and arrivals were contain- 
ing more small eggs and eggs of less 
desirable quality. 

Most larger breakers were report- 
ed to have closed for the season. Still 
running, of course, were breakers 
holding government contracts for 
dried eggs. 

Broilers Weak ~ 

While egg prices advanced, broiler 
prices went the other way or held 
steady. 

Broiler prices continued their 
downward trend in Delmarva, a re- 
flection of price resistance to ready- 
to-cook birds and competition from 
other producing areas. Paying prices 
July 20 averaged approximately 1%¢ 
lower and ranged mostly 18@18%%4¢. 

In southern producing areas, how- 
ever, price levels were generally 
maintained at mostly 17¢. Demand 
was reported good for live birds in 
adequate supply at most points. How- 
ever, weights averaged lighter than 
desired and this continued a problem 
for many processors in the South. 


Cuban Situation Ups 


Price for Molasses 


NEW ORLEANS —Some of the 
strength in this week’s molasses mar- 
ket was reported to stem from the 
continued uncertain political and eco- 
nomic situations in Cube. Forward 
offerings were held to a minimum in 
some areas because of tight supply, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
reported, 

Markets for feeding cane molasses 
Showed slight advances at New Or- 
leans and at most midwest quoting 
points. East coast and west coast 
markets held steady. 


Egg Council Hits 
Method Used to 
Set Prices on Eggs 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—The National 
Egg Council directors have declared 
that one of the most pressing indus- 
try problems is a more satisfactory 
method of determining paying prices 
to producers for their eggs. They 
charged that far too many buyers, 
including retail grocery operations, 
use a system based on the New York 
quotations from trading involving 
only a few cases of eggs. 

These small lots, the directors say, 
fail to reflect a true picture of values 
and subject the market to wide and 
unnecessary fluctuations. 

Also at the council’s annual con- 
vention held in conjunction with the 
American Poultry Congress & Ex- 
position here, officers were elected. 

Carrol Eiler, Warsaw, Ind., egg 
producer, was elected president to 
succeed Ray Parmenter, poultry 
breeder from Franklin, Mass. 

Mrs. Doretta Taylor, egg producer 
from near Kansas City, Mo., was 
named first vice president and Wil- 
liam McKay, egg producer from Vis- 
ta, Cal., was named second vice presi- 
dent. Vern Steckley, Kendallville, 
Ind., succeeds Fred Donsing, Rio 
Linda, Cal., as secretary-treasurer 
and Don Turnbull, Kansas City, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the American 
Poultry & Hatchery Federation, con- 
tinues as assistant secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Although disappointed over the 
slow growth of the organization, the 


‘directors agreed to push for expan- 


sion. 

The organization voted $2,000 to 
assist the Poultry & Egg National 
Board in launching immediately a 
project to correct misunderstandings 
in the medical profession concerning 
the role of eggs in the diet, particu- 
larly with respect to atherosclerosis. 
A sum of $40,000 will be required to 
finance the project for the first year, 
according to PENB officials. There- 
after, the cost will be $50,000 annual- 
ly for a period of from three to four 
years. Industry grants are sought for 
the first year’s financing. Thereafter, 
the necessary funds will accrue from 
PENB’s own income sources. The 
$2,000 grant by the National Egg 
Council was part of a joint grant with 
the American Poultry & Hatchery 
Federation, which authorized $3,000. 

Another concern of producers, said 
the directors, was the vast variety of 
terminology used across the nation to 
identify egg grades. Local systems 
confuse producers. 

The organization recognized a new 
state affiliate council from Illinois. 
Egg Council affiliates now holding of- 
ficial status are: California, Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri and Minnesota. The 
organization is just two years old. 

Directors are: Carrol Eiler, War- 
saw, Ind.; Mrs. Doretta Taylor, Kan- 
sas City; William McKay, Vista, Cal.; 
Vern Steckley, Kendallville, Ind.; 
Henry Marlowe, Huntley, Ill; L. L. 
Baumgartner, Litchfield, Minn., and 
Ray Parmenter, Franklin, Mass. 

The National Egg Council was 
formed by the American Poultry & 
Hatchery Federation as a service to 
poultry producers. It established a 
$5,000 grant in 1958 and authorized 
its officers to serve as interim direc- 
tors until producers could take over 
the task. The three executive officers 
for 1960-61 are engaged full-time as 
egg producers. APHF has agreed to 
furnish an office and office personnel 
at no charge for a five-year period. 
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Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Distributors in the Upper Midwest 
States for 
SMALL’S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 


Buy 


This advice to buyers, of course, simply means, “Don’t buy unseen 
(or untried) merchandise.” It originated in the marketplace in early 
England, where shrewd sellers would put a sick pig in a sack (or poke), 
hoping that some unwary buyer would purchase it sight unseen. This 
strategem often worked, for buyers hesitated to risk opening the sack 
and losing the pig in the crowded market. A few sellers even went so far 
as to substitute a cat for a pig —and you can imagine how the buyer 
felt when he got home and took a look at his “pig in a poke’, only to 
find that he was “letting the cat out of the bag!” 


When you buy a “poke” of Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa, you always 
know exactly what you’re getting because we give you a guaranteed 
certificate of analysis. Back of this guarantee stand the reputation for 
quality and all the facilities that have made Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa 
the first choice of discriminating feed buyers since the inception of the 
industry. 


ARCHER -DANIELS-MIDLAND CO. 
ALFALFA DIVISION 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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State Official Warns Trade to Avoid 
Practices Leading to On-Farm Mills 


SEATTLE —A state agricultural 
official warned last week that “if con- 
fidence in the feed trade continues 
to degenerate, you will see feeder- 
owned mills, fewer feed millers, few- 
er feed customers and the survival 
of only the millers with enough fi- 
nancial resources to outlast their 
competitors.” 

Allen Baker, supervisor of feeds, 
grains and chemicals in the Wash- 
ington State Department of Agricul- 
ture, Olympia, said that failure of a 
few feed millers to satisfy certain 
obligations in the way of service, 
quality and efficiency is spelling fail- 
ure for many. 

Mr. Baker’s comments were part of 

a special report which he prepared 
and which was distributed in a bul- 
letin frem the Washington State 
Feed Assn. The control official pre- 
sented his views of why more feeders 
are turning to on-the-farm feed mills, 
and he outlined certain suggestions 
for the feed miller to retain his busi- 
ness. 
Mr. Baker said that custom mixes 
can be a valuable development but 
that this has been slowed by “abusive 
exploitation.” Some feeders, he con- 
tinued, have lost confidence in the 
trade and, rather than converting to 
bulk, are investing in their own mills 
and then are lost as industry custom- 
ers for a long time. The Washington 
official pointed out the difficulties, 
problems and costs which a feeder 
faces when he installs his own mill. 
And, Mr. Baker added, these very 
problems justify the existence of the 
specialized feed manufacturing firm. 
However, he went on, some undesir- 
able experiences on the part of the 
feeder in dealing with feed firms are 
resulting in lost accounts. 

“Because of unfair competitive 
measures, a few formulators force 
their more scrupulous competitors 
into rationalizing a little corner cut- 
ting,” Mr. Baker continued. “The 
chain reaction has begun. . 


“I hope that the threat to feed 
trade survival will be dealt with by 
the industry itself, before damage 
is done, and without government in- 
terference.” 

Mill School 

Mr. Baker’s report in the Wash- 
ington bulletin issued by association 
manager John G. Wilson, did not 
mention the Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School, which is 
sponsored by the association. But it 
may be noted that the 1961 school 


is related to the problem discussed 
in the report. 

The theme of the school—to be 
held Feb. 8-9 in Bellingham — is 
“Modernization to Retain Business.” 
Officials point out that the program 
is designed to help feed millers im- 
prove their operations and efficiency 
in order to do a better job and re- 
tain their role in agriculture. Be- 
cause of the increased competition 
from farm mills, it is noted, it is in- 
creasingly important for feed millers 
to modernize and improve their fa- 
cilities and operations. 

Official’s Report 

Following is the text of Mr. Bak- 
er’s report as edited and distributed 
in Mr. Wilson’s association bulletin: 

“Failure to satisfy the following 
obligations by a few feed millers is 
spelling failure for many: 

“1. Like any industry the feed 
business must perform a function to 
survive. 

“2. It must serve day in and day 
out. 

“3. It must inspire confidence in 
those it serves. 

“4. It must do the job better, or 
cheaper or more efficiently than those 
it serves can do for themselves. 

“5. The above objectives apply col- 
lectively, to the industry as a whole 
as well as individually. 

“Custom Mixes—Custom mixes 
have been—and still can be—among 
the most valuable innovations both 
for the feeder and the miller. But in 
the name of competition, the devel- 

(Turn to OFFICIAL WARNS, page 100) 


R. D. Tokheim Joins 
Feedstuffs Staff 


MINNEAPOLIS — Russell D. Tok- 
heim has been named to the editorial 
staff of Feedstuffs, Milton B. Kihl- 
strum, president 
of The Miller Pub- 
lishing Co., an- 
nounced this week. 

Mr. Tokheim 
was formery news 
editor of the For- 
est City (lowa) 
Summit. 

He is a journal- 
ism graduate of 
the state Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa 
City. A native of 
Eagle Grove, Iowa, he graduated 
from Eagle Grove High School in 
1952. 


R. D. Tokheim 


Chicks Placed in Pr 


incipal Broiler Areas 


(000's omitted) 


June Sparks Production 


Of Hawaiian Molasses 


WASHINGTON — Hawaiian cane 
blackstrap molasses production dur- 
ing the first six months of this year 
has lagged behind that for the same 
period a year earlier. Conversely, 
production in June was more than 2 
million gallons higher than in May 
and more than 1 million above June 
last year. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 
market observers note that sugar 
cane harvested in recent months had 
been growing during the strike in 
1958 and was adversely affected by 
the lack of irrigation, weed and pest 
control and fertilization. Some of the 
recent harvested cane was planted 
after the strike, which ended about 
two years ago, and was not up to 
normal maturity. 

It is expected, USDA says, that 
hereafter most cane harvested will 
have a normal growing period. 

The same reasons for lag in pro- 
duction of molasses in 1960 to date 
compared with a year ago also re- 
flect lower shipments of molasses 
from Hawaii to the mainland during 
the first six months of 1960. 


Fish Meal Curtailment 


Being Studied by Peru 


LIMA, PERU—Because Peru’s pro- 
duction of fish meal is considered ex- 
cessive, the nation is exploring meas- 
ures to curtail output of the com- 
modity, it was reported from here 
recently. 

Peru’s exports of fish meal have 
risen from 10,600 metric tons in 1953 
to nearly 300,000 tons in 1959. Ship- 
ments in the first five months of this 
year were logged at 256,204 tons. 

The New York Times reports that 
members of the National Fisheries 
Assn. at recent Lima meetings 
strongly opposed a proposal to allo- 
cate production quotas to the na- 
tions’ fish meal plants. A commission 
has been named to study other possi- 
ble solutions, such as the establish- 
ment of closed seasons at certain 
times of the week or month. 

(The April 30 issue of Feedstuffs re- 
ported that the National Fisheries 
Institute, Washington, D.C., and oth- 
er groups of like interest had ap- 
pealed to the U.S. State Department 
to arrange government-to-govern- 
ment talks with leading fish meal 
producing countries in an attempt to 
solve current problems of production, 
distribution and market conserva- 
tion.) 

The Times says the belief is held 
in some quarters that Peruvian gov- 
ernment action may be necessary to 
achieve curtailment—“in view of the 
heavy investments involved for a po- 
tential 1960 fish meal production that 
might reach 1 million tons.” 

It's been reported that the price 
of fish meal in the world market has 
fallen from a maximum of $140 ton 


Broiler Hatcheries 
Trimming Egg Set 


SALISBURY, MD.— The nation’s 
broiler industry continues to trim the 
egg set and chick placement to come 
in line with last year’s figures, it was 
reported this week. 

Hatcherymen in the 22 important 
broiler producing states set 46,704,000 
eggs during last week. This was 1% 
below the previous week and only 
4% above the same week a year ago. 

Broiler chick placements in the 22 
states totaled 35,821,000. Here again 
was a cut back. The figure is 2% 
less than the previous week. Place- 
ments were only 6% more than a 
year ago. 

Half of the 22 states had decreas- 
es in egg set. States for which size- 
able decreases were reported includ- 
ed Georgia, Delaware, Texas and 
Mississippi. Twelve of the states had 
decreases in chick placements. States 
showing appreciable decreases in- 
cluded Delaware, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Georgia and North Carolina. 

Clearly illustrating the increased 
demand for broilers this year over 
last year was last week’s price. The 
average price paid per pound on the 
farm was 19.41¢ compared to 16.85¢ 
a year ago. However, the price last 
week in Delmarva was not as good 
as it was the previous week when 
the average was 20.11¢. 


Petition Filed 


WASHINGTON—Merck & Co. has 
filed a food additives petition with the 
Food and Drug Administration which 
cover use of combinations of anti- 
biotics and Merck’s new coccidiostat, 
amprolium. This was announced by 
FDA in the July 15 Federal Register. 

Merck proposes issuance of a regu- 
lation providing for use of any one 
or a mixture of not more than 50 gm. 
of procaine penicillin, streptomycin, 
chlortetracycline or zinc bacitracin 
per ton of medicated feed, with not 
less than 125 parts per million nor 
more than 250 p.pm. of amprolium 
in medicated chicken feed—to be used 
solely as an aid in stimulating growth 
and as an aid in preventing outbreaks 
of coccidiosis. 

Merck also filed a petition in May 
for amprolium. That petition asked 
for a tolerance of not less than 100 
p.p.m. nor more than 250 p.p.m. in 
chick feed to prevent coccidiosis. 


To Visit Fort Worth 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS — Robert 
C. Liebenow, president of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, will be guest 
speaker July 15 at the noon meeting 
of the Fort Worth Farm and Ranch 
Club at the Texas Hotel. He is to 
be introduced by Ray Bowden, sec- 
retary of the Texas Grain & Feed 
Assn. 
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Hooker Acquires 
Butler Chemical 


NEW YORK—Hooker Chemical 
Corp. has acquired the Butler Chemi- 
cal Co. of Galena Park, Texas, near 
Houston. Announcement was made 
by Thomas E. Moffitt, president of 
Hooker, and George A. Butler, at- 
torney, banker and president of 
Houston Corp., Houston, Texas, of 
which Butler Chemical is a division. 

Sale price was not disclosed. 

Mr. Moffitt said that the plant will 
retain its nearly 75 employees and 
that John Hinkel will continue as 
general manager. Sales department 
of the firm will continue to be head- 
quartered in the Esperson Building 
in Houston under the direction of 
Floyd Gee. For the present the plant 
will be operated as a separate unit 
of Hooker under the Butler Chemical 
name. 

Mr. Butler said, “I feel sure that 
our employees will benefit from the 
stability and progressiveness of 
Hooker Chemical, which is a well-di- 
versified growth company. I look for 
Hooker to move ahead rapidly here 
as it has elsewhere and be a real as- 
set to Hauston.” 

Mr. Moffitt stated that the com- 
pany looks forward to the opportuni- 
ties available for further developing 
this rapidly growing phosphate rock 
feed supplement business at Houston. 
“Furthermore,” he said, “we already 
manufacture elemental phosphorus 
and many phosphorus-derived prod- 
ucts and other chemicals, some of 
which may lend themselves to also 
being made at Houston one of these 
days, particularly because of the 
large chemical and _ petrochemical 
plant complex in the area. The chem- 
ical industry is its own best cus- 
tomer.” 

Mr. Moffitt pointed out that de- 
fluorinated phosphate rock increases 
Hooker’s diversification. It is a logi- 
cal addition to Hooker’s present feed 
supplement business, and also fits 
into the company’s product line of 
phosphorus derivatives, he added. 

The Butler plant is located on a 
20-acre site on the Houston Ship 
Channel in the metropolitan Houston 
industrial area. As its main raw ma- 
terial, the company uses Florida phos- 
phate rock which has been dried and 
ground. The rock is then shipped to 
Butler’s plant where, essentially, it 
is treated with phosphoric acid under 
heat, making it suitable for mixing 
into feed formulations. 

Marketed under the trade name of 
“Pollyphos,” Butler sells its product 
to midwest and west coast feed man- 
ufacturers. Annual sales are not dis- 
closed. 

Started in 1946, the company was 
taken over by Butler Chemical Co. 
in 1955 and it became a division of 
Houston Corp. in 1956. 

Hooker Chemical Corp., which had 
1959 net sales totaling $149,817,500, 
is a 56-year-old manufacturer of 
chemicals and plastics. 

Among Hooker’s new facilities is a 
phosphoric acid, sodium tripolyphos- 
phate and tetrasodium pyrophosphate 
facility at Lecheria, near Mexico 
City. That plant was modeled after 
the Hooker Phosphorus Division 
plant at Dallas, Texas, making the 
same products which are used by syn- 
thetic detergent and fertilizer manu- 
facturers and sugar refiners. 

Among other Hooker plants are 
those at Columbus, Miss.; Columbia, 
Tenn., and Adams, Mass. Headquar- 
ters plant for the phosphorus opera- 
tion is at Jeffersonville, Ind. 
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RETIRED MANAGER DIES 


ATLANTA—Funeral services were 
held here recently for Carl Morri- 
son, Sr., 76, who had been manager 
of Swift & Co. oil mills in Columbia, 
S.C., and Atlanta and Macon, Ga., 
for 36 years before retirement in 
1949. At the time of his death, he 
was secretary-director of the sub- 
urban College Park Chamber of Com- 


merce. 


POULTRY 
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the beginning of this year, perhaps 
by 7-8%. 

The decline from July 1, when the 
laying flock was the same as last 
year, probably will be gradual, USDA 
says. And this reduction is expected 
to tighten egg supplies, running up 
egg prices to a level above a year 
earlier for most of the rest of 1960. 

While total culling this year may 
not be as heavy as it was in 1959, 
because of fewer layers on hand Jan. 
1, 1960, and the shortage of 1960- 
hatched pullets, light culling in the 
spring has been offset by heavier cull- 
ing later in the season. 

USDA reasons that if culling later 
in the season is stepped up to com- 
pensate partially for the slow culling 
rates so far, the reduction in flock 
size will be greater than that result- 
ing from the fewer pullets being 
raised. 

Increased supplies of eggs in May, 
and continued large supplies in June, 
were the basis for the price weakness 
in those months. Rate of lay per bird 
was high, partly because of mild 
weather through most of the Mid- 
west, South and East—and because 
of slower culling. 


Better Egg Prices Seen 


Better egg prices are in the outlook 
because of the declining flock size, 
the advent of seasonally hot weather 
and the eventual sell-off of aged birds 
now in flocks. 

When hot weather becomes gen- 
eral, the rate of lay per bird will de- 
cline. Production of many older birds 
will fall below the levels at which it 
remains profitable to keep them, and 
culling will be accelerated. 

Egg production in May ordinarily 
is lighter than in April, but May out- 
put was larger this year, for the 
second time on record. 

A larger quantity of both shell and 
frozen eggs than earlier in the season 
was stored during late May and par- 
ticularly in early June. This was 
caused by larger supplies and low 
cash prices which permitted a good 
hedging margin, USDA reports. 

Prices of future contracts for shell 
eggs reached life-of-contract lows in 
the fourth week of June, but recov- 
ered somewhat upon announcement of 
the resumption of government egg- 
buying. 

The government resumed its pro- 
gram to purchase dried whole egg 
solids to bolster sagging egg prices. 
In the Midwest, where dryers offering 
to the government are located, coun- 
try-point quotations of prices paid to 
farmers for grade A large eggs de- 
clined from mostly 26@28¢ doz. dur- 
ing May (Iowa) to 22@24¢ June 22. 
Similiar declines occurred elsewhere. 


in 


New Jamaica Mill 
Makes ‘Check-R-Mix’ 


LYDFORD, JAMAICA — An auto- 
mated poultry, hog and dairy feed 
mill with an initial annual output of 
some 16,000 tons has been opened 
here with dedicatory ceremonies 
headed by The Honorable Wills O. 
Isaacs, Jamaica’s minister of trade 
and industry. 

The new plant is operated by Lyd- 
ford Enterprises, Ltd., an affiliate of 
Reynolds Jamaica Mines, Ltd. Feeds 
produced are distributed under the 
name “Lydford’s Check-R- Mix 
Feeds.” They are produced under 
franchise from Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Louis. Grains and concentrates 
used in the mill operation are im- 
ported in bulk quantities from North 
America. 

Output of the new Jamaican mill 
includes eight main types of feed— 
four for poultry, three for hogs and 
one for dairy cattle. 

Distributors for the “Check-R-Mix” 
feeds include the Jamaica Agricul- 
tural Society and the Jamaica Live- 
stock Assn, 


STUDIES — Dr. Henry S. Perdue, 
group leader in Abbott Laboratories 


Nutrition Research Division, dis- 
cusses broiler growth studies with 
W. J. Wilkin and J. J. Brennan of 
the Chemical Marketing Division. 


Gallimycin-10 Now 
Cleared for Feed 


NORTH CHICAGO, ILL. — Galli- 
mycin-10 is now cleared in the range 
of 4 to 20 grams per ton for continu- 
ous feeding as a chick growth stim- 
ulant, Abbott Laboratories has an- 
nounced. Gallimycin is the Abbot 
trade name for the antibiotic erythro- 
mycin. 

The company noted that it has in- 
vested more than two years of re- 
search effort in Gallymycin’s entry 
into the low-level growth stimulant 
field. Included, it was explained, are 
studies at more than a dozen agri- 
cultural colleges and experiment sta- 
tions as well as commercial trials 
involving more than 40 million birds. 

“Gallimycin has been commercially 
evaluated as a low-level growth 
stimulant in every major broiler 
area,” Robert W. Nichols, manager 
of the chemical marketing division, 
said. “The average for all trials has 
been an improvement of 58% in 
growth and better than 4% improve- 
ment in feed conversion—enough to 
convince us that Gallimycin has a 
place as an antibiotic growth stimu- 
lant in broiler feeds. 

“Although an expensive antibiotic, 
added return over cost with Galli- 
mycin has ranged from $29 to $46 or 
more per thousand birds. And it 
takes less than a 1% improvement 
in growth to more than pay for the 
antibiotic at the 5 gram level, which 
we are recommending for optimum 
economic return.” 

Mr. Nichols said that since Galli- 
mycin requires no withdrawal at the 
5 gram level, it is recommended for 
continuous feeding from a day of age 
to marketing. 

“We are continuing to evaluate 
Gallimycin in other types of feed,” he 
continued. “While results from this 
work appear highly promising, we 
haven’t yet obtained approval for low 
levels of Gallimycin in other than 
broiler and breeder feeds. However, 
we are continuing our work in these 
important areas of use. 

“We also have the job of clearing 
low-level erythromycin with other 
additives. We are making good prog- 
ress and expect some additional 
clearances soon.” 

Gallimycin-10 is available in 50-Ib. 
containers. 


50TH ANNIVERSARY 
MINNEAPOLIS —E. K. Warner, 
president of Warner Brokerage Co., 
Inc., 4301 East 50th, Minneapolis, 
observed his 50th wedding anniver- 
sary July 21. 
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Southern Control 
Unit Acts on 
Feed Standards 


GATLINBURG, TENN. — Certain 
recommendations were made by the 
feed standards committee of the As- 
sociation of Southern Feed, Fertili- 
zer and Pesticide Control Officials at 
the group’s annual meeting at the 
Riverside Hotel in Gatlinburg. 

The provisions covered such things 
as standards for special purpose 
feeds, swine ration standards and a 
restudy of the association’s feed 
standards. 

An open meeting of the standards 
committee was held as part of the 
annual meeting, and subsequently a 
closed session. was held. Committee 
members present were E. A. Epps, 
Jr., B. W. Southall, Parks Yeats and 
Reed McDonald. Advisory members 
present were Dr. C. B. Caskey, Co- 
operative Mills; Dr. E. I. Robertson, 
John W. Eshelman & Sons, and Leroy 
Schilt, Ralston Purina Co. 

The committee report recom- 
mended: 

(1) That the heading over the 
chemical standards for special pur- 
pose feeds as published in the official 
publication be changed to read: “Of- 
ficial Minimum Chemical Standards 
for Special Purpose Mixed Feeds.” 

(2) That immediately below the 
heading the following be added: “The 
following official minimum standards 
are recommended for all states to be 
used in adopting standards for the 
registration of commercial feeds. 
These standards shall not apply to 
supplement feedsand feeds designated 
for some special purpose that have a 
recognized place in the feeding pro- 
gram and are not otherwise covered 
by the following standards (see resol- 
ution 6).” 

(3) That the tentative standard for 
“Complete Hog Finishing or Fatten- 
ing Feed or Ration” with a guaran- 
tee of not less than 10.0% protein, 
25% fat and not more than 8.0% 
fiber be continued on tentative status 
for another year. 

(4) That a systematic restudy of 
the feed standards be commenced and 
that during the coming year the one 
area or type of feed which appears to 
be in greatest need of revision be 
studied and recommendations sub- 
mitted at the next annual meeting. 

(5) That the representatives of any 
states who differ with the standards 
as adopted be invited to contact the 
standards committee for clarification 
as to intent and purpose. 

Bruce Poundstone of Lexington, 
Ky., was elected president of the 
association. F. S. Carr of Atlanta was 

(Turn to SOUTHERN, page 100) 


Oilseed Meal Futures 
Quiet at Memphis 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Oilseed meal 
futures prices moved irregularly on 
the Memphis Board of Trade the past 
week, compared with a week earlier. 

The futures board was relatively 
quiet. Unrestricted soybean oil meal 
made new season lows in old crop 
options, reflecting overstocked pro- 
teins in this market. No deliveries 
were made on the current July op- 
tion here during the period. 

New crop cottonseed oil meal con- 
tracts received trading interest 
around the $50 level. 

The mixed feed industry reported 
good sales, resulting from satisfac- 
tory conversion at the present for 
both livestock and broilers at the go- 
ing market, according to brokers. 

Memphis basis soybean oil meal 
closed July 19 unchanged, ccmpared 
with July 12; unrestricted soybean 
oil meal $1.50 lower to 15¢ ton high- 
er, and bulk solvent cottonseed oil 
meal unchanged. 

Trading volume for the period 
amounted to 1,800 tons of unrestrict- 
ed soybean oil meal and 400 tons of 
bulk solvent cottonseed oil meal. 
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Animal Proteins 
Spurt; SBOM Off 


Meat and bone meal and tankage 
spurted upward in price late in the 
week, and lower prices were reported 
for soybean meal by nearly all im- 
portant markets—otherwise, little ac- 
tion took place in this week's ingredi- 
ent trading. 

Good demand and tighter supplies 
advanced the animal protein items 
$1@3 ton. Soybean meal, on a na- 
tional average, dropped $1.05 ton July 
12 to July 19, according to the U.S. 

artment of Agriculture. 

a nation’s flour mills produced 
83,900 tons of millfeeds during the 
week ended July 20, compared with 
77,000 tons the week before. Bran 
traded higher in most markets, and 
middlings were up 50¢@$2 at Chi- 
cago and Buffalo. 

From Chicago it was reported that 
oilseed meal activity was concen- 
trated in the futures markets, and 
trading in the cash market dropped 
off. There were reports that some 
soybean processors were on the verge 
of shutting down, but the trend was 
said to be not general. 

Steady prices were reported for 
most other feedstuffs items. 


Feeds: Average Bulk Prices and 
Index of Weighted Prices* 
(Dollars Per Ton) 


Change 
July July from 
19 12, previous 


OILSEED MEALS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 


bean meal .....- 60.20 61.25 —1.05 
meal .... 60.45 60.45 
Linseed meal .... — 35 
Copra cake or meal.. . 
MOM ccccvess 52.00 51.50 + .50 
78.8 797.7 — 


ANIMAL PROTEIN 
FEEDS 


Prices at prin. mkts.: 


Meat meal .......-+ 71.60 71.05 + .55 
ish me@al d ese 
laden 5.5 52 + 3 
GRAIN HIGH-PRO- 
TEIN FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Gluten feed and meal 42.40 42. ese 
Dist. dried grains .. 52.10 50.60 T'S 
Brewers dried grains. 36.70 36.35 35 
WHEAT MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 

WOR. 37.15 36.00 +1.15 
Midds. and shorts 41.00 39.85 31° 
70.6 68.5 2.1 
OTHER MILLFEEDS 

Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Hominy feed ....... 40.55 40.20 + .35 
Rice bran 28.50 29.50 ese 
62.1 61.6 + 5 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Prices at prin. mkts.. 45.35 45.40 — .05 
87.3 87.4 — 


MOLASSES, FEEDING 


Prices at prin. mkts.. 21.00 20.79 + .21 

62.5 61.9 + 6 

ALL FEEDSTUFFS 

FEED GRAINS 

Prices at prin. mkts.: 

42.10 42.20 — .10 

44.20 00 —1.80 

38.20 37.90 + .30 

Grain sorghums ..... 37.70 37.30 + .40 
7.0 67.4 — 4 


*Base period of index is 1947-49. 
Source: USDA. 


Bag Operation Sold 


GAINESVILLE, GA.—Sale of the 
used bag operation of Georgia Cen- 
tral Bag Co. to the North Georgia 
Bag Co., a new firm, was announced 
by James Conrad, vice president of 
Georgia Central. 

North Georgia Bag will continue 
to use the buliding which had been 
used by Georgia Central but will 
not manufacture new bags. 

Mr. Conrad said his company is 
seeking to diversify its operation 
through the parent company, Cen- 
tral Bag & Burlap Co. of Chicago. 
The company’s charter is expected 
to be amended to allow entry into 
the steel field to compensate for the 
decreased use of textile bags. Steel 
Products Corp., a steel warehousing 
firm, is to be formed as part of the 
organization. 


State Commerce Group 
Sides With Feed Men 
On Railroad Issue 


BERRYVILLE, ARK.—The Arkan- 
sas State Commerce Commission has 
joined feed men and other area ship- 
pers in their fight to prevent aban- 
donment of the vital Arkansas and 
Ozarks Railway. 


At Little Rock, commission chair- 

man Kay Matthews announced this 
week that he has sent a petition to 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, asking that the state agency 
be permitted to intervene in the 
case. 
The 72-mile railroad, which serves 
an important broiler and turkey pro- 
ducing area in Boone and Carroll 
counties, suspended operation after a 
flash flood washed out some trackage 
and two bridges last May. 

Later, the line asked the ICC for a 
certificate of abandonment, saying it 
was losing money on its operation. 

However, feed men and other busi- 
ness leaders filed a suit in U.S. Dis- 
trict Court at Fort Smith, seeking an 
injunction against abandonment. 
They are attempting to force the line 
back into operation. 

Mr. Matthews said the federal com- 
mission notified the Arkansas agency, 
in a routine move, that it had re- 
ceived an application for discontinu- 
ance of the line. Ordinarily, the ICC 
permits a state to intervene in such 
matters if it desires. 

Although the Arkansas Commission 
has some jurisdiction over railroads 
operating entirely in the state, it 
lacks authority to handle this dispute 
because the Arkansas and Ozarks 
crosses the Arkansas-Missouri state 
line. 

Mr. Matthews said the Arkansas 
agency was against the proposal to 
drop service. He said it wanted to be 
heard on the issue. 

According to the Arkansas official, 
the next step will be for the federal 
commission to set a date for a hear- 
ing. He said the hearing will prob- 
ably be held in the affected area. 

More than 100,000 turkeys and 300,- 
000 broilers are being finished in the 
affected area. Bulk feed has been 
moving in by truck to meet immedi- 
ate requirements. 

Officials hope, however, that rail 
service will be restored because rail 
transportation is somewhat cheaper. 

A federal judge recently denied a 
shipper’s request for a temporary in- 
junction against the line. A request 
for a permanent injunction is pend- 
ing. 


Kansas Farmers Form 


Cooperative Feedlot 


OAKLEY, KANSAS—A group of 
Oakley area farmers has announced 
plans to construct a $300,000 coopera- 
tive cattle feedlot in Oakley. 

A spokesman for the group said 32 
farmers and ranchers in the area 
have formed the Pioneer Feed Yards, 
Inc., and expanded their existing fa- 
cilities from 13 to 78 pens with a to- 
tal capacity of some 7,500 head of 
cattle. 

When the project is operating at 
capacity, it will use over 20,000 tons 
of ensilage and 750,000 bushels of 
grain annually. The new feedlot will 
include a $100,000 pushbutton feed 
mill. 


St. Joseph Event Set 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Annual meet- 
ing of the St. Joseph Feed, Seed, 
Grain & Fertilizer Club has been set 
for July 25, it was announced by 
Harold Schmitz, president. The meet- 
ing will be held at Heinie’s.on Belt 
Highway beginning at 7 p.m. 

Program will consist of dinner, 
election of officers and a discussion 
of future programs. 


CATTLE 


(Continued from page 1) 


second ranked in that group, was 
up 1%. 

SIX WESTERN STATES SHOW 
11% INCREASE—In the six western 
states for which comparable data was 
available—Montana, Idaho, Colorado, 
Arizona, Utah and California—cattle 
on feed totaled 1,409,000 July 1. That 
is 11% more than a year ago. 

Nearly two-thirds of the increase 
for this group of states came from 
California, which July 1 this year ac- 
counted for over half of the six-state 
total. Of the group, only Colorado 
showed a decline from a year earlier. 


MARKETINGS UP 4%—PLACE- 
MENTS DOWN 6%—Marketings of 
fed cattle from the 21 states totaled 
3,042,000 head in the April-June quar- 
ter, 4% more than in the same period 
of 1959. In the north central states, 
marketings were up 1%, while in the 
six western states marketings were 
up 10%. 

Beef steers and heifers (prime, 
choice and good grades) sold out of 
first hands for slaughter at 12 major 
markets during April, May and June 
were 1% below the same period of 
1959. This does not include direct 
sales to packing plants, mixed lots 
of steers and heifers and some deliv- 
eries bought on prior contracts. 


Cattle and calves placed on feed in 
the 21 states during April, May and 
June this year totaled 2,033,000 head, 
6% less than in the same period of 
1959. Shipments of stocker and feeder 
cattle into eight Corn Belt states (for 
which data are available) during 
April and May this year were 21% 
lower than for the same two months 
in the previous year. 


WEIGHT OF CATTLE ON FEED 
—In the 26 states reported on, the 
breakdown of cattle and calves on 
feed July 1 by weight groups is as 
follows: Under 500 Ib., 4% of the 
total; 500-699 Ib., 12%; 700-899 Ib., 
42%; 900-1,099 Ib., 25%; and 1,100 Ib. 
and over, 8%. 

A breakdown by weight groups of 
the July 1 number on feed in the 21 
states shows larger numbers than a 
year earlier in all groups except the 
700-899 Ib. group which was down 
4%. 

The number weighing less than 500 
Ib. totaled 191,000 head July 1 com- 
pared with 155,000 head a year ear- 
lier—up 23%; the 500-699 Ib. group 
totaled 1,123,000 head, up 212,000 
head or 23%; and the 700-899 Ib. 
group was 2,281,000, down 84,000. 
The number weighing over 900 Ib. 
totaled 1,781,000 head, up 43,000 from 
a year ago. Those weighing less than 
500 Ib. accounted for 4% of the total, 
compared with 3% last year. The 
number weighing 500-699 Ib. made up 
21% this year and 18% last year and 
the 700-899 Ib. group accounted for 
42% and 46% respectively. The 900- 
1,099 group at 25% and the group 
1,100 and over at 8% were the same 
proportions as a year earlier. 


KINDS ON FEED—Of the cattle 
and calves on feed in 26 states July 
1, 70% were steers and steer calves. 
Heifers and heifer calves accounted 
for 29% and 1% were cows and other. 
This is the same percentage break- 
down as April 1. 

For the 21 states with comparable 
1959 data, steers and steer calves 
comprised 70% this year as compared 
with 71% last year; heifers and heifer 
calves were 29% this year compared 
to 28% last year and the cows and 
other accounted for 1% both years. 


TIME ON FEED—Looking at the 
26 state figures, 37% of the cattle and 
calves on feed July 1 had been on 
feed less than three months; 33% had 
been on feed from three to six 
months; and 30% had been on feed 
more than six months. 

Going to the comparison on 21 
states, cattle on feed less than three 
months were 5% less than July 1, 
1959, while the number on feed three 


to six months was up 7% from the 
previous year and the number on feed 
more than six months was 13% high- 
er. In those states, cattle and calves 
by length of time on feed as a per- 
cent of the total this year and last 
were: Under three months, 37% and 
40%; three to six months, 33% and 
32%; and over six months, 30% and 
28%. 


MARKETING INTENTIONS — 
Cattle feeders in the 21 states indi- 
cated that they intend to market 58% 
of their current inventory during 
July, August and September. This 
would be 3,118,000 head of fed cattle, 
6% above the comparable marketings 
of 2,937,000 head during the third 
quarter of 1959. The combined total 
of expected marketings of fed cattle 
from the 26 states for July, August 
and September is 3,249,000 head. 
From this total of anticipated quar- 
terly marketings, cattle feeders in the 
26 states reported they planned to 
sell 31% in July, 35% in August and 
34% in September. 


Cattle and Calves on Feed by Quarters 
July 1, 1959, April 1 and July 1, 1960, 
With Comparisons* 


July |, "60 
J 1, April 1, July 
State 1960 1960 1959 
——-!,000 hea 
Pennsylvania . 50 76 52 104 
ees 118 172 109 92 
Indiana ..... 182 133 74 
ea 48! 653 467 97 
Michigan 125 86 
Wisconsin 121 80 121 
Minnesota - . 336 434 56 
1,260 1,605 1,336 106 
Missouri ..... 275 200 
Dakota 100 68 100 
S. Dakota ... 203 232 183 
Nebraska .... 520 680 523 101 
Kansas ...... 157 257 178 113 
N. C. states 3,673 4,836 3,719 101 
Oklahoma ... 29 54 32 110 
Re 147 156 164 112 
Montana . 6 57 43 165 
Idaho ....... 74 89 120 
Wyoming? .. oe 47 26 
Colorado ... 298 341 292 
N. Mexico? . es 45 47 
Arizona ..... 193 207 209 
31 47 123 
Nevadaf .... 17 
Washin 6 ote 100 87 
Sree ene 55 os 
California 648 496 738 114 
W. states? . ... 1,527 1,609 
21 state 
total ... 5,169 6,385 5,376 104 
26 state 
totalt .. 6,649 5,576 


*Estimates include only cattle being fat- 
tened for market as a more or less distinct 
agricultural enterprise, and excludes smal! op- 
erations incidental to dairy and general farm- 
ing. Cattle thus fed are presumed to produce 
carcasses that will grade good or better. 

+Data for July |, 1959, are not available. 

tincludes 12 North Central states, penser 
vania, Oklahoma, Texas, Montana, Idaho, Co 
rado, Utah, Arizona and California. 

fincludes 21 states in and Wyoming, 
New Mexico, Nevada, Washington and ‘egon. 


CHICKS FOR SUPPLY 
FLOCKS INCREASE 


WASHINGTON — Domestic place- 
ments of pullet chicks for broiler 
hatchery supply flocks by leading pri- 
mary breeders of broiler replacement 
stock totaled 3,304,000 chicks during 
June, 1960. This was 38% more than 
domestic placements in June of last 


ear. 
i! Total placements (domestic plus 
exports) were reported at 3,539,000 
as compared to 2,575,000 a year 
earlier. 

The placement data include pullet 
chicks sold during the month, plus 
the number of pullet chicks expected 
from eggs sold during the preceding 
month. The conversion from eggs to 
expected pullet chicks was made on 
the basis of 125 pullet chicks per 
case of hatching eggs sold. The pri- 
mary breeders included in this report 
account for a very large percentage 
of total supply of replacement pullets 
for broiler hatchery supply flocks. 

Sales of replacement pullets by 
these breeders provide an indication 
of the potential number of pullets 
available for addition to hatchery egg 
supply flocks several months before 
the pullets will actually move into 
the flocks. 
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That’s all. 4 grams. And broiler profits can 
increase $6.55 per 1000 birds to $22.58 per 
1000 birds. That’s what Baciferm zinc baci- 
tracin antibiotic supplements do for you. 

The proof? We have just completed calcula- 
tions on the results of six recent tests con- 
ducted in different parts of the country 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, 260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. rcSc) 


IN MEXICO: Comsoimex, S.A., Mexico 7, D.F. 


BIRDS 
CSC TEST #23 524 
COLLEGE TEST #58 964 
COLLEGE TEST #60 300 
FEED MANUFACTURER'S TEST #78 12,000 
COLLEGE TEST #82 600 
COLLEGE TEST #83 150 


BASIS: market price of broilers 16¢ per Ib.; feed cost 4¥2¢ per Ib.; zinc bacitracin 7¢ per gram. 


involving over 14,000 birds! The summary 
below highlights the pertinent facts and fig- 
ures. See for yourself why Baciferm makes 
such good business sense (and dollars) in 
your broiler feeds. ‘These results confirm the 
data from scores of tests run during the past 
several years. 


EXTRA PROFIT PER THOUSAND BIRDS OVER 
CONTROL (4 GRAMS ZINC BACITRACIN PER TON) _ 
$15.34 
$13.95 

$ 9.50 

$ 6.55 
$21.85 
$22.58 
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that’s the amount of 


zinc bacitracin (Baciferm) 
per ton of feed that 
increases broiler profits 

$S to $22 per 1000 birds. 


Doesn't it look like Baciferm is the buy for 
you? Baciferm’s the buy for more and more 
feed manufacturers for both low and high 
level use. It’s the economical antibiotic sup- 
plement for poultry and swine feeds. It con- 
tains the selectively-active antibiotic zinc 
bacitracin made exclusively by CSC under 
Patent No. 2,809,892. Baciferm’s selective 
action kills dangerous bacteria fast but lets 
beneficial bacteria go right on producing vita- 
mins and other valuable growth factors. 
College tests show that Baciferm gives full 
value in stimulating growth and reducing 
mortality. And — zinc bacitracin has the anti- 
biotic stability manufacturers require. 

One other thing: for stress and disease Baci- 
ferm can be added to each ton of your feed 
at $2 to $4 less than the cost of the tetra- 
cyclines. 


CANADIAN SALES REPRESENTATIVE: Norman Stark 
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RECORDING — Bill Larson (right) 
amd Merle Harmon are shown re- 
cording the narration for the new 


feed industry visual presentation 
“Opportunity Knocks . . . At Home 
Plate.” 


New Presentation on 


Industry Role Set 


KANSAS CITY — A new visual 
presentation has been prepared to 
help feed manufacturers explain such 
things as the role of the feed firm, 
the importance of the formula feed 
industry and the new opportunities 
for youth in agribusiness. 

The presentation, called ‘“Oppor- 
tunity Knocks ... At Home Plate,” 
is designed to be shown to communi- 
ty and business groups, youth groups 
and others. 

Bill Larson of Kansas City has 
announced the production of the 15- 
minute colored slide story featuring 
meat, milk and eggs and is market- 
ing it with feed manufacturers in the 
midwestern area at present. 

The radio and television voice of 
the Kansas City Athletics’ Merle 
Harmon does the narration on the 
accompanying tape. 

“The basic idea of the presentation 
is to let people, young and old, in a 
manufacturer’s territory, know the 
role he plays in providing the ‘home 
plate’ from which we eat every 
meal,” said Mr. Larson. “Designed 
also to be a student recruiter, the 
presentation incorporates the local 
state land-grant college and exposes 
the program of study and preparation 
youth must follow to become a mem- 
ber of the feed industry and on the 
agribusiness team. Feed men can use 
their own sales and dealer organiza- 
tions to put the presentation to work 
in high schools, service clubs and 
other groups, and this also can help 
build better dealer and customer re- 
lationships.” 

The “package” presentation was 
first shown at the Canadian Feed 
Manufacturers convention, and Mr. 
Larson said he now plans returning 
to prepare a special Canadian version 
of the modern feed story. 

He explained that each package is 
designed to be “tailor-made” to each 
manufacturer’s operations with on- 
the-spot pictures taken and inserted 
into the slide story. Also, pictures 
from the local university may be 
used. 

Mr. Larson has been in the public 
relations and sales promotion field 
for the past seven years. 


$25,000 Fire Damage 


WASHINGTON C.H., OHIO—A 
spectacular fire raged through the 
Eshelman Feed Service, Inc., recent- 
ly, causing an estimated $25,000 dam- 
age. It took firemen an hour and a 
half to bring it under control. 

The fire broke out at 10:25 p.m. 
in the drier room of the grain eleva- 
tor. It apparently was caused by 
overheating, possibly because of 


clogged machinery. 


Straube House to 
Open in Fall 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Re- 
modeling of Kansas State Univer- 
sity’s new Oscar Straube Memorial 
Scholarship house will be completed 
by September, according to Kenneth 
M. Heywood, K-State director of en- 
dowment and development. 

The house will be home for 45 men 
beginning with the fall semester. 
Residencies are awarded on the basis 
of academic promise, need, and abil- 
ity to adapt to cooperative living. 

Through terms of the initial gift 
from Mrs. Oscar Straube and Max 
Straube of Kansas City, Mo., prefer- 
ence is given to students majoring in 
feed technology and related an mal 
sciences. 

The house will honor Mr. Straube, 
Kansas City feed manufacturer (Pay 
Way Feed Mills) who died in 1958, 
and rooms have been donated by 
eight feed and related firms: The 
Walnut Grove Products Co., Atlantic, 
Iowa; Pay Way Feed Mills, Kansas 
City; Nutrena Mills, Minneapolis; 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis; Albers 
Milling Co., Los Angeles; Sprout- 
Waldron and Co., Muncy, Pa.; The 
Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis, and Cen- 
tral Soya Co., McMillin Feed Mills 
division, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Gifts for the $60,000 project also 
have come from other milling and 
milling-related industries. 

The dedication of the Straube 
house and its official opening are 
planned for next fall. 


ENTHUSIASTIC EMPLOYEE 


FORREST, ILL.—Sow 541 of the 
600-acre Honegger Research Farm 
may or may not be classed as an em- 
ployee but that certainly didn’t damp- 
en her enthusiasm for her job. Twen- 

new arrivals—all strong and 
healthy—greeted Honeggers’ Pig Pop- 
pery caretaker, Norman Dorjohn, 
when he reported for work recently. 
Mom and her 49.3 Ib. of new arrivals 
are reportedly doing fine. Sow 541 
is being used for research to find new 
and better gestation rations. You've 
got to admit that she certainly takes 
her job seriously. 


Feeder Pig Cooperative 


Reports Membership 


FRANCIS CREEK, WIS. — The 
Wisconsin Feeder Pig Marketing Co- 
operative is reported to have expand- 
ed to a new high of 4,000 producers 
with 28,000 or more sows. Four years 
ago, there were 350 members with 
3,000 sows. 

“This year, we expect to handle 
210,000 feeder pigs for our members,” 
says Norval Dvorak, manager of the 
cooperative. This figure represents 
about 25% of Wisconsin’s total pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Dvorak added that the primary 
purpose of the cooperative is to serve 
the family farm producer of pigs and 
to help do the best possible job of 
turning out the type of hog most 
satisfying for the finisher, processor 
and the eventual consumer. 


PORTABLE PELLETIZER—Spectators watch the introductory demonstra- 
tion of a new portable feed processor and pelletizer at a field day sponsored 
by Dodgen Industries of Humboldt, Iowa. The equipment is installed on a 
semi-trailer bed. Power supply comes from two Diesel engines. 


Dodgen Demonstrates 
New Portable Feed 


Processor, Pelletizer 


HUMBOLDT, IOWA — Feed men, 
roughage nutritionists and large cat- 
tle feeders from 14 states attended 
a recent demonstration of a portable 
pelletizer manufactured by Dodgen 
Industries of Humboldt. 

According to John Dodgen of Dod- 
gen Industries, the demonstration 
was held at the request of persons 
who wanted to see the portable feed 
processor and pelletizer in action. 
More than 40 persons watched dem- 
onstrations of the Dodge Mix-O-Va- 
tor, a portable feed processing plant 
on wheels; the Dodgen all-purpose 
bulk feed body, and the Dodgen port- 
able pelletizer, a companion unit for 
work with a mobile feed mill, and the 
presentation and demonstration of 
the combination portable feed proc- 
essor and pelletizer. 

At the peak of the demonstration, 
a bale of hay was entering the hay 
mill every 13 seconds. Ground hay 
fills into a surge bin and is moved 
to the mixer. From the mixer, feed 
is augered to a storage bin. From 
there it is carried to a molasses mix- 
er and then to the pellet mill. The 
hay and molasses pellets are belt- 
conveyed into the waiting bulk truck. 
All of the equipment is installed on 
a semi-trailer bed and power is sup- 
plied by two Diesel engines. 

Three of the viewers of the dem- 
onstration were the purchasers of 
the new unit. They are the young 


corporate officials of the newly- 
formed Pellets, Inc., Gregory, S.D.: 
Cecil Johnson, president, and the 
Dooley brothers, Jay and George, 
vice president and secretary-treasur- 
er. 
Mr. Johnson said, “We expect to 
use about one half of the productive 
time of this unit in the commercial 
cattle feedlot we are going to op- 
erate at Gregory. The rest of the 
time will be sold to ranchers and 
farmers in the area.” 

The $40,000 unit is the second such 
feed processor - pelletizer manufac- 
tured by Dodgen. The first was pur- 
chased by a brother-in-law of Mr. 
Johnson, also from Gregory, S.D. 

After the demonstration, Dodgen 
officials said, three orders were placed 
for units. They will be used in New 
York, Alabama and Colorado. 


HAY PELLETS — Baled hay enters 
the portable feed processor and pel- 
letizer in a demonstration held re- 
cently at Dodgen Industries at Hum- 
boldt, Iowa. 


Steers Gained More 
With Cobalt Bullets 


BROOKINGS, S.D.—Farmers from 
central and north central South Da- 
kota recently heard progress reports 
on experimental use of cobalt bullets 
and tranquilizers for steers. The work 
is being conducted by South Dakota 
State College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts at its substations. 

At Eureka in the north central 
part of the state, it was reported that 
steers that received cobalt bullets in 
a 116-day pasture trial gained 24 Ib. 
more than those that did not receive 
the cobalt. Dr. L. B. Embry of the 
agricultural experiment station said, 
however, that cobalt deficiency can 
be rather localized and the results in 
one area do not necessarily apply 
throughout the state. 

Dr. Embry said that since the 
cobalt bullets (one to an animal) 
were the only source of supplemental 
cobalt the cattle received in the first 
trial, another trial is being conducted 
to determine whether cobalt bullets 
give increased gains where trace min- 
eral salt is available free choice. 

At Highmore in the central part of 
the state, R. M. Luther, assistant ani- 
mal husbandman, reported little en- 
couragement for the use of tran- 
quilizers in steers prior to shipping 
or when brought to the feedlot. He 
said that tranquilizers prior to ship- 
ment gave a rather heavy overnight 
shrink and the loss in transit was no 
less than usual. The result was heav- 
ier than normal total shrink, Mr. 
Luther reported. 

Giving an injection of tranquilizer 
at the time of arrival at the feedlot 
or in the daily feed for 14 days, re- 
sulted in no effect on recovery of 
shrink or increased feed consumption, 
Mr. Luther noted. High levels of 
tranquilizer injections (75 milligrams 
per head) gave a noticeable reduction 
in feed consumption two or three 
days after cattle were placed in the 
feedlot. 

Antibiotics fed at a high level (325 
milligrams per head daily) for about 
four weeks resulted, in most cases, in 
improved rate of gain. The cattle 
were started in the feedlot on 2 Ib. 
per day of a 20% protein supplement 
fortified with vitamin A and minerals. 
No obvious cases of shipping fever 
occurred in the treated or control 
lots, the South Dakota researcher 
stated. 


Dr. Hale to Join 


Staff at Arizona 


TUCSON, ARIZ. — Dr. William H. 
Hale will join the animal science de- 
partment staff of the University of 
Arizona Aug. 1 
with the title of 
professor of ani- 
mal science, it was 
announced this 
week by Dr. Bruce 
Taylor, head of 
the department. 

“Dr. Hale is na- 
tionally known for 
his work in animal 
nutrition, with ex- 
perience in teach- 
ing,experiment 
station research and in both research 
and public relations in industry,” Dr. 
Taylor said. 

Born in Kentucky, Dr. Hale re- 
ceived his bachelor’s degree at a 
Kentucky teachers college, his mas- 
ter’s degree from the University of 
Kentucky and his doctor’s degree at 
the University of Wisconsin. 

He was an instructor and research 
scientist at the University of Illinois 
and Iowa State University before 
taking charge of large animal nutri- 
tion research for Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc., at its Terre Haute, Ind., labora- 
tories three years ago. 

Dr. Hale is co-author of some 30 
technical papers on animal research 
and member of several professional 
organizations. 
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Dairymen Mechanize, 
Expand Milking Herds 


TULARE, CAL.—Recent figures re- 
leased by the dairy industry reveal 
that milk consumption in California 
has dropped from 290 lb. per person 
in 1956 to 280 Ib. in 1959. Many dairy- 
men are wondering if the trend will 
be one of continuing decline. 


Added to the reduction in milk 
sales, herd owners are also being 
bothered by the spreading city popu- 
lation, stricter laws on sanitation and 
the increasing wage demands by em- 
ployees. 

All these factors have helped con- 
tribute to an increase in herd size 
and increased mechanization. Here in 
Tulare County, now the leading dairy 
county of the state, several owners 
are, increasing their herd sizes. And 
many of the 40 to 50-cow dairies once 
common to the area are disappearing. 


One observer, Dale Hillman, who is 
manager of the feed department for 
the J. D. Heiskell Company, says 
there are now some dairy herds of 
from 500 to 700 cows, and the num- 
ber is still growing. 

“It appears that we might see 
some dairies with from 2,000 to 3,000 
cows in a few years,” he said. “The 
profit margin has narrowed steadily, 
and owners are turning to larger 
herds and more mechanization.” 

As an example of how mechaniza- 
tion pays off, a former dairyman was 
milking 120 cows in 1951 with two 
milking assistants. The farm was sold 
and the new owner installed $9,000 
worth of dairy equipment, increased 
the milking herd to 185 cows and con- 
tinued to use the same two men. 

“It was a good investment,” said 
the former owner, “because he in- 
creased his milk volume by 50% 
without paying any more for labor. 
It also enabled him to get a 100% 


contract to sell milk to a large com- | 
pany.” | 
Several large dairy owners from 
the San Francisco Bay area and from | 
Los Angeles County have moved into | 
Tulare County where the population 
is more widely scattered. One man | 
with a 2,000 cow herd plans to make | 
the move within the next few months. 


Missouri’s 1st Grain 


Handlers Event Set 


COLUMBIA, MO.—First annual 
Grain Handlers Business Conference 
will be held July 25 and 26 at the 
University of Missouri campus here. 
Theme for the conference is “Im- 
proved Management in a Changing 
Economy” and the sponsors of the 
event are the University of Missouri 
College of Agriculture and the Mis- 
souri Grain & Feed Assn. 

Topics to be discussed at the con- 
ference include: Credit, technical op- 
erations, grain quality control and 
the agricultural outlook. 

At the July 25 banquet, Hoyt H. 
London, professor of industrial edu- 
cation, University of Missouri, will 
speak on “What I saw in Russia in 
1960.” 


Test Factors Affecting 


Composition of Milk 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK.—Type of 
forage fed to dairy cows and season 
of the year were factors having 
greatest influence on milk composi- 
tion in tests here at the University 
of Arkansas’ agricultural experiment 
station, reported Dr. J. M. Rakes, 
assistant dairy husbandman. 

He said that solids-non-fat content 
of milk was highest when cows were 
fed silage and alfalfa hay. The per- 
cent of solids-non-fat was usually 


highest during the cool season months 
and lowest during the warm season 
months, although these differences 


| 


A. A. Williams 


Grider Wiggs 
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Fred Rivalto 


IN NEW POSITIONS—Arthur A. Williams has resigned as executive vice 
president and general manager of the Memphis Board of Trade after serving 


11 years (Feedstuffs, July 9). 


He has entered into a partnership with Grider 


Wiggs. Fred Rivalto has been named Memphis Board of Trade manager and 


Mr. Williams’ position will be unfilled. Mr. 


Williams and Mr. Wiggs have 


formed Central-South Grain Products, operating as grain brokers and com- 
mission agents, with offices in the Memphis Cotton Exchange Building. 


were confounded with type of forage. 

Dr. Rakes presented data from 
1,300 monthly milk samples that were 
analyzed for fat, protein, solids-non- 
fat, lactose and ash to determine the 
effects of breed, sire, season and type 
of forage on milk composition. 

He said Arkansas _ researchers 
found differences in milk composition 


| 
| 
| 


due to sires within breeds. Milk com- 
position differences among breeds 
were confirmed by the studies. Av- 
erage percent of total solids was 14.5 
for Jerseys, 14.4 for Guernseys, 12.7 
for Brown Swiss and 12 for Holsteins. 
Solids-non-fat content of Jersey milk 


| increased as lactation progressed to 


the eighth month, Dr. Rakes said. 
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“Pamco — our best business booster” 
bulk industry today. Pamco’s reputation is founded on combining 
quality with simplicity, yet priced reasonably. Pamco makes handling 
sacks as obsolete as the scoop shovel. Shrinks your overhead costs while 
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Skoop Skipper . 
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SEMI-TRAILER SKOOP SKIPPER 
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breakage. Smooth hydraulic operation. 
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Histostat-50 


prevents 


blackhead 


best, 


Scores 
highest 
every 
point 


That’s right! Now there’s even more proof 
that Dr. Salsbury’s Histostat-50 prevents 
blackhead best and gives your feeds other 
profit-building extras your customers need 
today. The 1959 Turkey Disease Control 
Report published by the University of 
Minnesota summarizes research showing 
the effect of selected feed-additive com- 
pounds in protecting turkeys against 
blackhead and their effects on growth rate 
and fleshing. In this study, Histostat-50 
scored highest on every point: It prevented 
blackhead best; Histostat-fed birds had 
better fleshing; they were best in feed 
efficiency among all commercially avail- 
able compounds tested; and Histostat-50 
birds had the highest average weights in 
this test. 


Histostat-50 is also one of the most eco- 
nomical of all turkey disease preventives. 
Even on a continuous program, medica- 
tion costs only a few cents a bird—one 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charies City 


or two turkeys saved will pay for enough 
Histostat-50 to medicate 100. It is palat- 
able—birds don’t back away from medi- 
cated feed. And Histostat-50 is chemically 
stable—it will not lose its effectiveness 
during handling or storage. 


Yes, Histostat-50 has been proved in the 
field and in the laboratory to be the No. 1 
blackhead preventive. Also, Histostat is 
an “old drug’’that does not require special 
paper work for FDA clearance. Phone, 
write, or wire today for a copy of the 
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Minnesota Turkey Disease Con- 
trol Report referred to above; and 
ask for your copy of Feed Manu- 
facturer’s Guide No. 16. Or, ask 
for Dr. Salsbury’s technical service 
adviser to call and personally an- 
swer your questions about using 
Histostat-50 to formulate a supe- 


Histostat-50 


of 
end 


rior turkey feed. 


LABORATORIES 
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‘Incentive Payment’ 
Agreements Urged 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Farmers 
Elevator Association of Minnesota 
recommends in a recent bulletin sent 
to member elevators that elevator 
managers and their employers arrive 
at a definite agreement on what 
should be done with “incentive pay- 
ments” received by managers from 
feed manufacturers. 

The association’s Service Letter 
states: “We understand there are 
various feed companies who are still 
giving the manager gifts of various 
sorts, and even cash in some in- 
stances, for purchasing their feeds. 

. It seems to us that elevator 
managers and their employers should 
deal openly concerning such subjects 
and arrive at a definite agreement 
concerning them. 

“As to payments received by the 
manager after they come to the 
knowledge of the other officers and 
directors of the elevator association, 
the manager’s obligation to pay them 
over to the association or his right to 
retain them for himself will depend 
upon whatever agreement, expressed 
or implied, was made between him 
and his employer after the latter had 
knowledge of the facts.” 

Not Exclusive 

The association's letter says “incen- 
tive payments are neither original nor 
exclusive with any one feed com- 
pany” and reports that “sometimes 
the incentive is paid in cash and 
sometimes it is in the form of mer- 
chandise, vacation trips or something 
else of value.” 

“Incentive gratuities,” the associa- 
tion says, “are an element which the 
employee weighs in determining 
whether he considers his salary ade- 
quate or not. In such cases, the em- 
ployer sometimes benefits by being 
relieved of the necessity of paying a 
higher salary to retain the employee. 

“In the distribution of feeds, the 
elevator and its patrons eventually 
benefit, even though the manager 
retains the incentive payments, by 
the manager’s efforts to increase the 
elevator’s sales of feed .. .” 


Types of Agreements 

Incentive payment agreements 
which the Minnesota association of 
farmer-owned elevators says may ex- 
ist between the elevator manager and 
his employer include: 

“1. The elevator pays a certain sal- 
ary, and the manager declines al! 
payments or so-called gifts of any 
kind from anyone with whom the 
manager transacts business for the 
elevator—in which event, either the 
incentive disappears and ultimately 
the payments or gifts do too, or else 
the payments or gifts are driven un- 
derground. In either event, the pur- 
pose in making the agreement is 
thwarted. 

“2. The elevator pays an adequate 
agreed salary and the manager turns 
into the elevator all such payments 
and gifts he receives, in which case 
the payments and gifts will not pro- 
duce the results for which the donor 
pays them and, consequently, will 
either tend to taper off and disappear 
or else will be driven underground. 

“3. The value of incentive pay- 


STARTED PULLET 


4-Weeks to 20-Weeks Old 
KimberCHIKS and BEE-LINES 


Truck deliveries on lar 
orders. Write for FREE Clreuler. 


Ken Ballew Hatcheries, Dept. 
Mansfield, Missouri — Tel. WAlker 4-2216 
Branches in Florida and 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 


RICH IN VITAMIN 


FOR FOUR-FOOTED ANIMALS 


ments and gifts are realistically con- 
sidered in determining the manager’s 
salary and the elevator board gives 
the manager a letter expressly per- 
mitting him to retain personally cer- 
tain specified kinds of payments or 
gifts from certain specified persons 
with whom he does business for the 
elevator.” 
Which Is Best? 

Association officials commented 
that, theoretically, either of the first 
two suggestions is better than the 
third, but the third “is more realistic 
and practicable than either of the 
other two.” 

They added: “The important thing 
is to keep the manager’s relationship 
with his employer open and above 
board. It seems to us that the third 
suggestion best achieves that end. It 
protects the elevator against the 
manager receiving outside compensa- 
tion without the knowledge of the di- 
rectors and it protects the manager 
in retaining payments or gifts which 


he may honestly think that he should 
be entitled to retain.” 

Regarding the possibility of litiga- 
tion instigated by a stockholder with- 
in an elevator association, the Farm- 
ers Elevator Association of Minneso- 
ta comments that if a sound agree- 
ment is honestly made with the man- 
ager by directors acting in good faith 
to protect the elevator’s interest, a 
minority stockholder would not be 
able to complain successfully. 

“However,” the association notes, 
“if the directors do not in good faith 
arrive at an agreement with the man- 
ager that he may retain particular 
payments or gifts, and if the directors 
(after demand by a stockholder) fail 
to take action to collect from the 
manager the value of all payments 
or gifts which he received by virtue 
of his position without any agree- 
ment by the directors that he may 
retain such payments or gifts, then 
the stockholder may sue the manager 
(for the benefit of the elevator). And 
we think that, the above conditions 


being met, such a stockholder’s suit 
would be successful.” 

An opinion from the attorney of 
Farmers Elevator Association of Min- 
nesota states: “The manager is liable 
to the association for the amount of 
all feed incentive payments received 
and retained by him without the 
knowledge of the other officers and 
directors of the elevator association 
unless the association, after acquir- 
ing knowledge of the prior payments, 
approved of the manager’s retention 
of them. ... 

“It is well established that profits 
made and advantages gained by an 
agent in the execution of his agency 
belong to the principal, unless the 
parties themselves have otherwise 
agreed. 

“In the absence of any agreement 
to the contrary between himself and 
his principal, an agent is not entitled 
to avail himself of any advantage 
that his position may give him to 
profit beyond the agreed compensa- 
tion for his services. .. .” 


In old-fashioned bulk feed tanks the 
boot creates a problem. Feed flow is 
restricted, which causes bridging in 
the hopper. And, with the slide vaive 
located above the boot, clean-out is 
difficult; it’s almost impossible to 
avoid having feed accumulate in the 
boot below the auger. This old-style 
design also permits possibility of 
water seepage around the slide valve. 
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Racketeers Gyp Iowa 


Elevator Operators 


DES MOINES, IOWA — The Iowa 
State Bureau of Criminal Investiga- 
tion has warned elevator operators of 
a scheme used by grain racketeers to 
gyp elevators out of thousands of 
dollars. 

T. A. Thompson, bureau chief, said 
that one central Iowa elevator op- 
erator was cheated out of 40,000 
bushels of soybeans in one season by 
grain haulers who rigged the eleva- 
tor scales and cleared about $100,000 
in the deal. 


Mr. Thompson said that several 
cases have been tracked down but 
evidence to support charges has nev- 
er been obtained because the proof 
is gone as soon as a truckload of 
grain is dumped into the elevator. 

The gyp scheme can work a num- 
ber of ways. Sometimes grain haulers 
buy grain at one elevator where they 
fix the scales so they get a heavier 


load than they pay for. Then they 
transfer half of the load to another 
truck and sell the two half loads as 
full loads by manipulating the scales 
at another elevator. 

A favorite way to manipulate the 
scales, Mr. Thompson said, is to have 
a member of the gang climb into the 
pit beneath the scale platform while 
the elevator employee’s attention is 
distracted. 

One man’s weight on the right part 
of the underground mechanism can 
add thousands of pounds to the scale 
reading. 

The bureau chief advised elevator 
operators to be wary about buying 
grain from groups of strangers and 
to report any suspicions to authori- 
ties. 


Feed Plant Expands 


LONGMONT, COLO.—A major ex- 
pansion of the Cal H. Tabler Alfalfa 
Meai Co. has been announced with 
the operation of a bulk feed plant. 


Five new 40-ton bins now adjoin 
the mill and will carry various for- 
mulas of Gooch Milling and Elevator 
Co. products. 


“At the present time, 80% of our 
pelleted alfalfa meal output is being 
shipped by rail to the Gooch plant 
in Lincoln, Neb.,” said Mr. Tabler. “In 
turn, we are ordering the various 
feeds from the plant and will store 
them in the new bins.” 


Cut Loading Charges 


BERKELEY, CAL.—Beginning 
Aug. 26, grains, grain rice, grain 
products and related articles will be 
excluded from loading and unload- 
ing charges due to a decision of the 
California Public Utilities Commis- 
sion. 

The commission acted on a petition 
originating with the California Farm 
Bureau Federation. Prior to the de- 
cision, only grain was exempted from 
the charges. 


NEW 


tanks 


*Available in both center and side draw-off models 


in new Bulk-O-Matic tanks the auger 
is located in the hopper itself. The ac- 
tion of the auger creates a live condi- 
tion which keeps feed active and 
free-flowing. This minimizes bridging. 
Note, too, how slide vaive is located 
below auger—greatly simplifying clean- 
out. And, with auger recessed into 
hopper, there is no place for water to 
accumulate —seepage is eliminated. 


Exclusive with Butler at no extra cost! Here’s the newest in bulk feed stor- 
age and handling. The new Butler 1960 line of Bulk-O-Matic tanks, the only 
bulk tanks with hoppers specially designed to handle 1960 feeds. 

This new Live-Bottom-Action hopper (see details at left) is a major 
improvement in bulk tank design. Available in both Butler standard and 
new Butler smooth wall tanks, this hopper offers many advantages. 

Flow characteristics of high-fat feeds are improved. There is no boot 
... no place for water to seep in and cause mold. Clean-out is fast, easy and 
complete. Contamination problems are minimized. 

This new 1960 line of Butler bulk tanks can help merchandisers of feed 
products two ways. First, these tanks offer improved feed handling and 
safer storage at no increase in price. This superior line of tanks gives you a 
competitive edge with your important bulk feed customers. 

Secondly, these new tanks can effect substantial savings for the feed 
merchandiser planning bulk feed facilities of his own. Remote-controlled 
load-out stations can be erected and operated more economically. The new 
Live-Bottom-Action hopper requires smaller motors that cost less to buy, 


install and operate. 


Get the full story on the new 1960 line of Butler Bulk-O-Matic tanks— 
the only tanks with Live-Bottom-Action hoppers. Contact your feed manu- 


facturer or write direct. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. 402, P. 0. Box 7027, 1020 East 63rd Street, Kansas City 13, Missouri 
902 Sixth Avenue, $.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
1012 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 
Dept. 2, 2710 Butler Avenue, Richmond 1, California 


Manufacturers of Equipment for Farming, Oi! Transportation, Outdoor Advertising 


Metal Buildings 


Contract Manufacturing 


Factories at Kansas City, Missouri » Minneapolis, Mi 
Birmingham, Alabama « Houston, Texas + Burlington, Ontario, Canada 


ta » Galesburg, Illinois Richmond, California 
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Feed Group Manager 
Adds Fertilizer Job 


SEATTLE—John G. Wilson, man- 
ager of the Washington State Feed 
Assn., Inc., has been elected secre- 
tary of the Pa- Pr 
cific Northwest | 
Plant Food Assn. | 
He will take on § 
the added duties 
Aug. 1 replacing 
Leon Jackson, who 
resigned due to ill 
health. 

The fertilizer 
group operates in 
Washington, Ore- 
gon, Idaho and 
Utah. Mr. Wilson 
received a BBA degree from the Uni- 
versity of Washington in 1923 and 
worked for Fisher Flouring Mills for 
12 years. He later worked for Brown- 
Jeklin Co., then a subsidiary of Nop- 
co Chemical Co. 

He helped organize the Washing- 
ton State Feed Assn., Inc., and in 
1939 was offered a position with the 
group. 


Northwest Feed Unit 
Lays Party Plans 


MINNEAPOLIS—Plans have been 
laid for the annual “Fun Party” of 
the Northwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. to be held Aug. 15 at the Lost 
Spur Ranch Club near Mendota, 
Minn. 

Prizes will be awarded for golf, 
darts, shuffleboard and horseshoes. 
A door prize also will be given out. 
A “slow-pitch” softball game will be 
played between the mixers and allied 
tradesmen. 

Swimming and a golf driving range 
also are available. 

There will be a fee of $3.75 for a 
buffet dinner with a $2.50 green fee 
for those who want to play golf. 
Lunch will not be provided. Checks 
(made out to the Northwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.), may be mailed 
to Clyde Kennedy, P.O. Box 532, 
Minneapolis. 


J. G. Wilson 


Another Profit-Able 
“FARMACEUTICAL” 


Specitide 


MYCIN MIX 
SELLS! 


Protects Profits of 
Your Poultry and Swine 
Producers for Pennies 


a Day. 


M-M for Poultry 
Vitamin-Antibiotic drinking water 
treatment keeps birds healthy... 
promotes faster weight gains in 
broilers and higher egg produc- 
tion in laying flocks. Promotes 
quick recovery from illness or 
stress. 


M-M for Swine 
Helps keep them on feed, puts 
pounds on faster by stimulating 
appetite, and guards against dis- 
ease. Mix in drinking water... 
does not settle out. 
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GOVERNOR BARBECUES CHICKEN—Commonwealth of Kentucky em- 
ployees were entertained recently at a chicken barbecue. Governor Bert 
Combs, second from right, gets some help with the barbecue duties. From the 
left, are: W. R. Brooks, Armour & Co. of Mt. Sterling, Ky.; Ralph McManigal, 
Tuxedo Feeds, Lexington, Ky.; Curtis Collier, Poultry & Egg National Board, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Governor Bert Combs; and Bill Dennis, president, Kentucky 
Poultry Federation, Glasgow, Ky. The governor and his cabinet entertained 
between 5,000 and 6,000 persons, serving three and one-half tons of Kentucky 
chicken. Kentucky processors, feed manufacturers, the Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn. and the Kentucky Poultry Federation were instrumental in 


securing broilers for the affair. 


Rations Compared 
During Arkansas’ 
Swine Study Day 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK.—A Swine 
Study Day held recently at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas’ southwest 
branch experiment station presented 
new research on swine nutrition and 
comparative values of different feeds. 

Dr. P. R. Noland, animal husband- 
man, reported that high quality milo 
can be substituted for as much as 
100% of the corn in the ration when 
the price of milo is 10% less than 
the price of corn. Dr. Noland based 
his figuring on the feed required per 
pound of gain in five different feed- 
ing trials. 

He also gave results of feeding milo 
containing different moisture levels. 
The grain sorghum was fed to dif- 
ferent lots at three moisture levels— 
24%, 15% and 13%. 


On a dry matter basis, pigs fed the 
wet milo and those fed the field-dryed 
milo required about half a pound 
more grain per pound of gain than 
those fed corn. Pigs fed air-dry milo 
required three fourths pound more 
grain per pound of gain than those 
fed corn, he explained. 

Dr. Noland added that an experi- 
ment is currently in progress to test 
means of improving the efficiency of 
milo rations. One method being stu- 
died is the addition of small amounts 
of fat to the ration. 


Protein Sources 

In another experiment, soybean 
protein produced pork as efficiently 
as animal protein sources. The ration 
was properly supplemented with B 
vitamins to meet nutritional needs of 
the animals. 

Dr. K. W. Scott, associate animal 
husbandman, said that pigs at the 
Arkansas station gained no faster 
from addition of fish proteins or from 
meat scraps than they did from the 
all-vegetable corn-soybean meal ra- 


tion properly supplemented with B 
vitamins. 

Another trial was conducted to 
compare fortified corn-soybean 
meal ration to rations with and with- 
out B vitamins; alfalfa meal; and a 
complex ration containing meat and 
bone scraps, fish solubles, dried whey, 
and dried beet pulp. 

“The combination of proteins did 
not produce as satisfactory growth 
rate and feed efficiency as the corn- 
soybean meal ration. And alfalfa meal 
showed no benefit,” Dr. Scott said. 

“Cost and quality of supplements 
are prime considerations in deciding 
whether to feed animal or vegetable 
protein supplements,” he continued. 
“Soybean meal in the trials cost only 
$3.80 a hundred pounds compared to 
$7.50 for fish meal, which precludes 
its use in swine finishing rations.” 


Bartlett & Snow 


Names Appointee 


CLEVELAND — Joseph E. Payton, 
formerly applications engineer and 
assistant manager of the Triumph 
division of the C. 
O. Bartlett & 
Snow Co, has | 
been named sales 
service manager 
of the division ac- 
cording to a com- 
pany announce- 
ment. 

Mr. Payton’s en- 
tire adult life has 
been spent in the 
grain, feed and 
flour industries. 
He spent four years in the mainte- 
nance department of General Mills 
at Louisville, Ky. He then spend four 
years as maintenance superintendent 
of the International Milling Co. plant 
at Baldwinsville, N.Y. 

For eight years he conducted a 
contracting business — engineering, 
coordinating, selling and installing 
grain elevator and feed mill equip- 
ment including complete plants. 

Mr. Payton was then sales engineer 
for Shelby Manufacturing Co. of 
Shelby, Ohio, for two years and 
joined Bartlett-Snow in 1955. He soon 
became applications engineer, then 
assistant manager of the Triumph 
division and was active in designing, 
testing and developing Triumph’s 
new line of corn shellers, corn clean- 
ers, cob blowers, scalping screens 
and Triumph accessory mill and ele- 
vator equipment. 


J. E. Payton 


New Way 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


Check these features: 


Announcing... 
THE ALL NEW 


BAG and BULK 
FEED BODY 


*% Discharge auger con load body from any * Light weight. 12 ft. body weighs only 2840 Ib., 
yet has 10 gauge floor. 


direction. 


* Carries one-ton loads without wasted space. 
* Any bin can be unloaded first. 


low price. 


ALL BULK BODIES ALSO AVAILABLE 


* Braced on the inside for greater capacity and 
a better surface for your advertising. ‘ 


*% Economical! You will be surprised at the low, 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE, PRICES, OR DEMONSTRATION 


NEW WAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


600 EAST COAST STREET 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Cyanamid Names 
Promotion Manager 


NEW .YORK—American Cyanamid 
Co. has named Dr. L. W. Groves as 
promotion manager of animal indus- 


try products, it 
was announced 
by Edward H. 
Smythe, agricul- 
tural division mar- 
keting director. 
Effective immedi- 
ately Dr. Groves 
is responsible for 
all advertising and 
promotional activ- 
ities pertaining to 
animal feed, vet- 
erinary and food 
products. Dr. Groves joined Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co. in 1953 and was 
active in the presentation of adver- 
tising and promotional material for 
veterinary products. In 1957 he was 
appointed assistant advertising man- 
ager and was responsible for the 
over-all planning and budgeting for 
animal health products. 

Before coming to Cyanamid, Dr. 
Groves. taught and practiced veter- 
inary medicine on the west coast. He 
received his D.V.M. degree in 1938 
from the University of Toronto and 
a masters degree in 1947 from Wash- 
ington State University. 

Named to assist Dr. Groves as 
assistant promotion manager is Har- 
old G. Dickey. Prior to joining Cy- 
anamid, Mr. Dickey was advertising 
manager for Honeggers’ & Co. of 
Fairbury, Ill. He had advertising re- 
sponsibilities for the company’s feed 
products and livestock and poultry 
equipment. 

Dr. Groves and Mr. Dickey will 
report to the animal industry prod- 
ucts manager, Frank O. Noel. 


Set Texas Poultry 
Meeting Aug. 23-25 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS—Conven- 
tion time is approaching for the Tex- 
as poultry industry. The Texas Poul- 
try Industry Exposition will be held 
at Hotel Texas here Aug. 23-25, it 
was announced by the four sponsor- 
ing groups. 

The exposition takes the place of 
the Texas Poultry Improvement 
Assn. convention of former years and 
is sponsored jointly by that group, 
Texas Turkey Federation, Texas 
Broiler Council and Texas Egg Coun- 
cil. All groups except Texas Broiler 
Council will elect officers and direc- 
tors during the event. 

Scheduled for the final afternoon 
of the exposition is a general session 
to consider the feasibility of organ- 
izing an over-all state poultry indus- 
try group. 

Condemnation losses will be the 
topic for a panel discussion the final 
day of the exposition. 

Also at the closing day sessions, 
Frank Sisco, Texas Broiler Council 
president, will speak on Texas’ coop- 
eration in the National Broiler Coun- 
cil’s financial program. A poll will be 
taken on opinions of broiler industry 
people regarding support for that 
group. Since a recent change of fi- 
nance plan by the national group, 
Texas has been operating on a tem- 
porary plan. 

One of the exposition highlights 
will be selection of a Texas Turkey 
Queen. 


TASTE-STAGE 


feeding 


L. W. Groves 


...a research proven feed- 
ing plan that combines pal- 
atability factors with your 
modern life-cycle nutrition. 


For Complete Information Write: 
FLAVOR CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


3037 N. Clark St., Chicage 
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One of a series in the interests of established feed manufacturers 
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hefore you decide toy imahwfacture your own feed 


You may be tempted to - 
your own feed. Think twice. You may 


be courting trouble ingin area basic requirements, | 


your field of specialization. Ee@@per- 
formangé @ very#tritical fettor in 
the sugeess Of 
Manufacturing feeds mthe light of 
today’s Mutritioma: mmowledge and 
requmements is a spe- 
4 cialized, intricate process. It involves 
 Mutritional “know-now” and the pur- 


gredients. Many of these axesgos 
micro-nutrients and drugs, which 
must be used with prescription-like 


World's Oldest and 
gost Specialists in 
Feed Fortification 


Foreign Offices: 
Belgium—13 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp « Italy—Via G. N 


chase and combine of dozens of in- 


4, Milan Mexico—Apartacdo Postal 30209, 


accuracy. Precision 
machinery, with.skilled operators, 
fead industry is highly developed and 
competently managed in this specu 
ized\field. Your best bet is to depend 
on established@feed manufacturers. 
for thé kind Of feeds thataréa 
to a successful operation. f 
Dawe’s Laboratories is 
a-silent partner” in America’s 
feeds, For over thirty years, We nave 
specialized in providing vitamins, 
other additives, and service to the 
feed industry. 


DAWE'’'S 
LABORATORIES, INC. 
4800 S&S. Richmond St. 
Chicago 32, Minois 


Mexico VenezuelawApartade 3050, Caracas 
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The Story of Change 


Changing Patterns and Trends in the Feed 
Industry in the West 


A recent trip through several west- 
ern states indicates that the feed in- 
dustry is faced with many new and 
continuing problems and develop- 
ments. These include a trend toward 
more financing, competition of mill 
owners who add new equipment and 
services in order to gain the business 
of the big feeder or poultry owner 
and the advance of integration from 
several large companies already in 
allied agricultural lines. 

This article will deal principally 
with parts of Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Oregon, Arizona, New 
Mexico and Texas. Since California 
seems to be the maker of trends, in- 
stead of a follower, it will be cov- 
ered by subsequent articles dealing 
with the various phases of the indus- 
try. 

One area studied carefully was 
eastern Colorado where re-occurring 
drouths have helped drive out the 
small farmer and feeder. Farm pop- 
ulation has dwindled, and with it the 
farm flocks and small herds of win- 
ter-fed cattle. 

“Feed sales are no longer some- 
thing you take for granted,” said 
Leonard Hudnall, Nelson Feed Store, 
Las Animas. “Now a dealer must cre- 


By Jess F. Blair 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


ate new business by promotion and 
financing, and then equipping his 
mill to make fed at a lower cost.” 

In this area, %*g-time cattle feed- 
ing is growing streadily. However, 
the large feedlot owners have their 
own mills and may buy only a sup- 
plement or nothing at all from the 
regular feed dealers. 

Much the same condition prevails 
in northern Colorado where family- 
size farms are on the decline. Here, 
however, the trend toward big farm- 
ing is slower than in some states, and 
many small feeders are still in busi- 
ness. A few of them are now doing 
custom feeding for larger feeders be- 
cause they are not financially able 
to buy cattle of their own. 

Here, as elsewhere, the large feed- 
lots have their own mills and buy 
almost nothing from dealers who 
have been in business a long time. 


Mills Larger 

In the thickly settled farming re- 
gions of northern Utah and along the 
Snake River in Idaho and Oregon, 
the feed mills are getting larger as 
the small farms merge into large 
ones. 

“This trend has posed a serious 
problem for us,” said a mill owner 


‘Ray Cwing 
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DON HUCKLE 


W. E. Thompson 


THE TOMMY THOMPSON CO. 
3617 Dryden Road 
Fort Worth 9, Texas 
WAinut 3-0005 


Gary Ferguson 
533 67th Ave., N.E. 
Minneapolis 21, Minn. 


SUnset 4-2788 


C.F.D. 
P.O. Box 431 
Binghamton, N.Y. 
RA. 3-3521 


KENT EWING 


2690 E. Foothill Blvd. 
Pasadena, California 


Bill Thompson 


THE TOMMY THOMPSON CO. 
3617 Dryden Road 
Fort Worth 9, Texas 
WAlnut 3-0005 


ALAN BADER 


P.O. Box 267 
Ogden, Utah 
EXport 4-9323 


Walt Krumbholz 


The Leo Cook Co, 
E. 41 Gray Ave. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Riverside 7-8063 


north of Salt Lake City. ‘We're too 
small to put on an outside salesman 
and serviceman. To get enough ex- 
tra business to justify them, we 
would also be forced to add a bulk 
feed truck and go into a financing 
program. With two larger mills al- 
ready fighting for the business, I 
doubt if the venture would pay off.” 

One trend very evident in these 
states is that of the large corpora- 
tions to enter the feedlot business. 
One example is the Coors Brewing 
Co., Golden, Colo., which is complet- 
ing a mill and feedlot near Longmont 
which will eventually hold over 20,- 
000 head of beef cattle. The company 
will utilize some of its malt by-prod- 
ucts in formulating feed rations. 

At Burley, Idaho, one of the most 
modern feedlots belongs to Swift & 
Co., which often feeds as many as 
7,000 steers. Another example is at 
Caldwell, Idaho, where the J. R. Sim- 
plot Co., which manufactures ferti- 
lizer, is feeding several thousand head 
of cattle. 

These corporations usually have 
the most modern equipment and hire 
the best superintendents they can 
find. It is his job not only to manu- 
facture the feed but also to buy cat- 
tle, deal with feed brokers and super- 
vise the marketing. 

“My job is to make a profit for the 
company,” said one of the superin- 
tendents. “This means a good feed 
conversion at the lowest possible 
cost. Therefore, I buy ingredients 
wherever I can, streamline opera- 
tions as much as possible and try to 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Jess Blair, a 
special writer for Feedstuffs, has re- 
cently made an extensive tour of sev- 
eral western states. In the accom- 
panying article, he reports on just 
some of his observations of feed in- 
dustry developments in parts of the 
area. Other reports will follow. Feed 
men in other areas, as well as the 
West, will be interested in the re- 
ports. 


keep ahead of the independent feed- 
ers.” 

Most feed dealers stated that their 
problems are not caused directly by 
the corporations, but by the disap- 
pearance of the small feeder and 
poultryman. 

“We can’t make a profit catering 
to our old customers,” said a mill 
owner in eastern Oregon, “because 
too many of them have quit. So now 
we are promoting new business, 
which is a risk business. It means 
more equipment, more financing and 
also adding such services as field 
workers who help with medication 
and management.” 


Dealer Changes 

A few small feed dealers are still 
doing all right, but they are the sur- 
vivors of many who failed. Usually 
because of more favored location or 
better management, they survive the 
competition without too much loss. 

In Ogden, Utah, the Anderson 
Farm & Garden Center once sold a 
large amount of feed to small farm- 
ers, maintained a regular feed route 
and did a thriving business in poul- 
try and livestock supplies. 

“I can remember when we sold 
5,000 baby chicks a week during sea- 
son,” said Moyle Anderson, the own- 
er. “Now we sell scarcely 800 in the 
peak periods. To offset this loss, we 
enlarged our garden and farm store 
department, held some of our cus- 
tomers and picked up the town trade. 
Our profits are as high as ever, but 
our feed business is only a fourth as 

(Turn to CHANGE, page 24) 
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L. J. FOSTER 


540 East J Street 
Ontario, California 
YUkon 6-7624 


HANK WILDER 


539 East 2nd St. 
Ames, lowa 
CEdar 2-4668 


BILL KIESER 


FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 
1370 11th Street 
Denver 4, Colorado 
AComa 2-5706 


Jim Hourihan 


201 Tampa Drive 
Buffalo, New York 
TR. 9519 


1133 Manheim Pike 
Lancaster, Penn. 
EXpress 7-8164 


BUD COOK 


The Leo Cook Ce. 
410 Lewis Bidg. 
Portland 4, Ore. 
CApitol 2-1913 
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Testing at below-requirement levels shows the clear differ- 
ence in the biological availability of phosphorus sources. 


Lyntmle 
The best in feed phosphates DY: 


Below-requirement phosphorus level— When testing at practical levels the 
the difference in biological availability | difference in biological availability 
is undeniable. cannat be accurately determined, 
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Percent Supplemental Phosphorus 


Dr. Herbert Peeler, Director of Animal Nutrition Research at IMC, supervises the “IMC test” of feed phos- 
phate value — the testing technique used to maintain the high biological value of DYNAFOS. 


YOU NEED HAVE NO DOUBT ABOUT 
A PHOSPHORUS SOURCE THAT 
“MEASURES UP” IN THIS TEST 


Chances are you look with a skeptical eye at tests 
used to back up phosphate biological availability 
claims. 

And well you should! Most of these tests are 
conducted at a “practical” phosphorus level—that is, 
test phosphorus sources are.compared in a typical 
commercial formula feed. These tests do NOT 
show the true difference in phosphate sources, be- 
cause the low value of inferior sources is “covered 
up” by phosphorus compounds present in the test 
ration used. 


phosphorus sources for what they really are. That 
is the IMC Biological Assay of Phosphorus Avail- 
ability. This test compares phosphate sources at 
below-requirement levels where each source 
must stand on its own two feet . . . where “life and 
death” differences can be accurately measured. 
One phosphorus source can look this test in the 
eye without flinching. DYNAFOS .. . consistently 
your most biologically available feed phosphate. 
Learn more about DYNAFOS and the testing tech- 
nique used to guard its total quality. Write c/o 


There’s one testing technique that exposes feed the address below. 22-60 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS, FEED INGREDIENTS DEPARTMENT 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


ADMINISTRATIVE CENTER, OLD ORCHARD ROAD, SKOKIE, ILLINOIS, ORCHARD 6-3000 PRODUCTS FOR GROWTH® 


*TRADEMARK 


Sales Agents: EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., P.O. Box 365, Norwood (Mass.) « SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC., Buffalo * GETKIN-MOYER, INC., Norristown (Po.) 
e A. G. GREENE COMPANY, Charlotte (N. Carolina) * EDWARD E. SMITH COMPANY, Atlanta * E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY, Tampa. CENTRAL AREA: 
BULLARD FEED COMPANY, Chicago * GOOD LIFE CHEMICALS, INC., Effingham (Ill.):* JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY, Cincinnati © R. D. ERWIN COMPANY, 
Nashville? * CHAS. F. WILLEN CO., INC., Birmingham (Ala.) * STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridian (Miss.) * The VITA PLUS CORPORATION, Madison (Wis.). 
MIDWEST AREA: BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis * W. P. MANN SALES CO., Omaha * M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY, Kansas City (Mo.) *°B. A. LUCIUS 
COMPANY, Fort Worth. WEST COAST: JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Seattle * JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Compton (Calif.). CANADA: N. D. HOGG LTD., Toronto. 
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convert feed better... 


require no withdrawal time 


Feed manufacturers, independent re- 
search laboratories and college experi- 
ment stations have made Zoamix® a 
thoroughly pre-tested coccidiostat. Trials 
have been run since 1955. Proof of its 
performance lies in the fact that today 
in Canada over 90% of the flocks using 
a coccidiostat are using Zoamix. 


If you’re growing birds . . . protection 
and feed conversion are of prime im- 


portance. Zoamix is as effective as any 
presently available coccidiostat . . . more 
so than 8 of 9. Zoamix is effective against 
all known “coccy” causing strains, with 
no breakthroughs encountered to date. 


The results of comparative feed trials 
are shown in the chart below. Very 
often 10,000 birds will return an extra 
$250.00 profit (frequently much more) 
over flocks fed other coccidiostats. 


RATE OF GAIN 
AND FEED CONVERSION COMPARISONS 


Following A Bic pie F Totals 
I | 6 | 2B 5 6 94. 
Weigh Gone 83 
z 
| | 21 2 | 7] 2 | 14 
2 3 0 1 0 7 


If you’re formulating feed . . . you'll 
appreciate the margins of safety Zoamix 
affords. It’s safe to switch from another 
coccidiostat without a growth setback. 
It’s compatible with every commonly 
used additive and feed ingredient and 
won't alter nutritional requirements. 
Recommended for growing chicks only, 
Zoamix won’t cause injury if mistakenly 
fed to other farm animals. Zoamix can 
be fed to replacement birds as well as 
broilers. Assaying is simple, speedy. 
Zoamix can be pelleted and re-pelleted, 
will not cake or lose potency even when 


*the active ingredient in Zoamix 
stored for prolonged periods . . . or sub- 
jected to severe temperature fluctuations. 
if you’re a poultry processor... 
Zoamix can be fed right up to marketing 
time. No withdrawal time is required. 
Feeding Zoamix results in no change in 
hematology, histology or organ weights 
. .. nor will it impart any “off flavors”. 
You'll fret less . . . profit more by 
adding Zoamix. Stocks available now 
from several warehousing points. For 
aid in registration or technical service 
write: Feed Industry Sales Section, Agri- 
cultural Chemicals Department. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MIDLAND, 


MICHIGAN 
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MAKE YOUR OWN 
SALES OPPORTUNITIES 


A tall, tanned man with tan sport 
shirt and slacks and brown summer 
oxfords came into Joe Brooks’ office, 
a smile on his face. 

“Mr. Brooks?” he inquired. 

“I'm guilty of that monicker,” 
grinned Joe. 


“I’m Phil Ganzer,” the man said. 
“I'm a feed dealer from Missouri. 
Dropped in at my friend Gil Hender- 
son at Cedarville, and we got talkin’ 
feed business. He said you had one 
of the finest farm supply setups he 
ever heard of, so I drove over to take 
a look.” 


“I don’t know if we're the best,” 
Joe said. “But we like the farm sup- 


ply end of our business. Why not? It’s 
very profitable.” 

“I’ve been browsing around out 
there,” Mr. Ganzer said, “and I’ve 
never seen anything like it. I counted 
six islands, plus a lot of perforated 
wallboard displays. You pack a lot of 
merchandise into that room.” 

Joe nodded. “And we make a lot of 
sales, too. Much of that merchandise 


Thé Swift, Safe, Ecqnomical System 
For Handling Matérials 


Whether it'$ unloading bulk: cars. and “trucks or’. 
Cleaning up flat storage buildings’or bins, you'll 
profit from the speed, safety, and savings of an 
Elba-Winchdozer. Initial cost is low beCause-Elba 
machines are simple and versatile ~ you ‘can in- 
fan Stall them anywhere. Operating costs are low, too. 


Output per hour: 40-60 tons 
Se Power: 3.5 HP motor (220 or 440 V) 


© Popular standard unit... 


Send this ¢ coupon now for complete specifications 


Send me full information on your Elba-Winchdozer system for bulk =" : 
car unloading. | am interested in: DALLI[] BULLY MOBY 


Pictured Here .... Ejba BULLY, Heavy Duty 


With 300% overload factor Weight: 960.Lb, 
Other Models Available........ The" 
ouplex unit 


CORPORATION: OF 
-03 43rd RVERUE, CORONA. 68, 


Elba makes unloading a one man opie 
built-in safety that helps cut, lost-time 

and insurance problems. Fhe operator has Complete 

controlvat all times to.start and stop winch and ‘ 

scoop. No extra cables, weights or chains either, be- i 2 

cause Elba’s unique TELECOMMAND cable carries the %, 

5 signal to the electromagnetic clutch which responds 

instantly. Let:us show you how you; can speedup” you 

operation mazove safety — the way! 


The control wire is an integral part “ot thet cable 
Fully protecied by. indestructible pl 


with 


FIRM 


STREET ADDRESS 


ZONE STATE £S-723 


carries a markup of 30, 40 and, in 
some cases, 50%. Sell $10 worth of 
that stuff and you’ve got a handsome 
profit.” 

“I can see that,” Mr. Ganzer re- 
plied. “Notice you're using mostly 
plywood on your islands. Like it?” 

“Sure, you can do a lot with ply- 
wood,” Joe replied. “Let’s go out and 
take a look. I'll show you.” 

The two dealers walked out into 
the large salesroom. “You certainly 
keep it clean,” Mr. Ganzer comment- 
ed 


“It pays. Farmers like clean stores 
and displays just like other folks. 
Anything I hate is to see a new store 
a year after—all dusty and dirty like 
the old one.” 

“I know what you mean, "Mr. 
Ganzer said. “I’ve seen places like 
that. Some dealers always revert to 
old habits.” 


Built to Specifications 

“We had these fixtures built to 
our own specifications,” Joe declared. 
“The biggest one is 4 ft. wide and 12 
ft. long. That’s for showing upright 
sacks of feed and fertilizer. I want 
people to see that display first. The 
smaller islands, flanking them are 214 
ft. wide at the bottom and 4 ft. high. 
They taper toward the top. The bot- 
tom shelf is 21 in. wide and the top 
one—number 5—is 12 in. wide on this 
island.” 

Mr. Ganzer gazed admiringly. “You 
get a lot of merchandise on those 
shelves. And you start right from the 
floor.” 

“That’s it. We want the mass dis- 
play idea and want to use all our 
space. Plywood frame and shelving 
make a strong island.” 

Mr. Ganzer rubbed his chin with a 
forefinger. “Mind if I ask you how 
much these islands cost?” he said. 

“We got a local carpenter to build 
them,” Joe said. “They vary in size. 
Each cost about $70.” 


“Not bad, not bad!” commented 
Mr. Ganzer. “This gives me an idea 
for my store. And you certainly have 
a lot of pictures thumb tacked right 
on the island shelves.” 

“And they help us sell,” Joe said 
enthusiastically. “We've got a camera 
—a Polaroid. Our field salesman 
watches his chance, snaps pictures of 
customers using our livestock and 
poultry remedies. We post the pic- 
tures with name and address of cus- 
tomer on the islands where those 
products are displayed. Shows pros- 
pects just how and where the prod- 
ucts are used. It has really boosted 
our sales.” 

“And this spray outfit picture? Do 
you do custom spraying?” 

Joe chuckled. “We do. I've got two 
spray outfits. One is a small job on a 
tiny trailer. I’ve trained a young fel- 
low to spray elm trees and fruit trees. 
We get from $1 to $3 for spraying 
elm trees, depending on size. Man, 
the trees that fellow sprays. And he 
sells lots 6f garden and lawn items, 
too, to homeowners. They just ask 
for them as they watch him spray 
their trees.” 

“I never knew there was a field 


we're putting on 


WEIGHT 


3/10 lb. per year 
at 8 weeks 


PETERSON 
breeding farm 


DECATUR, ARKANSAS 
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HERE... 


nt to help yours = market more meat-type hogs— 
men ithier, heavier, in size? Then offer swine feeds 
Sen taining PRO-STRES meht after weaning until pigs weigh 
mem 50 to 75 pounds 
PRO-STREP is a higityemeetive combination of penicillin and 
meeptomycin that eyent outbreaks of bacterial swine 
It also mp wth and improves feed efficiency 
mare economically tha gle antibiotic—narrow- or broad- 


3 

why more mere progressive feed mills throughout 
are switchiiig@ tee RO-STREP. What they want is what 
want—an effecti™ of antibiotics that can 
ote growth and peoteciummalth at lower cost. 
r bigger profits-per=pe@umm for your customers at market 
start fortifying your feeds with PRO-STREP. 


Ask your Merck Feed Products Representative or write to 
Merck Chemical Division. Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


The Best Antibiotic Combination... PRO -STREP4:=5 


Penicillin and Streptomycin QW 


@TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC., FOR AN ANTIBIOTIC FEED SUPPLEMENT, 
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“SERVICE 
YOU WILL 
APPRECIATE 


SHELL 


wOvSTON, TEXAS 


PEA SIZE 


MAYO SHELL CORP. 


PHONE P © BOX 784 HOUSTON, TEXAS 


..the quality engi- 
neered California 
Pellet Mill that’s 
ideally suited for 
small capacity 
plants. A real profit 
builder long 
proved in service 
everywhere. 


This is just one of California’s complete line of 
pellet mills. Other models with capacities from 1 to 
15 tons per hour. Write for complete information, 
or ask for your CPM representative to call. 


CcPm CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 


1800 Folsom St., Son Francisco 3, California 
1114 Wabash Ave., Crowfordsville, Indiono 
101 E. 15th Ave., North Konses City 16, Missourl 


Sates & Service Representotives also in: Albany « Birmingham . Columbus - Devenport 

Denver Fort Worth Los Angeles Mexico City « Minneapolis . City . Omehe 
Richmond Seattle St. Lovis Toronto Winnipeg 

Alse manufactured, sold and serviced by Henry Simon Lid., Engiond 


LONGER LIFE WITH THE PACAL 
HAMMER DESIGNED FOR YOU 


Pacal offers a wide variety of types and styles of hammers 
to give you more hours of quality grinding and save on 
replacement costs. Pacal Hammers sharpen as they wear, 
hold their edge and cut cleaner. 

NEW ... Ask for Pacal’s Abrasive Resistant BORALLOY-350 steel 


sheets and plates for severe production applications. Call or write 
the Hammer Division. 


PAPER, CALMENSON & CO. 


County Road B and Walnut Street + Saint Paul 13, Minnesota 
Telephone: MIDWAY 56-9456 


for such spraying,” Mr. Ganzer said 
admiringly. 

“There is, and why shouldn't a feed 
dealer do it seasonally?” Joe said. 
“We also spray for termites. We'll do 

weed spraying, farm building spray- 
ing, fly control spraying. These pic- 
tures show how we do it. They tell 
the story. They get extra business for 
us.” 

Mr. Ganzer shook his head in won- 
der. “I’m beginning to see lots of 
ideas I can use.” 

Combine Operators 

“A dealer can build a good custom 
mill operation, including bulk and 
also run a fine farm supply store,” 
Joe went on. “The store can bring 
in revenue that will pay lots of ex- 
penses. Look how we mount spools of 
rope on a wooden rack—up where 
farmers can see it. That sells more 
rope. Sprayers, hoses, power mowers, 
salt blocks, garden fertilizers, spray 
materials, seeds, electric fence con- 
trollers, work gloves, dairy supplies, 
poly material, farm truck tarps. 
We've just kept adding this stuff as 
farmers ask for it, and our store is 
now jammed for space.” 

“T can see that,” Mr. Ganzer said. 
“After all, if we don’t have these 
items for the farmer, he will go to 
the hardware dealer or the garden 
supply man and get them.” 

“Exactly,” Joe said. “And the farm- 
er likes to shop in one place. Our 
farm supply store, I believe, brings 
us 25% more traffic than we would 
have if we had a smaller store space 
with limited items. And from that 
25% greater traffic, we get quite a 
few new feed customers, too.” 

Joe spent more time with Mr. 
Ganzer. He got out a steel rule and 
gave the other dealer measurements 
of the various island fixtures. They 


checked the perforated wall displays, © 


and the other dealer wrote down a 
long list of products which Joe dis- 
played and sold in his store. 

“I’m going to start a farm supply 
store in my mill when I get back,” 
Mr. Ganzer said enthusiastically. 
“I've got part of a long warehouse I 
can remodel into a 20 by 30 space. 
After I get it done I'll take some 
pictures and send to you.” 


“Do that,” encouraged Joe. “I'd 
like to see them.” 
Mr. Ganzer smiled. “And listen, 


Joe. Why don’t you and your family 
make a point of driving down to Mis- 
souri on your vacation? Stop over- 
night at my house. You think you got 
nice scenery here in Wisconsin. Well, 
let me tell you, Missouri is some 
scenic state, too. I live close to the 
Ozarks. Man, that’s country.” 

“You've given me an idea.” Joe 
said. “We might just take a notion 
to drive down and see your part of 
the country.” 


CHANGE 


(Continued from page 18) 


much as it was 15 to 20 years ago.” 

Another feed dealer said that once 
there were nine feed stores in his 
town, but now only three of them 
remain. 

“I am the only little one left,” he 
said, “and manage to get along by 
catering to the little customers that 
my competitors overlook or don’t 
want. But there is only enough busi- 
ness for one feed store such as mine. 
If I had a competitor, one of us 
would go out of business.” 


Bulk Feed 

As feedlots, dairies and poultry 
farms increase in size, there is a 
change-over to bulk feeding. These 
new customers are trying to reduce 
expenses to compensate for the low- 
ering profit margin, and the first 
thing they investigate is feeding 
costs. 

As bulk feeding increases, mill 
owners are putting on larger deliv- 
ery trucks. In some of the non-moun- 
tainous areas, the mills are adding 
trailers to haul as much as 20 tons 


of feed at one load. Most of these 
large trucks have various compart- 
ments, so that several customers can 
be serviced at one delivery. 

Pilot feeding operations by mill 
owners seems to be increasing in 
some areas as a means of promoting 
new business. One dealer gained sev- 
eral new customers by raising brood 
sows and selling them to farmers. 
Aside from the profit on the sows, he 
developed an interest in swine grow- 
ing which resulted in extra feed sales. 

One new figure to emerge in this 
trend toward larger farm units has 
been the field service man, or out- 
side salesman as he is sometimes 
called. These men are indispensable 
to the feed dealers who cater to the 
big feeders and poultry owners. 

“This is particularly true of the 
poultryman,” said one mill owner 
who feeds several hundred thousand 
laying hens. “Some of my customers 
who keep 30,000-50,000 hens are too 
busy to supervise the medication and 
other details, so they expect some- 
one to advise them on when to vac- 
cinate, to keep check on new prod- 
ucts and even help out with manage- 
ment problems.” 

Usually the field man is a gradu- 
ate from some college with a good 
poultry department, or he has had 
years of practical experience. The 
ideal would be a man who has had 
both the college training and experi- 
ence, and can also get along har- 
moniously with the flock owners. 
Such men demand a good salary, but 
the feed man who tries to operate 
without them often finds his business 
being whittled away by competitors 
who do provide extra services. 

In commenting on the trend toward 
more customer service, a dealer in 
West Texas said: “We are providing 
a lot of services we would like to 
abandon, but it’s like treadmill. When 
you are in as deep as most mill own- 
ers are, you try to stay ahead of the 
competition any way you can.” 


Research Firm Formed 


DENVER — Articles of incorpora- 
tion have been filed by Feed Research 
Corp. to engage in a general feed 
research and animal nutrition busi- 
ness. Listed as incorporators are Don- 
ald S. Stubbs, Robert L. Shanstrom 
and George M. Hopfenbeck, Jr. Direc- 


tors include Leon Beaver, Ben R. 


Ferguson and Richard Goff. 


3 IMPROVED 
FORTIFIERS 


| for egg, breeder, 
= turkey and broiler feeds 


VITADINE 
(100 Ibs.) 


VITADINE 
(50 Ibs.) XX 


NUTRIFFIC 
(10 Ibs.) 


New stepped-up potencies, low mixing costs, 
more uniform distribution . . . to meet to- 
day’s need for oe feed efficiency! 3 
package sizes to meet the exact needs of 
your equipment for easy, accurate mixing. 


WRITE 
TODAY! 
for latest 
information on 
Blatchford’s 
Improved 
Fortifiers 


Moin Plont & Offices Midwest West (oor 
WAUNEGAM, TLL. Des Mornes, lo Nompeo, Idcoho 
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New Bemis Brite-Lite* Inks won’t actually light up the dark 
.-. but they will light up your brand and your sales ........ 


The greatest advance in burlap bag printing in ten years, Brite-Lite Inks are the development of 
Bemis’ own ink mill. Ask your Bemis Man to show you examples of Brite-Lite printing on 
burlap bags. You'll be amazed and delighted at the bright- ae 
ness and sharpness. And you'll want to specify Brite-Lite— flexible packaging 
the premium inks for premium merchandising packages. ideas 


are born 


GENERAL OFFICES—408 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS 2 © SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Go and Grow 


for the pe with Ful-O-Pep’s 
point bulk grind- i rogram : 
1. Unsurpassed and 


in bulk, grind- 2. Experienced 
engineering help. 3. Help in 
financing. 4. of trained sales 
and service men. 5. plete line of 


research-built farm-proved concentrates. 


Ful-O-Pep! 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
Ful-O-Pep Sales Manager, Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Iilinois 


PULVERIZED OATS 


A competitively priced grade that has a 
record for improving the quality of mixed 
feeds. Also available in pelleted form. 


Phone: FRanklin 4-2142 Teletype: MP477 
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SHAKERS 


FOR GREATER EFFICIENCY 


DOUBLE DECK 
SHAKER 
No. 3875 


_ TALL FRAME 
NO. 3875 shakers 
are used where 
sacking is desired 
at the end of the 
shaker A single or 
double sacking 
hopper can be fas- 
tened to front of shaker frame with a manual lever 
to control speed of sacking. 


ALL STEEL 
SHAKER 
No. 4832 


NO. 4832 SNAP- 
PY ALL STEEL 
SHAKERS have 

offset in metal 


anti-friction bearii 
sides which adds 


operation 


SMALL SHAKER NO. 3626 is used in 
many places where smaller capacities 
are desired. The unit is constructed to 
reduce cost yet the same efficient opera- 
tion is obtained as in other more ex- 


pensive units. 

HELM MANUFRETURING 
a: MANUFACTURERS OF FEED MILL MACHINERY 
aera * 2550 E. 28th + Pho. MA 4-7224 © Fort Worth, Texas 


| * Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 


SELLIN' SAM 


“These chicken pellets are great! Now | can feed 
without getting off the porch!" 


= ~ 
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Revise USDA Bulletin 
Covering Egg Quality 


WASHINGTON—Persons interest- 
ed in equipment and methods for 
quality measurement of eggs will find 
useful information in the revised U.S. 
Department of Agriculture bulletin 
“Equipment and Methods for Measur- 
ing Egg Quality.” 

According to the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service’s Poultry Division, in- 
formation in the bulletin has special 
value for egg producers or marketing 
groups who may want to emphasize 
quality control or who want to use 
the Federal-State Quality Control 
program in egg marketing. 


The bulletin includes description 
and illustrations of equipment and 
methods for measuring quality of 
shell, albumen (white) and yolk. 
Other topics covered include meat 
and blood spots, factors to consider in 
testing eggs, methods of recording 
results and temperature and humid- 
ity. 

For persons interested in the Fed- 
eral-State Quality Control program, 
the revision includes a discussion of 
minimum requirements of procure- 
ment and distribution, minimum re- 
quirements at time of packaging, 
number of cases comprising a repre- 
sentative sample and differences in 
requirements for eggs to be marketed 
as USDA “Fresh Fancy Quality,” 
Grade AA or Grade A. 

Copies of the revised bulletin— 
AMS No. 246, “Equipment and Meth- 
ods for Measuring Egg Quality”—are 
available from the marketing Infor- 
mation Division, Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 


Purdue Swine Day 
Plans Announced 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—Purdue Uni- 
versity’s 40th annual Swine Day, 
sponsored by the department of ani- 
mal science, will be held Friday, Aug. 
26, at the livestock experimental 
farm. 

Tours of swine experiments at the 
farm will start at regular intervals 
from 8 a.m. until 10:30 a.m., accord- 
ing to J. H. Conrad, swine nutrition 
specialist, and W. M. Beeson, head of 
animal nutrition work at Purdue, who 
are in charge of the all-day program. 

Featured on the morning program 
will be experimental results on high- 
moisture corn preserved with an anti- 
biotic, levels of protein with and 
without an arsenical, mist-type cool- 
ing of swine, identification of meat- 
type strains and levels of antibiotics. 
Also, a five-season summary of the 
Indiana Swine Evaluation Station 
project will be presented. 

Dr. N. J. Volk, director of Purdue's 
agricultural experiment station, will 
preside at the afternoon session. 

At this session, Dr. E. O. Haelter- 
man of Purdue’s new school of vet- 
erinary science and medicine will dis- 
cuss “Disease Free Pigs—Their Po- 
tential Role.” H. L. Self, Iowa State 
University animal scientist, then will 
talk about “The Status and Poten- 
tial of Artificial Insemination in 
Swine.” C. B. Cox, Purdue agricul- 
tural economist, will tell about “The 
Hog Marketing Challenge,” and Ed- 
gar Urevig, general manager, Tilney 
Farms, Lewisville, Minn., will con- 
clude the afternoon program with a 
discussion of “Our Changing System 
of Swine Production.” 


Grinding, Mixing Rates Issued 


_ ST. LOUIS—Rates on grain grind- 
ing and processing and feed mixing, 
submitted by about 2,000 persons 
from across the U.S. to Doane Agri- 
cultural Service, Inc, have been 


listed. 

Averages were compiled from the 
estimates submitted in the survey. 
The rates are shown in the accom- 
panying table. 


1960 Grinding, Custom Feed Mixing Rates 


Basis of North North 
charge Central East South Mountain Pacific 
Grinding feed 
Corn (medium) ................. Cwrt. 13 17 25 17 -20 
Corn and cobs .................. Cwt. 13 16 26 16 -20 
Cwt. 18 26 16 -20 
Cwt 13 17 24 -23 
Sorghum ee Cwrt. 12 .18 .23 
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When other drugs fail against 
coxy breaks... 


THE ONLY COCCIDIOSTAT 
EFFECTIVE AGAINST ALL : 
IMPORTANT COCCIDIAL SPECIES 


No other drug can match the effectiveness, safety, and economy of 
S.Q. in treating outbreaks of coccidiosis in chicks, poults, pullets— 
and birds in production. Unlike other drugs, $.Q. works best during 
the all-important 72- to 96-hour period aftef infection, when coc- 
cidia are most vulnerable to medication. 


S.Q.—used promptly at therapeutic levels—will check coxy outbreaks 
...cut losses by holding mortality and stunting to a minimum... 
keep flocks on feed until the outbreak is under control. 

Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


; with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 
@ TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC., FOR SULFAQUINOXALINE. © MERCK & CO., INC. 
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Superior 
milk 
producer 


Nutritionists recognize corn 
gluten feed as a superior milk 
producer. Buffalo Brand has 
been a standard in the feed 
industry for more than 

60 years. To get top milk 
production, make sure your 
dairy rations include Buffalo 
Brand Corn Gluten Feed. 


of 


BUFFALO 


CORN GLUTEN FEED 


Here’s the professor’s advice 
to the feed manufacturer... 


... “I believe there is little doubt but what Feed- 


stuffs is the business publication which would best 
serve your needs. This is an outstanding publication 
without rival within its field. I am sure it will fulfill 
your interest in ‘ingredient market news, services 
available, technical information, innovations, etc.” 


So wrote a professor of animal science at a large 
midwestern university in response to a letter from a 
Jamaicen feed manufacturer asking which maga- 
zine would be most helpful in his business. 


There are a lot of hard-headed businessmen in the 
feed industry who agree with the professor . . . near- 
ly 14,000 of them subscribe to FEEDSTUFFS ... 
because it helps them keep abreast of their fast- 
paced industry. 


You can begin receiving your own personal copy of 
FEEDSTUFFES .. . your own complete source of 
industry news . . . 52 information-packed issues a 
year for only $5. 


Write FEEDSTUFFS Circulation Department, 
2501 Wayzata Boulevard, Minneapolis 40, Minne- 
sota. Please include the name of your company and 
your department for our circulation records. 


MILL AND ELEVATOR—The St. Ansgar (Iowa) Graim & Feed mill is on 


the left and the elevator on the right. Oats processing is done in the elevator. 


lowa Mill Rebuilds With 
Expansion in Mind 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


When the management of St. Ans- 
gar (Iowa) Grain & Feed decided to 
rebuild its elevator and feed mill, fol- 
lowing a disastrous fire, future ex- 
pansion was foremost in mind. 

A smaller and less expensive eleva- 
tor and‘ mill could have been built 
for shorter term needs, but officials 
of the company invested $200,000 in 
buildings and equipment. And they 
are glad they did. 

Claire Brasch, manager of the com- 
pany, says that of the $200,000 total 
cost, the feed mill share is about 
$85,000. The mill is operating with 
one man, whereas two men had been 
required for the same amount of 
work in the older mill. 

“Good layout and automatic equip- 
ment have given us more tonnage per 
man hour and a smooth working op- 
eration,” says Mr. Brasch. 

The rebuilt mill was formally 
opened Jan. 22-23. Hundreds of farm 
people attended the grand opening 
and were taken on a tour of the new 
feed blending operations. Attendance 
prizes included a television set and a 
stereophonic record player. Farmers 
who brought grain to the elevator on 
the two opening days were eligible 
for free grinding and mixing. A front 
page news story and a full page ad- 
vertisement in the local newspaper 
gave the new feed plant a great deal 
of publicity throughout the trade 
area. 

The mill was designed by Thomas 
C. Hanson Co., Inc., Minneapolis, and 
the general contractor was Chipera 
Construction Co., Doran, Minn. Cap- 


acity is 100 tons per day with one- 
man operation. 

Since the new mill has been in 
operation, Mr. Brasch reports that 
grinding and mixing business is com- 
ing in from a larger area. He esti- 
mates that the trade territory has 
been extended five miles in each di- 
rection, indicating the customer re- 
sponse to better processing facilities. 

Ninety percent of the business in 
feeds here is in bulk, Mr. Brasch 
states. The firm handles Master Mix 
and Hubbard feeds. A 5-ton capacity 
Dorsey truck is used to deliver bulk 
feeds. This firm has operated a grain 
bank for five years, and it is an in- 
tegral part of the business in satis- 
factorily serving many customers. In 


MAP OF AREA—This is a map of 
the trade area covered by the firm. 
Trade now comes in from five miles 
more in each direction, due to the 
new facilities, the firm reports. 


CONTROL CENTER—This is the automatic control center for feed propor- 


tioning and blending. 
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a truck parked under the overhead 
bins in the loadout area. 


operation of the grain bank, the price 
of corn and oats is pegged annually. 
At present it is $1 for corn and 64¢ 
for oats. The grain is taken in on a 
buy and sell basis. Most farmers 
bring in enough grain for two to 
three months’ grinding needs. 

This method of grain bank opera- 
tion works very well, says Mr. 
Brasch, and is satisfactory to custo- 
mers. In addition, customers are 
charged 2¢ per bushel for an in- 
handling fee when grain is brought 
for grain bank storage. 

Receiving Drives 

There are two receiving drives at 
the new mill. The drive for the feed 
mill has two pits, one for grain and 
ingredients and the other for grain 
for grinding. The second drive has a 
receiving pit for elevator grain. A 
Minneapolis Sheet Metal Co. auger 
is used to bring grain into the eleva- 
tor from the rail dumping pit. An 
Energy hoist is here in the feed mill 
drive and a Strong-Scott air hoist 
in the elevator drive. 

Five Howell elevator legs take 
grain and soft ingredients into over- 
head bins. There are 31 bins used in 
the feed mill, and 17 bins in the ele- 
vator. In the mill are 10 loadout bins, 
six of which hold 20 tons each, and 
four which hold 10 tons each. There 
are 12 ingredient bins over the scale, 
and each holds 10-18 tons. Four other 
bins are used for storing grain to be 
fed into the mill or to be sacked. 

Three bins for sacking feed are 
conveniently located. In addition, 
space has been provided for two bins 
for future pellet mill use. 

A Prater drag takes grist from the 
pit into a Prater hammermill, 100 
h.p., and an additional 40 h.p. on the 
blower. The mixer used is a 2-ton 
Strong-Scott with surge bin under- 
neath. 

A Howe weigh scale is used on the 
2-ton hopper. The hopper was con- 
structed locally, says Mr. Brasch. 

The elevator has a storage capacity 
of 55,000 bu., and it also houses a 
very stable oat processing operation 
of the company. The equipment in- 
cludes two Roskamp hullers and roll- 
ers. Seasonally, the firm has two men 


working days on oats processing and 
two men on a night shift. 

The rolled oats go to feed manu- 
facturers in various states. The St. 
Ansgar Grain & Feed purchases its 
oats from Iowa and Minnesota. 

The elevator has a positive air sys- 
tem which transfers the hulls after 
processing to a distant 50-ton capac- 
ity hull house or directly to a car. 

At the present time, 50% of the 
oats sold are in bulk and 50% in 
bags. The firm has a dust collector 
for each oat huller and roller. 


Promotional Campaigns 


Sales promotion and educational 
campaigns by this firm are quite out- 
standing. Each year, Mr. Brasch has 
a customer appreciation banquet at 
a local hall. Usually 100-150 farmers 
attend. They are given a dinner and 
entertainment is provided. 

“We don’t try to give customers a 
sales talk at this banquet,” says Mr. 
Brasch. “It isn’t called for. This is 
just a dinner to entertain our cus- 
tomers.” 


A basement in the new office build- 
ing is also used extensively in educa- 
tional work with feeders. Mr. Brasch 
holds occasional feeder meetings here 
and serves those attending coffee and 
doughnuts. From 20 to 30 farmers at- 
tend each meeting. Mr. Brasch tries 
to hold separate meetings for hog 
farmers and also special meetings for 
poultrymen. This concentration of 
special interest helps make feeder 


INGREDIENTS WEIGHED — Some 
bulk ingredients are weighed from 
bins here into a weigh buggy. 


DUAL DRIVE—This picture shows 
the dual drive between the elevator 
and mill. 


FLOW CHART—This flow chart of the mill is posted on the office wall for | 


customers to inspect. 


ALITY-BUILT 
ER MILL 


because 


IT PROCESSES 


GRAIN 


TO GET MORE 


GAIN 


FOR YOUR CUSTOMERS 


Livestock eat better . . . gain more . .. from grain processed by a W-W Grain 
Roller Mill! Quality features include: precision single-control-wheel adjustment .. . 
chilled-cast “mill-type" rolls, hardened through entire thickness of wall . . . heavy 
rustproof cast-iron frame. Rolls don't clash when running empty. Low-Cost W-W 
Roller Exchange regrooving service available at low cost. Once you see and compare, 
you'll choose a W-W Grain Roller Mill! Sizes from 6" to 36" widths. 


Model Roll Size HLP. Price on” 
706-S 10°'x6" 1 $ 189. 
712-S 10°*x12"* 3 450.00 
10"*x18" 580.00 
10 773.00 
830-S 10°*x30"* 1s 1,080.00 
10"'x36" 20 1,440.00 


*Prices f.o.b. Wichita. Easy terms available. 
Write for free literature and attractive time-payment plan. 


DEPT. 311 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 


Aeroglide 
service 
engineer 


You Get His Services, Too, 
When You Buy An 


“Aeroglide’ Drier 


Yes, we are not through when you sign the order and 
delivery is made on an Aeroglide grain drier. 


With each installation, you receive the services of a 
factory-trained service engineer. He assures you of a 
properly erected unit and then a perfectly operating one. 


After that, he is still not through. He stays with you 
to train your personnel in how to operate your drier. 
He goes over each piece of equipment in explaining its 
function in producing top-quality grain day after day. 
There are little extra hints your operator can learn— 
the proper maintenance and care that should be given 
this fine piece of equipment. Your own grain drier man- 
val will be given to you. He answers your questions— 
nothing is left to chance. Only when you are satisfied 
with the installation and only after your people are 
properly trained do we feel that our job is finished. 


Even after this, you can write or telephone to get 
answers to your questions. We are not content to just 
build the finest grain drier . . . we see to it that it pro- 
duces year after year top-quality grain. 


Kansas Plant—Aeroglide St. & South Ave.—Emporia, Kansas 601 


me row 
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FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 
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Taff Inc. 


SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 


OAT PROCESSING—This the firm’s 
oat processing department in the ele- 
vator section. 


meetings more successful, he believes. 
In addition, this basement meeting 
room is also used extensively by farm 


LA BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


and town people for various meetings. 
Farm groups use it regularly and so 
do the Boy Scouts. Recently, Mr. 
Brasch gave permission to a local 


Ele looks right through 


Lime Crest Trace-Mineral Pre-Mixes... 


The Lime Crest spectrographer carefully 
“reads” spectrogram after spectrogram just 
to be sure that Lime Crest Trace-Mineral 
Pre-Mixes meet the guarantees that have 
been made for them. Nothing is left to 
chance ...each pre-mix must be right. 
That’s why you can depend on the 
trace-mineral pre-mixes you buy from 
Lime Crest. But Lime Crest has much more 
than painstaking control to offer. Almost 
15 years ago the Lime Crest Research 
Laboratory was established — the only 
research Laboratory in the industry operated 
primarily to study the role of trace minerals 
in animal nutrition and to develop better 
trace-mineral pre-mixes. From the Lime 
Crest Research Laboratory have come many 
important developments: new and better 
ingredients of trace-mineral pre-mixes — 
ingredients which are not only fully 
compatible with one another but also more 
compatible with the fat-soluble vitamins 

in your feed. And Lime Crest Trace-Mineral 
Pre-Mixes remain free-flowing indefinitely; 
they do not cake or “set”. If you are not 
already using a Lime Crest Trace-Mineral 
Pre-Mix*, write or call us for more 
information . . . at least, let us send you 
our latest folder and price list. 


*If you want a special pre-mix, we can 
satisfy your requirements ... send us your 
specifications for a prompt quotation. 


LIME CREST 


TRACE MINERAL PRE-MIXES 


Limestone Products Corp. of America, Newton, N. J. — World’s Largest Producer of Crystalline Calcite Products 
Canadian Disiributor: The Ash Chemical Company, 353 St. Nicholas Street, Montreal 1, Province of Quebec 


dancing class to use the room once a 
week. 

The office building is 28 by 34 ft., 
or about 1,000 sq. ft. The basement 
meeting hall has about 800 sq. ft. of 
space. 

With the new mill and elevator and 
diversified feed processing program, 
Mr. Brasch feels that his firm should 
be able to continue to serve farmers 
of the area very efficiently. The in- 
crease in the customer list shows that 
the program is producing results. 


Broiler Condemnation 
Losses Heavy for 10% 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS—An 
estimated 10% of the nation’s broiler 
producers are responsible for more 
than 75% of all the condemnations, 
according to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s Agricultural Marketing 
Service. 

F. Z. Beanblossom, extension poul- 
try marketing specialist at Texas 
A&M College, used this figure to 
point out that broiler condemnations 
at the processing plant are expensive 
to the producer, and “most of these 
multi-million dollar losses are pre- 
ventable.” 


These losses, Mr. Beanblossom 
maintains, “‘are directly attributable 
to the conditions under which the 
broilers are grown.” 

According to research findings, he 
notes, septicemia-toxemia and inflam- 
mations account for a major part of 
all condemnations. Next in impor- 
tance is the leucosis disease com- 
plex. Disease prevention, good man- 
agement and sanitation are top fac- 
tors in cutting down such losses, the 
research findings show. 

Mr. Beanblossom points out that 
producers should strive to market 
100% wholesome, high quality birds. 
Condemnations at the nation’s proc- 
essing plants are taking an estimated 
$22 to $25 million annually out of 
the producers’ pocket. Since Texas 
is a major broiler producing state, the 
specialist says these losses are of 
prime importance. 


Phosphate Source 
In Utah Described 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH — The 
development of a large deposit of 
phosphate in the Vernal, Utah, area 
could be as near to a perpetual min- 
ing process as possible, according to 
Robert K. Barcus, assistant manager 
of the San Francisco Chemical Co. 


He told the Rotary Club here that 
the firm is planning to develop the. 
deposits in the area, and he described 
the process by which the medium-to- 
low grade ores could be mined prof- 
itably, as in the copper industry. 

Present plans call for a crushing 
plant with a capacity of 6,000 tons 
a day, and a flotation plant with a 
capacity of 14,000 tons a day. Future 
plans call for more similar plants 
when distribution problems can be 
worked out. Until a rail line is run 
into the area, ore will be shipped by 
truck from the mill to the Western 
Phosphates, Inc., mill at Garfield, 
Utah. 

Mr. Barcus said the phosphate de- 
posits in the area “are a mining 
dream.” 


MIXERS 


ELIMINATE GUESSWORK 


IN 
MOLASSES 
MIXING! 


Complete accuracy in 
_ Molasses mixing bag after bag! 
One mixer For All Your Mixing Needs. 
Mixes Both Dry and Molasses Feed. 
SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE: 


RAPIDS MACHINERY CO 


887 11th Street Marion, lowa 
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HYGROMIX IS THE ONLY WORM CONTROL METHOD THAT KILLS THREE 
KINDS OF SWINE WORMS DAY AFTER DAY, AND ELIMINATES THE 
SOURCE OF THE PROBLEM BY STRANGLING WORM-EGG PRODUCTION. 


How Hygromix kills swine worms... 


and why this is important 


Flushing out swine worms once or twice in 
a pig’s lifetime has never been the solution 
to the problem. The best-timed purging 
could never truly break the worms’ life 


cycles. New eggs had been laid that would 
reinfect the herd again and again. 


Now, with Hygromix-fortified feed, it is 
possible to kill swine worms day after day 
before they do their damage and before they 
reseed the lots, pens, and pastures with 
billions of new eggs. 


Hygromix kills three kinds of worms 
day after day 


Hour after hour, day after day, Hygromix 
present in the hog’s system kills the large 
roundworm, nodular worm, and whip- 
worm. Although Hygromix kills more kinds 
of worms than any other method, the great 
advantage is that this killing action is con- 
tinuous and, therefore, stops worm repro- 
duction. As the young worms hatch and 
start to absorb nutrients from the pig’s in- 
testinal system, they also absorb Hygromix 
present in the system, wither, and die before 
they reach egg-laying maturity. In cases 
where hogs have not been fed Hygromix 
previously, the adult worms already pres- 
ent are also killed ...thus breaking the 
worms’ life cycle at two points. 


Why worms are seldom seen 
in the hog lot 


Few worms will ever be found in the drop- 
pings of Hygromix-fed hogs for two reasons. 


First, since the killing action of Hygromix 
is continuous, the worms are killed while 
they are too young to be visible. Secondly, 
when Hygromix is first fed to hogs that 
already have adult worms present in their 
system, it gently kills the worms instead of 
flushing them out. The worms are then 
usually destroyed in the hog’s system kLe- 


fore they are passed. 


Makers of STILBOSOL® (diethyistiibestro! premix, Lilly) 
Streptomycin Sulfate * Vitamin 
Micro-Pen® (special coated procaine penicillin G, Lilly) 


ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY ~* A DIVISION OF ELI LILLY AND COMPANY ~+ INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


The reaction of Hygromix on swine worms is scientifically recorded by what is 
known as the “smoke drum” test shown above. A strip of worm muscle is suspended 
in a glass tube (lower right of tank) and connected to a needle that records the 
muscle’s reaction to Hygromix on the revolving drum (upper right). 


This actual tape from the revolving smoke drum above shows that Hygromix kills 
worms by inhibiting the mobility of the tissue. When exposed to hygromycin B, the 
worm’s muscles make one last contraction as shown by the high point of the jagged 
line, then become immobile. For purposes of this test, highly concentrated dosages 
of Hygromix are used. Under actual feeding recommendations the killing action 
takes a longer period of time than indicated here. 


FY GROMIxX 


(S. hygroscopicus fermentation products, Lilly) 
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PROTECKOTE 


Groin Protectant 
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LIQUID GRAIN PROTECTANTS 


...Another Great Help For Grain Men From Douglas 


Every year more and more grain men say: “The new things — the 
best things— the formulas and methods that help us make more 


money, and give us greater grain safety, come from Douglas.” 


This year there’s a new reason. For now Douglas can offer you not 
one but two outstanding grain protectants. The first of them, 
famous TETRAKOTE, has been winning grain men’s trust for ten 
years. Year after year it has proved its power to give really complete 
protection against infestation for 12 months — often several times that. 


But now a wholly new protectant — new PROTECKOTE. We’ve 
had it for only two years. But —so far, all the evidence indicates 
that Proteckote is fully as effective as Tetrakote. 


Proteckote has one sensational advantage. It costs you one-third less 
than Tetrakote! And we honestly think it does as good a job. 
Against this is the fact that we’ve had only two years of. practical 
experience with it, compared to ten years of proof on Tetrakote. 


We’re offering you both these products. We leave it to you to choose. 
Some grain men will say: “I’d rather forego the savings to get the 
repeated proof of safety I know Tetrakote gives!” Others will say: 
“If Douglas says Proteckote is good, I know it’s good — 
and I’d like to make that saving!” 


These are the facts about today’s two best protectants. We’re telling 
you about them, frankly. Decide for yourself which of the two you’d 
prefer. Whichever you buy, remember you'll get the same 
assurance of safety — the Douglas name! 


for the Extra 
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Difference 


| 


GOOD 


Does 


GEORGE A. BAYLESS | 
Piper City, Ilinois 


You, too, will find it pays to 

automate your mill with: 

Proter. 
Write for Bulletin No. 1159 ‘ 


PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 


1537 South 55th Court — Chicago-50, Illinois 


FEEDSTUFFS 


LEADER IN THE FIELD 


PURE CRUSHED 


TRIPLE SCREENED 
OYSTER SWELL 


PILOT BRAND 
OYSTER SHELL 


Gives Feed Dealers Everywhere 
A FULL MEASURE OF PROFIT 


FOR POULTRY 
OTSTER 


PILOT BRAND is in demand the year ‘round. 
There are no slack seasons. Best of all, you 
always make a good profit. Here are impor- 
tant reasons why: 


PILOT BRAND is an ideal eggshell material. 


PILOT BRAND helps poultry raisers get top 
production of stronger-shelled eggs. 


PILOT BRAND is uniformly pure calcium 
carbonate, kiln-dried. 


PILOT BRAND costs less per usable pound. 
Powerful national advertising in leading farm 
and poultry publications and on 70 radio 


stations does a good job of pre-selling for 
you, and assures you repeat business. 


Remember, there is no adequate substitute } ty 
for PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell. It’s a sure- 
fire volume and profit builder. Oyster Shell Products Company 


Mobile, Alabama 


FEED 


CONTROL 
COMMENT 


By BRUCE POUNDSTONE 
Secretary, Association of American Feed Control Officials 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, Lexington 


The question of enzymes has 
cropped up with renewed intensity. 
Interest in enzymes in feed goes back 
to the early '20s. Efforts have fre- 
quently been made since to make 
guarantees on feed labels for en- 
zymatic activity. 

It is agreed there is adequate sci- 
entific evidence that enzyme-bearing 
products are effective in improving 
the utilization of certain cereals such 
as western barley. This is the closest 
feed officials have come to recogniz- 
ing enzyme products as a feed addi- 
tive. Most scientists are not convinced 
that this effect is related to the en- 
zyme content however. At this point 
there is general agreement that des- 
ignation of the active principle as 
enzymatic is premature. The practice 
of standardizing these products in 
terms of protease, amylase or other 
enzyme content is not proper and in 
many instances these particular en- 
zymes and their activity may not be 
related to the increase in utilization 
of feed when measured by bioassay. 


Details of Procedure 


It has been suggested that the 
term “chick barley factor” may be 
substituted as descriptive of the ac- 
tive ingredient in such proportion as 
will improve the utilization of west- 
ern barley and other cereals. At least 
one research group is working at the 
present time on the details of a bio- 
assay procedure with chicks where- 
by this activity may be measured and 
in terms of which the potency of 
products can be labeled. It will be 
necessary also to determine whether 
or not the response by chick bioassay 
also reflects activity when these prod- 
ucts are fed to cattle, for example, 
on dry corn rations. This, likewise, 
applies to other types of feed and to 
other kinds of livestock. The rela- 
tionship of enzymes and enzyme ac- 
tivity in the feeding of products other 
than cereals, such as western barley, 
is being studied. 

Discussions are continually going 
on between industry, control officials 
and authorities in the Food and Drug 
Administration. Control officials at 
present are guided by the resolution 
on page 22 of the 1960 Association of 
American Feed Control Officials 
Handbook (Resolution 17). This reads 
as follows: 

“17. Resolved that this Association 
go on record as condemning labeling 
which suggests or implies that the 
presence of added enzyme-bearing 
materials improves the utilization of 
a product except in those instances of 
specific uses which are well supported 
by scientific evidence. (Adopted 1948. 
Amended 1956.)” 


Supporting Evidence 

Use of the word enzyme, therefore, 
hinges upon the supporting scientific 
evidence. Control officials are at the 
present not inclined to permit the 
use of the word enzyme or any con- 
tractions of the word enzyme on feed 
labels. 

This leads to the question, “What 
are enzyme-bearing materials to be 
called?” The term “chick barley fac- 
tor” suggested by Dr. James McGin- 
nis is considered descriptive when the 
fermentation extract is used with 
western barley in feeding chicks but 
it would not seem appropriate among 
the list of ingredients of a feed for 
cattle. 

The most sensible suggestion that 


has emerged to date is to use the 
term “B. subtillis fermentation ex- 
tract.” It is pointed out that this is 
descriptive of what the product ac- 
tually is; not what it will do. As other 
new products are introduced from 
other microorganisms, the same ter- 
minology can be applied as “........ 
fermentation extract.” Thus, there is 
no involvement on the label with how 
the product functions in the animal, 
but only what the product actually is. 


In making guarantees of this kind 
a reproducible standard for assaying 
such products is needed. Companies 
proposing to sell enzyme-bearing 
products must provide methods of 
analysis in advance of sale and use. 

If the industry will adopt the de- 
signation “B. subtillis fermentation 
extract” distribution can proceed in 
an orderly way without waiting for 
action of the association at its coming 
meeting this October. 


Corn Products Unit 
Names Area Manager 


NEW YORK—Edward C. Kells has 
been appointed manager, New York 
metropolitan industrial sales, with 
headquarters at 10 East 56th St., 
New York 22, M. D. Mullin, eastern 
regional vice president, corn prod- 
ucts division, Corn Products Sales 
Co., announced. Joseph A. Donohue 
has been named staff assistant to Mr. 
Kells. 

Mr. Kells succeeds George W. Mat- 
thews, Jr., who has held the metro- 
politan managerial post since 1941. 
Mr. Matthews is going on reduced 
service status after a 43-year career 
in Corn Products industrial sales, but 
will continue with the company in an 
advisory capacity. 

Mr. Kells attended Pace College in 
New York City and joined Corn 
Products in 1929 in the financial di- 
vision. He was transferred in 1936 
to the metro industrial sales division 
as order clerk, and two years later 
became a sales representative in the 
New York Metropolitan area. Besides 
New York City, the area includes 
lower New York state, Long Island 
and northern New Jersey. 

Mr. Matthews attended Brooklyn 
Polytechnic College of Engineering 
and the Graduate School of Business 
at Harvard University. Joining Corn 
Products in 1917, he advanced 
through a number of positions in in- 
dustrial product sales and is well 
known to users of corn products in 
the New York area. 

Joseph Donohue also attended Pace 
College. He joined the metro indus- 
trial sales division in 1919 as order 
clerk and since 1954 has been office 
manager of the division. 


-CAFNECTAR 


Sweet Cow Milk Flavor 


. .. Eases calves into milk re- 
placers and starter feeds after 


colostrum. Gets them from 


bag to bucket to bunk faster. 
* Trademark 
Information Write: 


For Complete 
FLAVOR CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


3037 N. Clark St., 
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Feed and mineral manufacturers are vitally interested in 
increasing efficiency and reducing costs in their manufacturing 
processes. With increased efficiency they produce better 
products ... and at the same time are able to pass on... to 
their customers . . . these products at lower costs, 


BUTLER CHEMICAL COMPANY accomplishes both of 
these factors for their customers. Through increased efficiency 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Increase &é 
reduce c 
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they reduce costs in producing the finest quality defluorinated 
phosphate ... BUTLER POLLYPHOS. 


As a result... BUTLER is able to deliver POLLYPHOS 
containing the highest phosphorus content — 19% — at the 
lowest cost per unit of phosphorus . . . to formula feed and 
mineral manufacturers. 


Let us acquaint you with the cost-cutting advantages that 
POLLYPHOS can provide you with . . . in bags, or in bulk, 
in truck or in carload lots. Any of our sales agents or our 
sales division will be happy to answer your inquiry. 


Sales Division: Esperson Building 
Houston 2, Texas: Phone CA 2-9711 


Plant & Warehouse: P. O. Box 938, Galena Park, Texas, Phone OR 2-7587 


SALES AGENTS: Warner Brokerage Co., 


Inc., Minneapolis; Carroll Swanson Sales Co., 


Des Moines; Warren Sales Co., Denver 2, Colorado; James P. Sprigg Co., Los Angeles; 
White Star Concentrates Co., Portland; E. A. Towns Limited, Vancouver 1, B. C. 
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Honeggers can 
help you... 


DOUBLE 
YOUR 
TONNAGE 
TRIPLE 
YOUR 


PROFITS 


What others have done, 
you can also do! 


Since joining Honeggers’, we're 
shipping our feed in carloads and 
have a real sales program with 
Prefabricated Hone gger Farm 
Buildings . . . Big “H” Livestock 
and Poultry Equipment in addition 
to the National Champion Honeg- 
ger Layer. Ours is now a 12- 
month-a-year business and we have 
not only doubled our tonnage; 
we've more than tripled it. 


DAN MILDRED 
Mildred Bros. Hatchery 
Warrenton, Missouri 


with HONEGGERS’ 


BIG FRANCHSE 


BUILDINGS 


Write or call today 


HONEGGERS’ 


FAIRBURY, ILLINOIS 


New York Group 
Told of Poultry 
Industry Problems 


ITHACA, N.Y.—The poultry indus- 
try is confronted by at least six ma- 
jor problems which affect prices and 
working conditions, Richard T. 
O'Connell of the American Poultry 
and Hatchery Federation in Kansas 
City, told a group of New York’s 
poultrymen at a meeting on the Cor- 
nell University campus. 

Speaking at the annual Poultry- 
men's Get-Together, Mr. O'Connell 
said the problems center around 
unionization, employment practices, 
farmers’ attitudes toward their oc- 
cupation, development of convenience 
foods, outside money and emphasis on 
production at the expense of market- 
ing. 
Mr. O'Connell told the group ap- 
proximately 30% of the nation’s chick 
sexers favor total unionization, but 
the step is being actively opposed by 
chick sexing associations which serve 
as booking agencies for workers. He 
said the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butchers Union is backing the 
measure. 


Poor Hiring Practices 

Another major problem, according 
to Mr. O’Connell, is the use of sub- 
standard hiring practices by the 
hatchery industry, which is exempt 
from the minimum wage law. He 
called for higher pay and more fringe 
benefits for all workers. 

Mr. O'Connell said many farmers 
view their occupation as a business 
rather than a way of life. Growing 
numbers of farmers are trying to live 
like city dwellers, he asserted, adding 
that farming is a 24-hour-a-day job 
requiring unique habits and practices. 
At the same time, he said, many city 
people are retiring to chicken farms, 
bringing outside money into the in- 
dustry and competing with workers 
whose entire income depends on egg 
and chicken production. 

Mr. O'Connell blamed a large share 
of the poultry industry's financial 
squeeze on the fact that so-called con- 
venience foods are replacing staples 
such as eggs and chicken. He listed 
cereals, rolls and coffee as examples 
of convenience foods. As a partial 
solution, Mr. O’Connell urged greater 
attention to the marketing aspects of 
agriculture, which he said have been 
neglected in favor of production. 


Legislation Dangers 

Dr. Alfred Van Wagenen of Tren- 
ton, N.J., research director of the 
Northeastern Poultry Producers 
Council, told the gathering that gov- 
ernment legislation would restrict the 
poultry industry to mediocrity, giving 
it little chance for growth. 

Dr. Van Wagenen called govern- 
ment regulation “easy to get and 
hard to get rid of.” He said controls 
similar to those in the milk and fruit 
and vegetable industries would solve 
many of the poultry industry’s fi- 
nancial problems but that the most 
efficient producers would be saddled 
with regulations which would make 
outstanding success impossible. 


A plea for uniform laws regulating 
egg marketing throughout the nation 
was issued by Berwin B. Gehgan of 
New York, general manager of the 
Northeastern Poultry Cooperative, 
Inc. 

Mr. Gehgan proposed the measure 
to help stabilize egg prices, especially 
those in the volatile New York City 
egg market. 

“An attempt should be made to 
bring about uniformity of egg laws in 
all states and a common interpreta- 
tion of those laws,” he declared. Mr. 
Gehgan suggested a minimum weight 
for large eggs of 24 oz. a dozen or 46 
Ib. a case. 

Discussing the problem of egg pric- 
ing in New York City, Mr. Gehgan 
urged a continuation of the quotation 
system of pricing. ‘““The quotation sys- 
tem of pricing has the outstanding 


advantage of making it possible to 
conduct sales quickly because of the 
common denominator of a base price, 
which is widely accepted over a large 
area,” he stated, noting the system 
permits rapid communication and a 
speed-up in the movements of prod- 
ucts because of a readily recognizable 
relationship between markets. 

Mr. Gehgan recommended the fol- 
lowing steps to improve price-making 
in the New York City egg market: 
encourage the use of new cases and 
packaging materials by establishing a 
penalty for deliveries at the New 
York Mercantile Exchange in used 
cases; Urner-Barry market reporter 
should broaden its source of informa- 
tion so price evaluations can be based 
on samples outside the New York 
metropolitan area more than on the 
New York Mercantile Exchange; 
make a study to determine the ad- 
visability of abolishing futures trad- 
ing in shell eggs; hold more frequent 
grading clinics by U.S. Department of 
Agriculture inspectors to maintain 
uniform interpretation of grade spe- 


cifications; explain the price 
mechanism to all representatives of 
the egg industry by means of educa- 
tional films and written pamphlets; 
set up a clearing house at the New 
York Mercantile Exchange where bids 
and offers from strategic market cen- 
ters can be channeled, and make egg 
laws uniform in all states. 


Plans Feedlot 


ELDORADO, TEXAS—A commer- 
cial feedlot with a capacity for 1,000 
cattle and 8,000 sheep is being built 
here by Gerald Hartgraves, local 
rancher. 

The plant, located on 38 acres of 
land, will open Sept. 1 to buy, sell 
and feed livestock, according to Mr. 
Hartgraves. A 40 by 80 foot building 
will house a mill manufacturing cat- 
tle and sheep feeds. An office building 
is also being erected. 

The new firm, Hartgraves Live- 
stock & Feeding Co., is reportedly 
planning to use as much local grain 
as possible. 


FROM GRAIN TO FEED... 


FOR MATERIALS 


HANDLING 


© ducket Elevators © Separate Fan 
© Vertical Screw Systems 

© Helicoid Screw Conveyors «¢ Vertical Mixers 
Hammermills Turnheads 

© All-in-one Feedmaker © Scale Mixers 


Jay Bee, manufacturers of 
the world’s finest Hammer- 
mills for more than 35 years, 
has put the same engineering and 
craftsmanship into materials handling 
equipment. Like the internationally- 
known Jay Bee Hammermill, each unit 
has been designed to perform a specific 


handling job with the speed, economy 


and efficiency of modern technology. 
Each unit is constructed of rugged, 
long-lasting materials, precision-engi- 
neered and carefully-assembled, to give 
you years of trouble-free service. If your 


mill requirements call for tops in feed 

mill machinery, then Jay Bee has it! 

See your nearest distributor, or write 
| today for more information. 


"IT'S as coop as sav Bet 


Dept. A — Tyler, Texas @ Franklin, Tenn. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF FEED MILL MACHINERY 
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Ga supplements division. Use this biank space at 


expense to figure your profit with Borden’s Fermacto 400 


Get today’s quotations on UGF sources — fish meal, dried whey, 
distiller’s solubles. Take a sharp pencil. Then use the blank 
space provided above to figure how much you can save by 
adding FERMACTO 400 to your next ton of poultry feed. 

Borden’s exclusive blend of multiple fermentation factors, 
FERMACTO 400, is a highly concentrated and potent source of 
growth factors with built-in economics and performance. Using 
FERMACTO 400 is a matter of simple arithmetic and good 
nutrition. 

Tests with layers show that the addition of only two pounds 
of FERMACTO 400 (total cost about 25¢) will permit you to 
replace ALL sources of UGF while actually increasing produc- 
tion and feed efficiency. 

And with broilers, as little as 10 pounds of FERMACTO has 
successfully replaced as much as 150 pounds of other UGF 
materials — with superior results in weight gains and feed 
efficiency. 


For further savings, Borden has developed complete supple- — 
ments, containing all necessary micronutrients with FERMACTO 
400 as a base, for specific feeds, such as Borden's 300 for layers 
and MG 2X AP for broilers and turkeys. 

So figure the FERMACTO 400 economics above and then call 
on us for additional information about Fermacto’s results in 
other rations, including hog and rabbit feeds. We welcome the 
opportunity to tell you about our complete custom-mix service 
to help you build better feeds — more economically. 


orden’s feed supplements division 
350 Madison Avenue + New York 17, N. Y. 
Better products through Borden research 
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be meved their proper slot 
they will remain until the event is held. 


Growers Assn.; Coe Gaulrapp Turkey 
Farm, Rock Falls, Il.; 
Swann, Kauffman Turkey Farms, 
Waterman, Ill. 

Sept. 16—Missouri Egg Day; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia; E. M. 
Funk, sec., Missouri Poultry Improve- 
ment Assn., Poultry Bldg., Box 568, 
Columbia. 

Sept. 29-30—Iowa Seed Dealers 
Assn.; Savery Hotel, Des Moines; 
sec., Bob Skinner, 401 Shops Bldg., 
Des Moines 9. 

Oct. 11-12—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, 
Va.; sec., Paul Williams, 615 East 
Franklin Street, Richmond 19. 

Dec. 13-15 — Minnesota Poultry 
Hatchery Assn.; Hotel Radisson, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., L. L. Baum- 
gartner, Litchfield, Minn 


1961 

Jan. 15-17—Indiana Grain and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, Indi- 
anapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4. 

Feb. 6-7—Montana Nutrition Con- 
ference; Montana State College, 
Bozeman; chm., Dr. O. O. Thomas, 
Animal Industry and Range Man- 
agement Dept. 


July 27-29—West Virginia Poultry 
Convention; Moorefield, Va.; Harold 
M. Hyre, Associate Poultry Husband- 
man, West Virginia University, Mor- 
gantown. 

duly 29— Ohio Sheep Day; Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Statior, 
Wooster. 

Aug. 1-6—Feed Microscepy Shert 
Course; Memorial Student Center, 
Texas AAM College, Callege Station; 
sponsored by Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station; chm., Ewing E. 
Brown, State Chemist's Office, Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Aug. 2-3—-Mid-South Soybean and 
Grain Shippers Assn.; Hotel Peabody, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Paul C. Hughes, 
P.O. Box 658, Blytheville, Ark. 

Aug. 2-5 — Poultry Science Assn.; 
University of California, Davis; sec., 
C. B. Ryan, Texas A&M College, Col- 
lege Station. 

Aug. 5-6 — North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Grove Park 
Inn, Asheville; sec., McNair Evans, 
Box 44, Mocksville. 


- Brewers Dried Grains - 


: Dried Brewers Yeast : 
Primary Source 
The New Century Co. 
© Se. Union Ave. 
Chicago 9, Il. 
Phone: Yards 7-1003 


Convention 
Calendar 


Aug. 9-10 — Wisconsin Nutrition 
School for Feed Men; University of 
Wisconsin, Madison; chm., Dr. Robert 
Grummer, Animal Husbandry Dept. 

Aug. 11— Michigan Swine Day; 
Michigan State University, East Lan- 
sing; chm., Ed Miller, Extension Spe- 
cialist, Animal Husbandry. 


August 12 — Ohio Dairy Day; Ohio 


Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster. 

Aug. 14-18—Business Management 
Program, sponsored by Southeastern 


. Poultry & Egg Assn., University of 


Georgia, Athens; sec., Harold E. 
Ford, 235 East Ponce de Leon Ave., 
Decatur. 

Aug. 16-17 — Mutual Millers and 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel James- 
town, Jamestown, New York; sec., 
Mrs. Donald E. Mattison, P.O. Box 8, 
Cattaraugus. 

Aug. 18—Michigan Cattle Feeders 
Day; Michigan State University, East 
Lansing; Hugh E. Henderson, Exten- 
sion Specialist, Animal Husbandry. 

19—Ohio Swine Day; Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster. 

Aug. 22-23—Kentucky Feed Con- 
ference; Campbell House, Lexington; 
sponsored by the Kentucky Grain & 
Feed Assn. and University of Ken- 
tucky; sec., Jack Weber, P.O. Box 
425, Lexington. 

Aug. 22-23— American Soybean 


Assn. and National Soybean Proces- 
sors Assn., joint conference and meet- 
ing; Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee; George M. Strayer, exec. vice 
pres., American Soybean Assn., Hud- 
son, Iowa, and R. G. Houghtlin, pres., 
Processors 


National Soybean Assn., 
ry Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
Aug. 25—Michigan Lamb Feeders 
Day; Michigan State University, East 
Lansing; chm., Leonard Blakeslie, 
professor of Animal Husbandry. 

Aug. 26—Purdue Swine Day; Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind.; Dr. 
J. H. Conrad, Animal Science Dept. 

Aug. 29-Sept. 1— Georgia Poultry 
Institute; Rock Eagle, Georgia; Mil- 
ton Dendy, Extension Poultryman, 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Georgia, Athens. 

Sept. 1-6 — International Congress 
on Nutrition; Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sponsored by In- 
ternational Union of Nutritional Sci- 
ences; sec., Milton O. Lee, 9650 Wis- 
consin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 


Grain storage is safer and cheaper by the bushel in 


STRAN-STEEL’S GRAIN-MASTER ‘‘100” 


These sturdy giants are designed to hold a million bushels of 
grain (and more) safely and with proved economy. And they 


look like a million! 


Stran-Steel Grain-Master ‘*100" buildings like these are in use throughout the country. 


GRAIN-MASTER “100” 


STRAN-STEEL IS A DIVISION OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


: 
re 
{ 
' scan the Convention Calendar regularly 
: for new listings, those added to the col- 
uma in the current week appear sepe- 
rately from enes which have been entered 
previously. The following week they will 
Sept. 1— Illinois State Turkey ; 
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Sept. 2—Missouri Swine Day; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia; Dr. 
L. F. Tribble, Animal Husbandry 
Dept. 

Sept. 2—TIllinois Cattle Feeders 
Day; University of Ilinois, Urbana; 
A. L. Neumann, Animal Science De- 
partment. 

Sept. 6-9—Feed Microscopy Short 
Course; University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia; chm., G. M. Barnhart, Chief 
Chemist, State Department of Agri- 
culture, Jefferson City. 

Sept. 8-9— Pet Food Institute; 
Drake Hotel, Chicago; sec., Clyde 
Kassens, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago. 

Sept. 12-13—Minnesota Animal Nu- 
trition and Health Short Course; 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul. 

Sept. 13— Iowa Feed Conference; 
Iowa State University, Ames; chm.; 
a Virgil Hays, Animal Husbandry 

pt. 

Sept. 18-15—Dixie Poultry Exposi- 
tion; Asheville, N.C.; sec, N. B. 
Nicholson, Monroe, N.C. 


Sept. 18-15 — Hatchery Short 
Course; University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia; E. M. Funk, sec., Missouri 
Poultry Improvement Assn.., Poultry 
Bldg., P. O. Box 568, Columbia. 

Sept. 14-15—Maryland Feed Serv- 
icemen’s Conference; University of 
Maryland, College Park; chm., Wade 
H. Rice, Extension Service. 

Sept. 14-16—National Feed Ingredi- 
ents Assn.; Liggettse Holiday Inn, 
Bur Wis.; sec., Paul W. Bone- 
witz, 1023 Equitable Bidg., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Sept. 15—All Poultry Industry Day; 
University of Missouri, Columbia; 
E. M. Funk, sec.,, Missouri Poultry 
Improvement Assn., Poultry Bldg., 
Box 568, Columbia. 

Sept. 20-21—Iowa Poultry Conven- 
tion; Veterans Memorial Auditorium, 
Des Moines; mgr., LeRoy L. Kruskop, 
535 East Lincoln Way, Ames. 

Sept. 21-22 — Marketing Seminar 
for Feed Manufacturers; Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago; Sales Executives 
Council, American Feed Manufactur- 
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ers Assn., W. E. Glennon, president, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Sept. 21-23—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Penn 
Harris, Harrisburg, Pa.; sec., Donald 


SOLID PROTECTION! The Grain-Master ‘‘100” features 
the safety of double-wall construction which prevents 
breakthrough and controls moisture migration with a 
heat reflecting Stran-Satin white roof and an efficient 
aeration system designed to meet U.S.D.A. require- 


ments. Closures are tightly sealed. 


DURABLE AND ATTRACTIVE! Stran-Steel buildings are 
available in a choice of nine attractive color coatings. 
Besides beauty, you get long lasting exterior protection 
with Stran-Satin colors. Through the years, maintenance 
costs will be practically eliminated. Baked on at the 
factory, Stran-Satin colors won’t fade, chip or peel. 


CLEAR SPAN INTERIOR! The Rigid-Frame Grain-Master 
**100” provides a world of storage space: A full 100’ 
wide, 25’ high at the eaves and more than 53’ high at 
the peak. Lengths in any multiple of 24’. 


ECONOMICAL! Store more grain per dollar invested, 


more bushels per floor area. Loading is faster and 


cheaper because the grain assumes its natural slope 
under the 30-degree pitch roof. Rugged frames easily 
support heavy-duty overhead conveyors. The Stran- 
Steel Grain Storage Purchase Plan lets you finance 
everything through your local Stran-Steel dealer. Call 
him—or mail the coupon today! 


STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION, Dept. F-28, Detroit 29, Michigan 
Please send full information on the new Grain-Master ‘100’. I’m interested in a 


building to accommodate approximately bushels of . 
(quantity) (grain) 

Name 

Address Phone 

City, State County 


W. Parke, P. O. Box 329, Ephrata, 
Pa. 

Sept. 21-28 — Feed Production 
School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 
City; sponsored by Feed Production 
School, Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 22— Minnesota Beef-Grass- 
land Field Day; Rosemount Experi- 
ment Station, Rosemount, Minn. 

Sept. 22-28 — Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference; University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville; chm., Dr. E. L. 
Stephenson, Department of Animal] 
Industry and Veterinary Science. 

Sept. 28-29— Ohio Poultry Assn.; 
Yough Bldg., Ohio State Fairgrounds, 
Columbus, Ohio; sec., Bruce R. Davis- 
son, Poultry Dept., Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. 

Sept. 29— Vermont Feed Dealers 

and Manufacturers Assn.; University 
of Vermont, Burlington; sec., D. C. 
Henderson, Hills Agricultural Science 
Bldg. 
Sept. 830—Nebraska Feed and Nu- 
trition Conference; University of Ne- 
braska College of Agriculture, Lin- 
coln; chm., Dr: John L. Adams, Poul- 
try Husbandry Dept. 

Oct. 2-4 — Poultry Industries ef 
Louisiana, Inc.; Bellemont Motor 
Hotel, Baton Rouge; sec., Clyde In- 
gram, Knapp Hall, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge. 

Oct. 4-5—Washington Junior Poul- 
try Exposition; Western Washington 
fairgrounds, Puyallup, Washington; 
W. R. Jenkins, Extension Poultry 
Specialist, Agricultural Extension 
Service, Washington State University, 
Pullman. 

Oct. 4-6 — Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council; Exposition and 
Convention; Onondaga County War 
Memorial Bidg., Syracuse, N.Y.; 
Doris Endebrock, Exposition Mgr., 10 
Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, N.J. 


Convention; War Memorial Auditori- 
um, Syracuse, N.Y.; sec., Richard L 
Ammon, 10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, 
NJ 


Oct. 5-7—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence, Texas A&M College Station; 


Oct. 11-12—Virginia State Poultry— 
Federation convention and trade 
show; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia; sec., J. Paul Williams, 615 East 
Franklin Street, Richmond 19. 

Oct. 12-13 — Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Oontrol Officials Annual 
Meeting; Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; sec., Bruce Poundstone, 
Feed and Fertilizer Dept., Agricul- 


The HERMAN NAGEL Co. 
53 W. Jackson Bivd. 
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Producers Council Exposition and “ah 

chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, Department of oe 
in form so soluble 
— “it melts on your tongue.” 
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Don't Mix Without 


(85% Feeding Cane Molasses Equivalent) 
It means added tability f feeds and an easier mixing for you. CK Econo- 
lass is never harden and ball-up. 
And orders and re-orders are what you get with the Econolass-Plus in your feeds. 


SCONOLOG 
Is a new free flowing source of 
vegetable fat (lecithin, vitamin E 
and Tocopherol) for all livestock 
and poultry feeds. It's pleasant 
edor and its superior flavor im- 


SCONOFER™M SBCONOSOL 
A multiple cultured product ab- §§ This fish soluable product dried on 
sorbed soymeal provides a uniform and 
top-quality source of unidentified 
growth factors for resultful poultry, 
turkey and pig feeds. There's none 


asin ig 
YOUR FEED EVER HAD 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in ifs field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 


Some grain men are moisture tester testers 

without even knowing it. Most often they're 

the bargain hunters or gimmick fanciers who 

always seem to end up with untried and un- 

proven equipment. All too often the things that 

s cost them less to buy end up costing them far 
more to own. 

A Instead, we hope that you're the kind of mois- 

Fy ture tester tester who finds out all you can about 

the different brands and models available and 

makes up your own mind about the one that’s 


best for you. 

Try ‘em all and we think you'll buy the Steinlite 

500-RC. It’s the best and newest of the Steinlite 

line that already is more widely used than all 

othe# makes of moisture testers combined. 

No feed to guess at how the 500-RC will per- 

fornm®. . . it's backed by years of research and 

offers you a full year’s factory guarantee. It 

performs routine testing automatically in ds, 
A evengmokes perfect tests of grain right from the 


Sr samples of mixed moisture content . . . 


© need to wait hours for moisture equalization. 


No ifs, ands, abuts about it... the new Stein- 
lite 500-RC cos you $495 to buy but it pays for 

U town on® Write for complete details on 

is reliable ture tester and the liberal trade- 
“Min offered for your present 


Seedburo 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
618 W. Jackson Blvd Chiceco 


tural Experiment Station Bldg., Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Oct. 13-14—- West Virginia Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Blackwater State 
Park, Thomas, W. Va.; J. Z. Ellison, 
801 Willowdale Rd., Morgantown. 

Oct. 13-14— Turkey Short Course 
and Jr. Market Turkey Show; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia; E. M. 
Funk, sec., Missouri Poultry Im- 
provement Assn., Poultry Bidg., Box 
568, Columbia. 

Oct. 16-18—Kentucky Poultry Fed- 
eration and Kentucky Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Kentucky Hotel, 
Louisville; John W. Tuttle, field man- 
ager. 

“Oct. 16-20 — Business Management 

Program; sponsored by the South- 
eastern Poultry & Egg Assn., Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens; sec., Har- 
ld E. Ford, 235 East Ponce de Leon 
Ave., Decatur. 

Oct. 17-18—California Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Fresno Memorial 
Auditorium, Fresno, Cal.; co-spon- 
sored by California Hay, Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. and University 
of California; chm., Bert Maxwell, 
Nulaid Farmers Assn., Petaluma; as- 
sociation office, 1400 Tenth St., Sac- 
ramento 14. 

Oct. 20-21—Cooperative G.L.F. Ex- 
change, Inc.; stockholders annual 
meeting; Onondaga War Memorial 
Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Oct. 20-21—Poultrymen’s Institute; 
Washington State University, Pull- 
man; W. R. Jenkins, Extension Poul- 
try Specialist, Agricultural Extension 
Service. 

Oct. 23-25—Southeastern Feed Pro- 
duction School; University of Geor- 
gia, Athens; Harold E. Ford, South- 
eastern Poultry & Egg Assn., 235 
East Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, 
Ga. 
Oct. 25-26 — Indiana State Poultry 
Assn.; Purdue Memorial Center, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette; sec., Rob- 
ert L. Hogue, Poultry Science Bidg., 
Purdue. 

Oct. 27-28—National Swine Indus- 
try Conference; University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. 

Oct. 27-28 — Washington Poultry 
and Hatchery Assn.; Chinook Hotel, 
Yakima. 

Oct. 27-29—National Swine Indus- 
try Conference; University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ky.; chm., Keith 
Myers, Secretary, National Swine 
Growers Council, Box 241, Grundy 
Center, Iowa. 

Oct. 28—Illinois Sheep Day; Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana; chm., Dr. 
U. S. Garrigus, Animal Science Dept. 

Nov. 2-8—Kansas Poultry Assn.; 
Broadview Hotel, Wichita; sec., Har- 
ry J. Reed, Box 663, Manhattan. 


Nov. 2-3—Illinois Feed Assn.-Illi- 
nois Poultry & Hatchery Federation, 
mory, Springfield; sec., IFA, Dean M. 
Clark, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4; sec., IPHF, Aubrey Harless, Shel- 
byville, Ill. 

Nov. 3—South Dakota Swine Re- 
search Day; South Dakota State 
College, Brookings. 

Nov. 38-4— Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
chm., Dr. H. H. Williams, Biochem- 
istry and Nutrition Dept., Savage 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Nov. 9-12 — National Renderers 
Assn.; Statler-Hilton Hotel, Dallas, 
Texas; sec., Miss Jamie Fox, 30 N. 
LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 

Nov. 14-15— Washington Animal 
Industry Conference; Skagit Valley 
College, Mount Vernon, Wash.; John 
G. Wilson, mgr., Washington State 
Feed Assn., 814 Second Ave. Bidg., 
Seattle 4. 

Nov. 16-17—Missouri Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Hotel Continental, 
Kansas City; sec., E. M. Funk, Col- 
umbia, Missouri. 

Nov. 16-18—Florida Nutrition Con- 
ference; University of Florida, 
Gainesville; chm., Dr. J. P. Feaster, 
Animal Husbandry and Nutrition 
Dept. 

Nov. 25-26— American Society of 
Animal Production; Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago Till: eee 


sion, Agricultural Research Center, 
Beltsville, Md. 

Dec. 1-2—North Carolina Animal 
Nutrition Conference; North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh; chm., Dr. J. 
W. Kelly, Poultry Science Dept.; co- 
sponsored by North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., sec., McNair 
Evans, Box 44, Mocksville. 

Dec. 12-13— Midwest Veterinary 
Nutrition Conference; Continental 
Hotel, Kansas City; Lloyd Larson, 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
20 W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, 
Mo. 

1961 

Jan. 4-6—National Turkey Feder- 
ation; Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; sec., M. C. Small, P.O. Box 69, 
Mt. Morris, Ill. 

Jan. 12-13—Michigan Feed & Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Michigan State Uni- 
versity, Kellogg Center; sec., Nevel 
Pearson, P.O. Box 472, East Lansing. 

Jan. 16-17—Northwest Retail Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Pick-Nicollet, Minnea- 
polis; sec, W. D. Flemming, 112 
Grain Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Jan. 23-25—Farmers Grain Dealers 
Assn.; Civic Memorial] Auditorium, 
Fargo, N.D.; sec., Lloyd C. Hanson, 
513 Black Bldg., Fargo. 

Jan. 27 — Missouri Turkey Day; 
University of Missouri, Columbia; 
E. M. Funk, sec., Missouri Poultry 
Improvement Assn., Poultry Bldg., 
Box 568, Columbia. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 1— Hoosier Turkey 
Trot; Purdue Memoria! Union, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind.; John 
N. Howell, Turkey Department, In- 
diana State Poultry Assn., Poultry 
Bidg., Purdue University. 

Feb. 2-8—Oregon Animal Nutrition 
Conference; Wiihycomb Hall, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis. 

Feb. 3-4—Minnesota Turkey Grow- 
ers Assn., Leamington Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; sec., Roy Munson, 2200 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Feb. 7-10—American Dehydrators 
Assn.; Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; 
executive vice president, Joseph 
Chrisman, 430 Board of Trade Bidg., 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Feb. 8-9—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School; Hotel Leo- 
pold, Bellingham, Wash.; sponsored 
by Washington State Feed Assn.; 
mgr., John G. Wilson, 814 Second 
Ave. Bidg., Seattle 4. 

Feb. 10 — Washington State Feed 
Assn., annual convention; Hotel Leo- 
pold, Bellingham, Wash.; mgr., John 
G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Blidg., 
Seattle 4. 

Feb. 10-11—Poultry Fact Finding 


High Potency 
Most Economical 
Vitamin K Available 


HETEROCHEMICAL CORPORATION 
111 E. Hawthorne Avenue 
Valley Stream, Long Island, N.Y. 


*U.S. Patents 2,331,808 & 2,367,302 
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Installation of larger bulk bins to give better service is discussed by Mr. and Mrs. Shoemaker and Purina Salesman Duncan. 


“Our Purina Service Center grows 


because it is built to help farmers” 


—say Mr. and Mrs. Herschel Shoemaker, 


Shoemaker Feed Store, 
Cabool, Missouri 


Shoemaker Feed Store’s Purina tonnage last year 
was six times what it was 10 years ago. The figure 
becomes more impressive when you consider that 
early business was complete feeds and today’s vol- 
ume mostly is Purina Concentrates. 
Business growth is earned at Shoemaker’s. Better 
service to animal agriculture marks every move in 
the past and every plan for the future. Check-R- 
Mix service helps farmers get more from their grain. 
Bulk delivery saves both money and labor for the 
area’s dairymen. On-the-farm service helps farm 
folks with management and gives them information 
on agricultural progress. 
Business comes to Shoemaker’s because the organ- 
ization is dedicated to service. 

a 
“He just about turns the wheel on the hub,” says 
Herschel Shoemaker in describing the cooperation he 
gets from Purina Salesman Ray Duncan. Salesman 
Duncan trains employees, holds meetings to present 
Purina Programs to farm folks, makes calls in the feed- 
lot and helps with business management. He's a Shoe- 
maker “partner.” 


Purina-trained John Fuller, Jr., sets out on a service 
call at a broiler house. Broilers were introduced 
to the Cabool area by Shoemaker Feed Store, 
which now feeds around 800,000 a year. 


Local grains and Purina Concentrates make effi- 
cient feeding for poultry, cattle and hogs in the 
Caboo!l area. Millworker Robert Lloyd takes a 
load of grain to be Check-R-Mixed. 


PURINA...vouR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 


Dairymen in the Cabool area need bulk feed de- 
livery and Shoemaker's provides it. Robert Crowe 
handles one of two trucks that save time, labor 
and money for farmers, 
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SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC. 


PHONE 805 Dun Building 
CLEV. 2938 Buffalo 2, N.Y. BU 71 
FEED JOBBERS 
AND 
DISTRIBUTORS OF 


KELLOGG HOMINY FEED HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED 
DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE AND MULTIFOS 
SODIUM BENTONITE 
PACIFIC MOLASSES PILOT OYSTER SHELLS 
DU PONT'S "TWO-SIXTY-TWO" FEED COMPOUND 
STONEMO GRANITE GRIT CALF MANNA 

NOPCO FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
TAKAMINE ENZYMES 
PILOT SECOND CLEAR FLOUR 


PROTAMONE 


INQUIRIES APPRECIATED 


Conference; 
of American Poultry Industries; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 59 E. Mad- 
ison, Chicago 2. 

Feb. 19-21—Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Hotel Muehlebach, 
Kansas City, Mo.; executive vice 
president, Lloyd S. Larson, 20 W. 9th 
St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Feb. 19-21—Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Neil House, Columbus; 
sec., George G. Greenleaf, 5625 N. 
High St., P.O. Box 121, Worthington. 

March 16-17—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn.; Sheraton-Portland 
Hotel, Portland; mgr., Russ Hays, 
702 Lewis Bldg., Portland 4. 

March 20-24—Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn.; Washington, 
D.C.; sec., Herbert L. Sharp, 400 Fol- 
ger Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 

April 10-12—Poultry and Egg Na- 
tional Board; Sheraton Towers Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill; mgr., Lloyd H. Geil, 8 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 

April 27-29—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, 


FOR SWINE 


For Every Feed There is a Need for DEHY. 


No other single feed ingredient provides 
as many valuable nutrients, and it is 
easy and economical to use. 


DON’T DELAY—PLACE YOUR ORDER TODAY! 


FOR 
DAIRY 
CATTLE 


merican. 
ehydrators 
ssociation 


i, MEMBERS THROUGHOUT THE NATION... 


You! 


AMERICAN DEHYDRATORS ASSOCIATION 


Board of Trade Building, Kansas City 5, Mo. 


Wichita; sec., Orris E. Case, 609 Wi- 
ley Bldg., Hutchinson. 

Apri] 23-28—Grain Elevator & Pro- 
cessing Supterintendents; Baker Ho- 
tel, Hutchinson, Kansas; sec., Dean 
M. Clark, 1115 Board of Trade Bidg., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

May 7-10—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. Convention and Na- 
tional Feed Show; Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., W. T. Dia- 
mond, 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4. 

Oct. 22-24—Midwest Nutrition Con- 
ference; Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas 
City, Mo.; sponsored by Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn.; executive 
vice president, Lloyd S. Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 


B-Vitamin 
For Calves Found 


DAVIS, CAL. — A University of 
California animal nutritionist has 
found a combination of B-vitamins 
which enables dairy calves to be 
maintained on a substitute high car- 
bohydrate diet. Dr. Magnar Ronning 
of the animal husbandry department 
on the Davis campus said this is a 
major step toward the goal of build- 
ing a complete whole-milk substitute 
diet for the growing calf. 

Dr. Ronning’s principal discovery is 
that calves on a high carbohydrate 
diet may need up to 10 times as much 
thiamine and biotin as calves on diets 
containing fat. 

Animal scientists have been work- 
ing to perfect diets which can replace 
the calves’ normal whole-milk diet. 
This would put dairy farmers in the 
desirable position of being able to 
raise their calves on a cheap substi- 
tute food and sell the milk saved. 

Until now substitute carbohydrate 
diets, usually made up of dried whey, 
dried skim milk and corn sugar, have 
caused loss of appetite and resulted 
in muscular incoordination, paralysis 
and sometimes death. 

After eight years of research, Dr. 
Ronning discovered that a _ calf 
switched to a high carbohydrate diet 
shifts in B-vitamin requirement. Ordi- 
nary supplementation of B-vitamins 
was not enough. But, when 10 times 
the usual amounts of thiamine and 
biotin were given, a group of ailing 
calves quickly recovered appetite and 
health. Moderate amounts of ribo- 
flavin, pyridoxine, pantothenic acid 
and choline were also included. 

Dr. Ronning said that many prob- 
lems still remain to be solved. Oral 
supplementation of the stepped-up 
formula has not always been success- 
ful. In such case, intravenous injec- 
tions were used and proved beneficial. 

While the new formula is apparent- 
ly adequate, the California scientist 
pointed out that the exact minimum 
amounts of the vitamins have not 
been set. Further research may even 
show that some of those are not ab- 
solutely needed to maintain a calf in 
good health on a high carbohydrate 
ration. 


MOBILE 
EQUIPMENT 
- AT ITS BEST! 


BARNARD & LEAS 
Manufatlaring Ca 


CEDAR RAPIDS, 


IOWA 


| 
1962 
Aug. 13-18—12th World’s Poultry 
Congress; Show Grounds of the New ‘ 
South Wales Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, Sydney, Australia; Dr. Cliff D. 
Carpenter, chairman, U.S. Participa- 
eS tion Committee, 1207 Emerald Bay, 
Laguna Beach, Cal; Dr. A. William 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, IL \ 
| | 
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The Nutritionist Travels Thousands of Miles 


.. 
you have. 
an efficient 


broiler feed 


The nutritionist is constantly in touch with the latest research work in all 
parts of the courtry. At many meetings and conferences, he is constantly 
searching for new information to add to the results of his own research. 
Formulations are then thoroughly proved on his research farm. This results 4 a 
in rations which give your broilers fastest growth—at lowest cost. wt 


Nutritionists have found that Squibb’s Omafac helps to produce a more g 
efficient ration. Only 0.5% of Omafac will replace 4% to 5% of crude 
Unknown Growth Factor supplements—and at less cost per ton. Omafac 
also increases the antibiotic content of the ration by 15 gm. per ton (strepto- 
mycin sulfate) at the 0.5% level. An additional plus factor is Omafac’s 
uniformly high Vitamin B,, content. 

Omafac is produced by Squibb from dried penicillin and streptomycin resi- 
dues. The analysis shown on the label is guaranteed. Omafac is always in 
dependable year-round supply. Write for more facts. 


Another Squibb Feed Ingredient 


Squibb Procaine Penicillin G is a special grade of penicillin with Controlled 
Particle Size. Developed especially for use in all feeds, it has an excep- 
tionally high degree of stability in mash or pelleted form. Flows freely and cee ore 
mixes readily, will not lump or cake. ; : _— 
Available as 100% procaine penicillin unmasked by carrier. Also as 80% 
and 50% in oyster shell meal. 


FREE: Send for Technical Bulletin containing stability data, recommended 
usage, etc. Write today to: Chemicals Sales Department, E. R. SQUIBB & 


OMAFAC 
SQUIBB 


SONS, Division of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 745 Fifth Avenue, "ER Sapime & Sons. Newall 
New York 22, New York. 

1. Patent applied for SQUIBB Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation Z 
*®OMAFAC is a Squibb trademark ©Clin Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 1960 


p THIS IS THE OMAFAC* LABEL. Note 


U ban SQUIBB the percentage of each ingredient 
A NAME You CAN TRUST % Pf to help the nutritionist formulate 


"Oar cone” more efficient broiler rations for you. 
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FORTIFICATION 

ALONE WON'T Do © 

THE JoB, / WEED 
ASSISTANCE 


Ura LABORATORIES, INC. 


PROG 


Mein Office and Plant — East St. Lowis, Iilinois 
Ont of ime and largest Of and trace mineral products. 


WELL, FoR! 
FORTIFICATION 


} KITCHEN 


Pius PLANNED] 


RAM, CALL THE 


"Assistance — Formula Service, Nutritional Advice, Labora- 
tory Testing, Sales Training and 
Feeds, are but a few of the “Extra Steps” that help you 
profit on the Ultra-Life Program 


Advertising Your Brand 


Why don't you 
inquire today? 


GIVE YOUR 
FEEDS A LIFT! 


} Blackstrap molasses is your 


most economical source 
| of carbohydrates plus. 
You should be using more 


molasses in more formulas. 


| The very best blackstrap 
comes from... 


NATIONAL MoLasses C 


Executive Offices: ORELAND, PA. 
Phone: Livingston 8-5900 Philodelphio) 


Complete 


Processed 
Specially For 
Pet and Small 
Animal Foods 


TOASTED CORN FLAKES KIBBLED CORN 
TOASTED WHEAT FLAKES KIBBLED WHEAT 


* CORN GRANULES 


* KIBBLED 


(Straight or Mixed Shipments) 


Carloads — Truckloads — LCL — LTL 


LAUHOFF GRAIN COMPANY 


PHONE 
HI 2-1800 


Cereals of Quality Since 1862 
Danville, Illinois 


TELETYPE 
7261 


How Does Leasing Equipment Compare 
In Cost With Purchasing? 


By Robert Sheridan 
Nationwide Leasing Co., Chicago 


Equipment leasing is developing 
into an important new way for in- 
dustry to acquire new machinery and 
equipment. Pro- 
duction equipment 
on lease to Ameri- 
can industry at 
the end of 1959 
| reached a total 
volume of $307 
million. Of this, 
| approximately $4.5 
million was on 
lease to firms in 
the milling and 
feed industry, a 
gain of 73% in one 
year. This does not include cars, 
trucks, railroad rolling stock or real 
estate. 

This boom in equipment leasing is 
not the result of a short-lived fad. 
Through leasing, a company is sup- 
plied with additional capital in the 
form of machinery and equipment, 
while its own cash is left free to 
work in the business. More working 
capital plus newest equipment plus 
certain tax-timing advantages add 
up to additional growth plus addi- 
tional profits. The growing realiza- 
tion that equipment leasing offers 
such benefits, goes far to expain the 
boom in this field. 

While leasing was originally a big 
business idea brought in during 
World War II, it soon spread to 
smaller and medium-sized businesses. 
In addition to larger profits, smaller 
companies found that leasing was a 
sort of “equalizer” which tends to 
help smaller firms compete with 
larger ones. Through leasing, small- 
er businessmen discovered that they, 
too, could avail themselves of the 
latest cost-saving equipment without 
depleting their working capital. 


Reasons for Leasing 

Businessmen lease equipment for 
one of several reasons: 

1. Long-term financing is obtained 
without impairing a company’s short- 
term credit position. Usually leasing 
offers longer terms than are avail- 
able through other sources of funds. 
Since only the lease payments for 
the current year are shown on the 
balance sheet (with the remainder 
footnoted), current ratios are only 
slightly affected. Thus companies 
have found that they can use short- 
term borrowing for current needs, 
while using long-term leasing to ac- 
quire the use of equipment. 

2. The cost of equipment is paid 
out of earnings made during its use. 

3. Leasing charges are legitimate- 
ly deductible as operating expenses. 
This permits companies (a) to write 
off the cost of equipment more real- 
istically, and (b) to replace equip- 
ment when business economics de- 
mand it. 

4. Long-term financing is obtained 
through leasing without diluting the 
equity of owners or stockholders, or 
interference with management. 

5. Companies can obtain through 
leasing the precise amount of finan- 
cing needed (in the form of equip- 
ment). Thus a large company need- 
ing, for example, $521,658 worth of 
equipment would find it preferable 
to lease equipment rather than re- 
sorting to the bond market or an 
issue of stock in that odd amount. 
The example of the city of Boston 
may prove valuable to businessmen. 
The city recently announced that it 
had saved 23% of its interest costs 
by financing precise sums as they 
were needed, rather than larger 
round sums. 

6. Leasing protects a firm against 
possible early obsolescence of equip- 
ment. If technical advances make it 


Robert Sheridan 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article presents reasons why 
businessmen lease equipment, and it 
offers comparisons between leasing 
and various methods of purchasing 
equipment for feed plant use. The 
author, Robert Sheridan, is president 
of Nationwide Leasing Co., Chicago. 
In publishing this article, like other 
articles, Feedstuffs is not necessarily 
endorsing the information and view- 
point of the author. The article is 
published to provide readers with 
additional material on leasing. 


necessary to scrap the machinery in 
seven years, for example, the com- 
pany will have already deducted the 
full cost of the machinery. 


Questions Often Asked 

The questions most businessmen 
ask about leasing are mainly these: 
(1) Does it actually work? and (2) 
How does it compare in cost with 
other methods of acquiring equip- 
ment? 

The answers to these questions are 
well illustrated by the situation of a 
midwestern feed producer, who re- 
cently leased from us several pieces 
of equipment totaling approximately 
$60,000 in cost. (Readers interested 
in larger or smaller amounts can 
merely multiply or divide these fig- 
ures.) 

The firm was in a position to ob- 
tain this $60,000 in equipment in any 
way it chose: It could purchase for 
cash, it could obtain an instalment 
bank loan to finance the equipment 
purchase, it could buy through con- 
ditional sales contract or it could 
lease the equipment. Why it chose 
leasing is, of course, the point of this 
story. 

On a comparison of the real costs 
involved, leasing offered this firm 
the greatest profit potential. This 
may not be true for all feed com- 
panies, but it is certainly true for 
many. 


LEASING VS. CASH PURCHASE 
—Our client is a soundly-run firm 
with sufficient liquid capital on hand 
to take $60,000 out of its working 
funds to buy this amount of equip- 
ment outright. The company also is 
a profitable one, with its sales volume 
expanding yearly. Its rate of profit 
on working capital before taxes is 
31%. This is slightly above the in- 
dustry average (29%) for the past 
five years. For this reason, the com- 
pany was interested in keeping its 
working capital intact in order to 
earn the greatest potential profit 
However, the company was willing 
to consider alternative methods of 
acquiring equipment. Actually, which- 
ever method yielded the company the 
greatest net profit, would be most 
desirable. 

Terms for purchase were cash, 
net 30 days; depreciation method 
used by the firm is sum-of-the-digits. 
The lease plan available covered a 
10-year period, which is the average 
of the estimated useful life of the 
different pieces of equipment. It was 
broken into a _ three-year original 
lease term and seven one-year renew- 
als. In the three-year original lease 
term, the company paid the original 
price of the equipment ($60,000) plus 
a small leasing charge. The seven 
one-year renewals were at the rate 
of 5% of the original purchase price 
of the equipment, or $3,000 a year. 

The company’s accountant then 
undertook an analysis to determine 
whether the greater total cash out- 
lay under the lease plan (over the 
10-year period) was offset by the 
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profits earned on the working capital 
left free to work in the business. 

An objective study, including volum- 
inous tables, covering this and oth- 
er aspects of equipment leasing, has 
been published by the Foundation for 
Management Research. It is entitled: 
“The Pros and Cons of Leasing.” 
Single free copies are available to 
executives by writing to the Founda- 
tion at 121 West Adams Street, Chi- 
cago 3, Ill.) 


Working Capital Retained 

Starting point of the analysis was 
the larger cash flow generated by the 
working capital retained in the busi- 
ness because of leasing. In the first 
year this amounted (in round num- 
bers) to about $42,000. This cash ex- 
cess recurred in small amounts in 
succeeding years and in the later 
years of the lease was replaced with 
a cash deficit. 

Projecting these figures over the 
10-year period, the company calcu- 
lated the net profits it would earn 
by putting to work the additional 
working capital made available to it 
through leasing. The company also 
calculated the cumulated net profits 
earned on the cash excess and the 
after-tax retained net profits (which 
were added to the cash excess). 
Basis for the calculation was the 
company’s average net profit on 
working capital, using the average of 
the previous five years. As mentioned 
above, this was 31% before taxes, or 
about 15% after taxes. 

The outcome was that by leasing 
the equipment, instead of purchasing 
it for cash, the company would find 
itself about $30,000 ahead (in round 
numbers) in cumulative net profits 
after taxes at the end of the 10-year 
period of the lease. This is 50% of 
the original price of the equipment. 

There is nothing mysterious in this, 
even though at first glance it seems 
fantastic that, after paying for equip- 
ment for 10 years a feed producer 
could wind up with cash equal to half 
of the cost of the equipment. Nor is 
this the result of mathematical 
sleight-of-hand. It reflects a simple 
fact: When a feed company (or any 
company) takes $60,000 (or any sum) 
out of its working capital and freezes 
it in equipment, the company gives 
up exactly the amount of profit the 
frozen capital would earn if used in 
the business. In the feed industry, 
where working capital earns profits 
at virtually the same rate as our 
client (29% before taxes), this comes 
to a hefty sum over a 10-year period. 

(The precise way in which this 
startling result occurs is explained 
in detail in the study developed by 
the Foundation for Management Re- 
search, cited above.) 

All this is a simple, practical dem- 
onstration of a long-known principle 
of economics: Profits are earned by 
the use of assets, not the ownership 
of them. 


LEASING VS. INSTALLMENT 
PURCHASE—Now cash purchase is 


not as common among medium and 
smaller companies as among larger 
ones. More usual is purchase on Ccon- 
ditional sales contract. This avenue 
was also open to our client. Terms 
available were fairly typical: 25% 
down payment with three years to 
pay the balance, with financing rate 
of 6% per year on the original $45,- 
000 balance. 

The same kind of financial pro- 
jection was made as in considering 
cash purchase vs. leasing. Conclu- 
sion: If the equipment were leased 
at the end of the 10-year period the 
company would be approximately 
$19,000 ahead in greater cumulative 
net profits than if it bought the 
equipment on conditional sales con- 
tract. This $19,000 represents about 
31% of the original price of the 
equipment. 

To repeat, the “magic” lies in the 
way leasing permits working capital 
to stay in the business and earn prof- 
its. 

LEASING VS. BANK-FINANCED 
PURCHASE—So far we have found 
that our client, after deducting all 
costs, could realize greater profits 
through leasing new equipment, than 
through either cash purchase or in- 
stallment purchase of the same equip- 
ment. The final alternative available 
is purchase through a bank loan. 

Banks are essential to all busi- 
nesses, but in making equipment 
loans, banks almost never lend 100% 
of the value of the equipment. At 
best, a bank will lend only 75% of 
the value of the equipment—assum- 
ing that the equipment is a common 
variety of saleable machinery. Banks 
do not like to lend money on special 
equipment which has only a limited 
resale market, whereas Nationwide 
Leasing Co. will lease any type of 
tailor-made equipment. 

Also, banks cast a jaundiced eye 
on applications for long-term (more 
than one year) loans to acquire 
equipment. Only a small portion of 
a firm’s borrowing from its banks 
can consist of long-term equipment 
loans. Finally, businessmen who be- 
lieve that the rate on a 36-month 
chattel mortgage on equipment is the 
same rate as a 90-day note have not 
been active in the money market. 

This aside, our client was in a posi- 
tion to obtain bank financing for his 
equipment purchase, covering 75% 
of the value of the equipment; 25% 
had to come out of his working capi- 
tal. Finance rate was 5% of the origi- 
nal balance for three years. Using 
the same calculations made above, 
the company found that at the end of 
10 years it would be about $17,000 
ahead in greater cumulative net prof- 
its after taxes, if it leased the equip- 
ment instead of buying through bank 
financing. This was 285% of the 
original cost of the equipment. 

In summary, our client found that 
by leasing his $60,000 equipment he 
would be about $30,000 ahead in net 
profits as against outright cash pur- 
chase; about $19,000 ahead in net 


How Leasing Works 


A company wishing to lease equipment contacts a leasing firm and sub- 
mits an application describing itself, its financial position and naming the 
equipment it wishes to obtain. The company selects the supplier it wishes and 
arranges whatever price it can negotiate. 

If the company qualifies, the process of delivering the equipment starts 
the day the papers are signed. Lease payments start when the equipment 


has been delivered. 


Length of terms—Leasing is long-term. Normally it ranges from 3 to 10 
years, depending on the company and the size of the lease. Most leases fall 
between three and five years. Payments can be either equal monthly pay- 
ments or tailored to any preference of the user and adjusted to any account- 
ing system. Renewal options are available for one or more years. 

Cost—The cost is the original price of the equipment, plus what is de- 
scribed as a small leasing charge. The entire cost is paid in the original 
leasing term. Renewal options are standard and are available at very low 


cost. 


Types of equipment—All types of equipment can be leased under a single 
master lease and covered by a single monthly lease payment. 

Purchase options—Purchase options are available, but not recommended, 
according sto Nationwide Leasing Co. The reason is that purchase options can 
be interpreted by the Internal Revenue Department as converting a leasing 
agreement inte.a conditional sales contract. The effect of such an interpreta- 
tion is to cost thé’aser the benefit of deducting his full leasing charges as an 


operating expense. 
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FEEDSTUFFS reprints 


The following reprints of articles which have appeared 
in Feedstuffs may be obtained on order from Feedstutts’ 
Reader Service Department: 


3. Mobile Feed Milling—a series of five articles—by Al P. Nelson.. 50c 


26. Feedstuffs’ 1960 Analysis Table for Feed ey Charles 


35. Selence and Service—a |6-page summary of AFMA Golden Year 
articles covering all phases of feed industry. Quantity discounts. 
Imprinting distributor's name for nominal additional charge.... 50¢ 


38. Balancing Swine Retions—Dr. D. E. Becker, University of Illinois.. 20¢ 


47. Extending Pellet Mill Die Life—by R. L. Patterson, Procter & Gam- 


52. Analysis and Feeding Value Tables for Beef Cattle end Sheep—sé-page 
article, by Dr. S. H. Morrison, Nutrition Consultant, 25¢ single copy; 
3-5 copies, 15c¢ ea.; 10 or more, 10c¢ each. 


61. What Protein Level for Chicken Layer Diets—Dr. J. H. omen” 


Texas A&M College 0 
62. Some Ideas on Feeding Pelleted Retions to Ruminents—Dr. J. H. 
Meyer, University of California 
63. Maryland Broiler Triek—Dr. Gerald F. Combs, University of Mary- 
64. Farmer-Basi c icati: Dr. Everett M. Rogers, Ohio 
State University 20c 
65. Suggestions on Nutrient Requirements of the Pig—Dr. T. H. Cunha, 
University of Florida 20¢ 


66. Pelleted Grain for — Cows—Dr. T. H. Blosser, Washington State 
University . 20c 


69. Pelleted Rations fer Beef Cattle—Dr. Wise Burroughs, lowa State 
70. Tomorrow's Formulas for Swine Feeding—Dr. Damon Catron, lowa 
State University joss 


71. The Grain Bank Has Come of Age—Gienn R. Siler, Ralston Purina 


Gh, 


72. Fat Handling in the Feed Mill—A. J. Kathman, Procter & Gamble 


73. Pelleted Feeds for Beef Cattle—Fred W. Boren, Kansas State Uni- 


75. influence of High Calcium Intake Upon Egg Production Factors— 
including Shell Quality—C. F. Petersen, University of Idaho .... 20¢ 


76. Automation in the Feed Industry—Paul O. Berg, Professional 6 


77. A Puzzling Problem for Cattle Feeders—Dr. A. L. Neumann, Univer- 
78. A Method for Calculating the Methionine Requirement for the — 
Hea—Dr. Gerald F. Combs, University of Maryland .......... 
79. Who Will Be the Feed Manufacturer of the Future?—Oakley M. Ray. 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 20c 
80. Feed, Fat and Swine—Dr. Coy C. Brooks, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
82. Credit as a Sales Tool—E. D. Griffin, Allied Mills, Inc. ...... 20c 


83. High Protein-Urea Supplements With and Without Lysine for we 
Steer Calves—Purdue University Scientists 

84. A New Look at the Broiler Business—Dr. L. A. Wilhelm, The Quaker 

85. Poultry Ration Formulation. Two Articles—Dr. R. D. Creek, University 
of Maryland 30c 


86. Protein and Amino Acid Nutrition of Turkeys—Dr. P. E. Waibel, 
University of Minnesota 20c 


FEEDSTUFFS P.O. Box 67 

Reader Service Department Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
Please send me number(s) 
for which payment is enclosed. 
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profits over installment purchase and 
about $17,000 ahead in net profits 
over purchase through bank finan- 
cing. 


Other Benefits 


In addition to this single benefit of 
lower net cost through leasing, our 
client obtained other benefits, which 
are inherent in any leasing transac- 
tion: 
1. The company’s short-term credit 
position was not impaired by leasing. 
Only the lease payments for the cur- 
rent year are shown on the balance 
sheet as a liability, with the remain- 
der footnoted. This is the proper ac- 


sovereign balm or the cure-all remedy 
for ailments of business. There is 
one major factor cited as the main 
disadvantage of leasing. At the end 
of the lease term a company does 
nont own the equipment. 

This is a fact. Whether it is a dis- 
advantage, however, depends on ac- 
tual cases. We have just seen one 
case where not owning was an advan- 
tage. This is because the company 
earned more profits through not 
owning than by owning its equip- 
ment. In all cases, where not owning 
will yield greater profits than own- 
ing, leasing is an advantage. 

Not owning the equipment at the 


Thus, to take the example we have 
just analyzed, is it likely that at the 
end of 10 years the equipment would 
be worth 50, 31 or 28% of the yee new 
cost? Hardly. The experience of mos 
companies in all industries bears this 
out. 


When Not Advantageous 


There are three types of companies 
which will not find leasing advan- 
tageous. 

1. The company which has all the 
working capital it needs, and which 
does not require any newer equip- 
ment. For such a cormpany it would 
be foolish to pay a leasing company 
for use of capital (in the form of 


counting procedure. 

2. The cost of the equipment will 
actually be paid out of earnings made 
during its use. 

3. The leasing charges are legiti- 
mately deductible as operating ex- 
penses. 

However, it should be said at 
point that equipment leasing is 
all beer and skittles. It is not 


end of the lease term is a disadvan- 
tage only under one possibility. If 
the used equipment at the end of 
the lease is worth more than the ad- 
ditional profits earned as a result of 
leasing. This is a simple test and one 
which can generally be calculated 
without too much difficulty. Normal- 


ly, because of the rate of obsolescence 
this is not the case. 
VINELAND 


PROPORTIONER 


A PRECISION INSTRUMENT THAT 
TRANSFORMS MASS MEDICATION 
INTO AN EXACT SCIENCE! 


The Vineland Crown Proportioner is the result of four years of 
extensive research under a wide variety of field and laboratory 
conditions. It blends precisely one ounce of medication or chemicals 
with every gallon of water without pumps, motors or electricity. 
It operates on any water line with more than 5 pounds of pressure, 
and has a capacity of 3 gall per te, or 180 gallons of medi- 
cated water per hour. 


equipment) if neither the capital nor 
the equipment is needed. 

2. Companies which earn less than 
10% on working capital, before 
taxes, should not lease. Incidentally, 
this is not 10% of total investment. 
This is 10% on working capital be- 
fore taxes, or less than 48% on 
working capital after taxes. It doesn’t 


this 
not 
the | 


With the Crown Proportioner there’s never too much or too little 
medication or chemicals —even when water pressure fluctuates. 
Treatment is unfailingly uniform. Even at the far end of the line 
every gallon of water contains exactly one ounce of medication — 
no more, no less. Ideal for sanitizing drinking water. 


Whether administering heavy consistency antibiotics, corrosive 
chemicals, liquid fertilizer or any of a wide variety of vaccines, 
drugs and disinfectants, the Crown Proportioner works steadily, 
accurately — without faltering. The Crown Proportioner operates 
continuously for weeks and months with only the most elementary 
care. 


Operates on Water Pressure Alone 


CROWN PROPORTIONER MAKES Easily Installed in Existing Water Lines 


‘LIGHT WORK’ OF A LONG LIST 
OF FARM AND HOME TASKS 


Ideal for water vaccination or medication 
of broilers, layers and turkeys. 


Precise, automatic medication of cattle 
and hogs. Sanitizes drinking water. 


Add disinfectant to the water line in sani- 
tizing poultry and dairy quarters and 
equipment. Sanitizes drinking water. 


Apply weed killer or liquid fertilizer to 
lawns, gardens and golf courses. 


Use it for any job that requires an exact 
proportion of drugs or chemicals with 
water direct from the line. 


MEDICATED WATER 


FRESH WATER INFLOW 
TO LIVESTOCK FROM YOUR 


SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


ECONOMICAL TO BUY... 
ECONOMICAL TO USE! 


Vineland Crown Proportioner is a miracle of economy installed on any 
poultry, livestock or dairy farm. Not only is the initial cost so low that 
it pays for itself in labor savings in very short order, but maintenance and 
Operation costs are almost non-existent. 

Retail Price 


$89 50 


Vineland Crown Proportioners may be purchased from Vineland dealers 
and distributors all over the U.S, Write today for the name of the dealer 
nearest you. If you prefer, order direct from either branch of Vineland 
Laboratories, Inc. 


Installation ie simple and so easy that just about anyone can connect the Vineland 
Crown Proportioner into existing water lines. To switch from one drug to another 
requires only a simple 3-minute flushing with fresh water. Neo need te disconnect or 
diemantle the unit. An illustrated manual, with easy-to-follow instructions for installing 
and operating are enclosed with each proportioner. Included is a detailed guide 
showing exactly how to mix and use all types of drugs, vaccines, nutrients, vitamins 
and disinfectants. 


Delivered Anywhere 
in the U.S. 


VINELAND LABORATORIES, INC. 
VINELAND, NEW JERSEY 
WEST COAST BRANCH 
4068 Wroodwoy Ploce, Lor Angeles 37, Coli. 


pay for such a company to pay a 
leasing company for use of outside 
capital. 

3. Finally, marginal companies 
shouldn’t lease. No leasing company 
will lease equipment to any company 
if the value of the equipment is 
greater than (at most) 50% of the 
company’s net worth. This is a rule 
of thumb, but fairly accurate. 

Within these limits, leasing has 
blossomed all over the map, and for 
many companies leasing has provided 
a golden opportunity to spurt ahead 
in sales and profits. 


Effect 
On Layers Studied 


STATE COLLEGE, MISS. — Egg 
production and fertility were highest 
when the mean high temperature was 
approximately 70° F. as compared to 
86° F., in tests concerning the effect 
of air-conditioning on the reproduc- 
tive performance of hens at the Mis- 
sissippi State College Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

In October, in each of the three 
years of the test, New Hampshire 
meat-type pullets which were 5-6 
months old were randomly distributed 
to different type houses. Each house 
was divided into two pens. Forty- 
eight pullets were placed in each pen. 
Replicate groups were _ therefore 
placed in each house. Natural light 
was supplemented to produce 14 
hours of light for all pens. Body 
weights were determined at the time 
of housing. Four roosters were main- 
tained in each pen. 

Conventional and air-conditioned 
houses were employed during the 
years 1954-55 and 1955-56. A third 
house, referred to as the open house, 
was added in 1956-57. All three 
houses measured 20 ft. by 20 ft. 

Two window-type vents were in- 
stalled to cool the insulated house 
during the summer. A severe dust 
problem in the air-conditioned house 
made it necessary to install an air 
cleaner. The third house, constructed 
for use in 1956-57, had end walls 
made into panels hinged at the top 
plate line so that the panels could be 
pushed out at the bottom and propped 
up to make a shed effect on the ends 
of the house. This allowed complete 
air circulation in warm weather. 

Temperature control had no influ- 
ence on percent hatch of fertile eggs 
or age of embryonic mortulity, re- 
searchers report. 

Temperature control had a favor- 
able effect on egg weight and specific 
gravity during the warm period, May 
(to August, they add. 


ELEVATOR REMODELS 

WAGNER, MONT.—A $10,000 re- 
modeling program including installa- 
tion of a cleaner, grain treater and 
automatic load out scale is underway 
at Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
Assn. elevator, according to Ralph 
Licht, manager. The elevator will be 
closed several weeks while the work 
is underway. 


BROWER 


Use BROWER MIXER to 
i concen- 
trate with local grains and 
you're all set to sell your 
own brand of feeds — step 
up your profits as much 
as $1.50 per bag! A 
BROWER MIXER whirls 
the ingredients instead of 
just stirring or tumbling, pro- 
duces the most thorough 7.4 
obtainable . . . ~ perfect 


blend in aboyp! 10 minutes. 
tr: service. 

FOR CATALOG! 
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Nevada Researching 
High-Roughage Rations 
For Livestock, Turkeys 


FALLON, NEV.—A new concept in 
livestock feeding is being experiment- 
ed with at the Newland Field Station 
of the Max C. Fleischmann College of 
Agriculture, University of Nevada. 

John A. McCormick, station super- 

intendent, said one way to cut farm 
costs is to use locally produced feed 
and added that Nevada-grown alfalfa 
has “tremendous potential for pro- 
ducing rapid and efficient gains at a 
favorable cost return.” 

Object of the station’s research, it 
was reported, is to see if a high 
roughage ration of good quality can 
be used as the main diet of livestock 
and turkeys. “The idea,” he said, “is 
to use large amounts of local hay 
and avoid the costlier grain rations 
which must be shipped in. Likewise, 
the high protein of Nevada’s alfalfa 
can reduce or eliminate the need of 
protein supplements.” 

In dairy production, Mr. Mc- 
Cormick said, the herd will produce 
satisfactorily on a straight alfalfa ra- 
tion with the only necessity for grain 
occurring during the coldest part of 
the winter when cattle need extra 
energy. 

Turkeys are being fed a ration con- 
taining 50% alfalfa. Nevada was once 
a large turkey producing area, but 
the remoteness of feed supplies made 
production costs too high for profit. 
“If local alfalfa could be used suit- 
ably, Nevada turkey raisers would 
have a ready-made market,” he said. 
“In addition, the climate favors dis- 
ease free conditions, a real advantage 
for disease sensitive turkeys.” 

Significant findings from high 
roughage rations fed for beef at the 
station so far show that when young 
animals are on less starch, such as 
alfalfa, most of the gain is attribu- 
table to growth of muscle and bone 
with little going to fat deposits, Mr. 
McCormick reported. 

He added that, generally, fat accu- 
mulation from all-hay rations has 
been observed to occur noticeably at 
about 850-900 Ib. for Herefords and 
1,050-1,100 lb. for Holsteins. 

“So our purpose,” he pointed out, 
“is to establish an optimum alfalfa 
diet to get cattle to an advantageous 
weight.” 

Similar feeding experiments are un- 
derway with hogs and sheep. 


Dealer for New Plants 


FORT DODGE, IOWA — The 
Woods Construction Co. here was re- 
cently appointed by Midstate Ma- 
chinery Co. of Decatur, Ill., to mar- 
ket the new Midstate fertilizer plants 
in Iowa, southern Minnesota, parts of 
Missouri and the eastern sections of 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska and Kansas. 

These package plants, designed for 
blending and mixing bulk fertilizer, 
are designed for installation in any 
steel or frame building and may be 
purchased on either a “do-it-yourself” 
or a “turnkey” basis. The plants are 
designed for one or two man opera- 
tion with capacities up to 30 tons per 
hour. 


STARTED PULLETS 


4-Weeks to 20-Weeks Old 
KimberCHIKS and BEE-LINES 


Ti k deliveries ev here on large 
orders. Write for PR EE Circular. 
Balliew Hatcheries, Dept. 960 

in Floride and 


New Edition of Book 


On Poultry Marketing 


NEW YORK—A revised fifth edi- 
tion of “Marketing Poultry Prod- 
ucts” is now on the market, accord- 
ing to John Wiley & Sons, Inc., pub- 
lisher. 

The book’s editions cover a 35 year 
span with information on marketing 
operations and processes involved in 
the passage of poultry and eggs from 
the producer to the consumer. 

A nearly complete rewriting was 
reported necessary because of the 
transformation of the egg and poul- 
try marketing system during the last 
10 years. Authors are: Earl W. Ben- 
jamin, consultant in agricultural re- 
lations; James M. Gwin, manager, 
poultry marketing division, Ralston 
Purina Co.; Fred L. Faber, agricui- 
ture economist, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, and William D. Ter- 
mohlen, economic consultant and lec 
turer. 


EGGSHELL BRAND Oyster Shell sells so well 
because poultrymen have learned that prop- 
erly fed soft, reef shell can help their hens 
turn out up to 24 better-quality eggs a year. 
it costs only a nickel per year per bird to feed EGGSHELL BRAND. 


These facts help make highty-digestible EGGSHELL BRAND the best- 
seller it is. 


It does! 


growth. 


FORTRACIN and PENICILLIN 


For maximum effectiveness use the combined spectrums of Fortracin and 
penicillin. CILLOTRACIN contains 5 grams of bacitracin activity and 1 gram 
of procaine penicillin-activity per pound. In recent broiler tests, this com- 
bination proved most effective of the growth promotion agents tested. Write 


Penick for further information. K ; 


Now... fortify your feeds with FORTRACIN! 


Farm Chemical Division 
. 8. PENICK & COMPANY 


00 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 8, NEW YORK 


_ First question every nutritionist asks about 
a feed supplement is: Does it do any good? 
- With FORTRACIN the answer is simple: 


Recent broiler tests conducted by the Wis- 
consin Alumni Research Foundstion proved 
FORTRACIN’s effectiveness in promoting 


BETTER THAN ANTIBIOTICS NOW USED! 


Fed at the economical level of 4 grams per 
ton FORTRACIN produced greater weight 
gains than penicillin and zinc bacitracin. 
Feed efficiency was significantly higher, too 


Bacitracin Methylene Disalicylate (U.S. Patent No. 2,744, 712) 


stimulate growth 
you does! 


COSTS YOU LESS! 
FORTRACIN is stable when pelleted and 
in storage. Yet, despite its superiority, 
FORTRACIN actually costs less than other 
salts of bacitracin! 


FORTRACIN is available from Penick in 
three concentrations of antibiotic activity — 
10, 25 and 100 grams per pound, and in com- 
bination with penicillin. If you prefer, we 
can recommend suppliers of FORTRACIN 
pre-mixes. 

Send coupon today for W.A.R.F. test data 
on growth promotion and stability and for 
price list! 


CILLOTRACIN 


TRADEMARK 


S. 6B. PENICK & COMPANY 
100 Church St., New York 8, N.Y. § 


Gentlemen: Please send complete facts about FORTRACIN 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS_ 
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K-State Eyes Service to Agribusiness 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Expan- 
sion of the Kansas State University 
extension service program to include 
agribusiness firms is being discussed 
by Dr. Harold E. Jones, director. 
Meetings on the topics were planned 
for Garden City, Hays, Salina, Pitts- 
burg and Topeka. 

Traditionally, extension has con- 
fined its major efforts to educational 
work with farm families. It has 
worked with credit, machinery, feed, 
fertilizer and marketing firms with 
the purpose of securing their assist- 
ance on programs of primary interest 
to farmers. 

“Now, however, agriculture is more 
than farming. The word ‘agribusiness’ 
better describes the many occupations 
that depend upon agriculture for 
their livelihood,” Dr. Jones said, add- 
ing that 40% of the labor force in 
Kansas depends solely upon agricul- 
ture or agricultural industries for its 
employment. 


This educational program for agri- 
business personnel will not replace 
the traditional educational program 
for farm operations. It is being 
stacked on top of the existing re- 
search and educational efforts, he 
added. 

Payrolls for Kansas workers sup- 
plying the needs of farm operators 
and handling farm products total over 
$350 million annually. 

Pointing out that all segments of 
the agricultural economy are highly 
interdependent, Dr. Jones said it is 
not possible to conduct an education- 
al program which adequately serves 
the farmer-producer without influenc- 
ing other phases of agribusiness. 
Helping these firms become more 
efficient benefits all of agriculture, 
including the farmer. 

“The principles of extension pro- 
gramming and basic teaching meth- 
ods used successfully with farmers 
apply equally well to cooperation with 


business firms. Facts must be assem- 
bled which are specific to the opera- 
tion and management of these indus- 
tries. Then the manner in which 
these facts are presented is essen- 
tially the same as in the teaching of 
farm maangement and production 
practices.” 

Speaking to county extension 
agents at their anual summer confer- 
ences, the director pointed out that 
the major change in approach lies 
within extension. 

“County agents will not be the 
front-line teachers when dealing with 
agribusiness firms. This is a job for 
specialists. The firms cover too large 
an area to be handled by the county 
staff. Just like farmers, firm man- 
agement expects extension people 
who work with them to be well in- 
formed about their industry. Fortu- 
nately, the number of key people in 
an agribusiness industry is not large, 
and it does not require many trained 
extension personnel to operate a suc- 


ENGLISH VISITOR—Conferring 


with Joe Chrisman (left), executive 
vice president of the American De- 
hydrators Assn., Kansas City, is Rex 
A. Whittome, Crouch (Dehydrators) 
Ltd., Newcroft, Eastfield, England. 
Crouch is one of the international 
members of the ADA. Mr. Whittome 
was in Kansas City recently as a stop 
on a nationwide tour he is making. 
He has been in the states since Feb- 
ruary visiting alfalfa dehydrators, 
farm machinery firms and food pro- 
cessors. He plans to return to Eng- 
land in September. 


HERE’S YOUR NEW FEED MILL— 
simple, inexpensive, complete, 


FROM fin 


Everything you need—on a single floor level. No basement. 


At last—from a single source—you can select a completely pre-engineered, 
pre-fabricated feed mill and save the cost of complicated excavation, 
construction, millwrighting and installation. 


Your Daffin Mill is fully-equipped. You can deliver quality grinding, 
precision mixing, uniform molasses blending with pneumatic handling 
of full finished formula feeds. You can also turn out top-quality pellets 


at low cost. 


Your mill can be adapted for either production or custom processing, 
grain bank operation and bulk delivery. 


DAFFIN 
CUSTOM 
PELLETING 
UNIT 


obligation. 


Daffin has a plan to make you higher profits through 
feed processing at the lowest possible cost-per-ton. 
Your local Daffin Contractor-Representative is ready 


to advise you, so phone, wire, write today! No 


Daffin Feed Mills 


Mant 
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Indiane-Evansville-indionapolis lewe- 
* Webraske-Omoha + New York-Syrocuse- 
South i 


jot Wesfard 


9 yh Coroline-Lourinburg 
Antonio ° Virginie-Lynchburg * Wisconsin-Oconomowoc * Canade-Edmonton, Alta.-Toronto, Ont. 


cessful program with any single in- 
dustry.” 

The K-State extension service has 
worked successfully with rural bank- 
ers, grain elevator operators, feed 
manufacturers, implement companies, 
fertilizer dealers, milk processing 
plants, income tax consultants, live- 
stock marketing firms and retail food 
dealers. 

Dr. Jones illustrated this phase of 
work by the program extension start- 
ed with retail food personnel three 
years ago. 


Poultry 
Lauded for Research 


AUBURN, ALA.—The poultry in- 
dustry has been lauded for its ex- 
ploration into the type products the 
consumer desires. 

Dr. Dwight M. Seath of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, speaking at the an- 
nual staff conference for the School 
of Agriculture and Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at Auburn, told 
those persons attending that poultry 
producers have probably come fur- 
ther than producers of other commo- 
dities in their effort to give the cus- 
tomers what they want. 

He praised researchers in poultry 
for having developed a new breed of 
turkeys and making improvements in 
broiler breeds. 

Dr. Seath said that farm research- 
ers need to explore even further into 
the type of products the consumers 
want and will buy. 

“The most important part of any 
research program is determining the 
major problems and focusing on 
them. Close out the old, less impor- 
tant problems,” he said in his talk 
on “Research Needs in the Animal 
Sciences.” 


Turkey Meet 


MINNEAPOLIS—The 13th annual 
convention and business meeting of 
the Minnesota Turkey Growers Assn. 
will be held at the Leamington Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Feb. 3-4, 1961. 

According to Roy Munson, execu- 
tive secretary of the association, at- 
tendance at the 1961 convention is 
expected to be an all-time high. 


PIGNECTAR 


Sow Milk Flavor 


... puts nursing palatability 
in pig pre-starter and starter 
feeds. Lets you dry nurse 


pigs off sow. 
Trademark 


For Complete Information Write: 
FLAVOR CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


3037 N. Clark St., Chicage 14, 
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Antibiotic Effectiveness Improved 
By Reducing Calcium Content in Feed 


GAINESVILLE, FLA.—Absorption 
of Terramycin in poultry is improved 
when supplemental sources of cal- 
cium are removed from the feed. This 
finding came from a study by Dr. R. 
H. Harms and P. W. Waldroup of the 
department of poultry husbandry at 
the University of Florida. Purpose of 
the study was to determine the level 
of calcium that could be used in a 
broiler feed which would give maxi- 
mum benefits from an antibiotic. 

Terephthalic acid added to a low- 
calcium feed raised antibiotic serum 
concentrations to an even greater ex- 
tent, demonstrating additivity of the 
two potentiation methods, the scien- 
tists said. 

Addition of terephthalic acid to 
broiler feed containing 100 grams of 
Terramycin or Aureomycin per ton of 
feed has been found to increase ab- 
sorption so that the antibiotic con- 
centration of the blood serum was 
comparable to or higher than that ob- 
tained from a feed containing 200 
grams of the antibiotic without tere- 
phthalic acid. Terephthalic acid used 
in this manner is considered to be a 
drug by the Federal Food and Drug 
Administration. Approval has not yet 
been given for its use in poultry feed. 


Account of Study 


An account of the study follows: 

This experiment was conducted 
with broiler-type chicks maintained 
in batteries with raised wire floors. 
During the first four weeks they were 
fed a commercial-type feed contain- 
ing 1.2% calcium. At the end of this 
period they were weighed and ran- 
domly assorted into 28 groups, each 
containing four male and four female 
chicks. Each of the experimental 
diets was fed to four replicate pens. 
These experimental diets contained 
various levels of calcium (0.35 to 
1.20%, see chart) and 210 grams of 
Terramycin per ton of feed. These 
diets were fed for five days. At the 
end of this period, chicks were in- 
dividually weighed and blood samples 
were obtained from eight males and 
eight females in each treatment 
group for antibiotic blood serum de- 
terminations. Then the chicks were 
returned to the feed which they re- 
ceived during the first four weeks. 
Body weights were again obtained at 
eight weeks of age, at which time the 
experiment was terminated. 


Terramycin content of the blood 
serum of broilers receiving diets con- 
taining the various levels of calcium 
is shown in the chart. Lowering the 
calcium content of the feed to 0.8% 
resulted in increased antibiotic con- 
centration in the blood serum. Low- 
ering the calcium to 0.7% resulted in 
an additional increase in antibiotic 
blood level. However, a further re- 
duction in dietary calcium level did 
not appear to produce an additional 
increase in antibiotic blood level. This 
would indicate that it is necessary 
only to reduce the calcium content of 
the feed to just below the minimum 
requirement of the chick in order to 
prevent calcium from interfering with 
the absorption of antibiotics. 

Lowering the calcium content of 
the feed below 1.0% for the five-day 
potentiation period resulted in a 
slight depression of growth. However, 
at the end of the experiment this 
depression was overcome and weight 
of birds in all treatmets was com- 
parable. 


Committe Ie Named 
To Study Ag Chemicals 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—A 15-mem- 
ber public policy committee has been 
appointed in California to survey the 
use of agricultural chemicals in food 
production. Dr. Emil Mrak, chancel- 
lor of the University of California at 
Davis, has been named chairman of 
the group. 

Other committee members include 
William E. Warne, director, state de- 
partment of agriculture; Dr. Malcolm 
Merrill, state director of public 
health; Mrs. Helen Nelson, state con- 
sumer counsel; Louis A. Rozzoni, 
president of the California Farm Bu- 
reau; Dean Daniel G. Aldrich, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, University of 
California; John Watson, president of 
the California State Board of Agri- 
culture; and George A. Gooding, vice 
president, California Packing Corp. 


ELEVATOR BUILDING FIRM 

TOPEKA, KANSAS — Elevator 
Erectors Inc., Enterprise, Kansas, has 
been granted a charter for a general 
contracting business. John Ehrsam 
has been named resident agent. Capi- 
talization of $50,000 was authorized. 


Effect of Various Levels of Calcium in the Feed Upon Utilization of Terramycin. 
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AUBREY FEED MILLS 
RED A FEEDS 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
SERVING THE GREAT SOUTHEAST 


to supplement feeds 
with 


MIXING 


MANAMAR 


A ONE PACKAGE DEAL 


Simplifies Inventory — You can make your 
poultry and swine feeds with one source 
of fortification. 

Easy to Mix — A large enough package so 
that no premixing is needed. 

Formula Service — Modern formulas to fill 
your individual needs. 

Laboratory Service Upon Request. 
ManAmar feeds get repeat sales that 


MANAMAR 
CONTAINS THE 
FOLLOWING 


“SEA POWERED” 
INGREDIENTS: 


Condensed West Coast 


increase net profit. Fish Solubles. 
ManAmar field results, not “company” Dehydrated Pacific 
research data, sell your ManAmar-  Qean Kelp. 


enriched feed. 


Fish Glandular and 
liver Hydrolysate. 


Dried Fish Solubles 
Precipitate. 


Fish Meal, 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in ifs field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFTFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 
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CHECKERBOARD GRAIN COMPANY 


Buyers and Sellers 


of 


MILLFEEDS, GRAINS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


TRIMS TAGGING TIME 


Teg-All handles tags, labels, package inserts and other 
packing items faster, more economically and efficiently than’ 
any other hand stuffing process on the market. 


Check These Features : 

— Telescoping vacuum sleeve picks up only one unit, regardless’ 
of strings, metal eyelets or other features. —~ 
Equally efficient on small paper or plastic bags. 

Replaces single tag as rapidly as packer removes. 

Powerful lifetime dust sealed 110 AC Motor. 

Seven inch adjustable stacker bin. Special sizes mite to order. 

19 inches high, 17Y2 pound portable unit allows use any 
place in plant. 

One year parts guarantee and MONEY BACK IF NOT SATIS- 
FIED WITHIN 10 DAYS. 


ONLY $6995 F.0.B. Colorado Springs 


K&S Metal Products 
BOX 1494 COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADG 
Please Send: 


[_] Complete Tog-All information. 
-All On Approval. Enclosed Check for $71.60 


To 
C] will cover tele ond will be refunded if Tag-All 
is returned within 10 days. 
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Report Salmonellas in Feed Ingredients 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—*“The contami- 
nation of feed ingredients with sal- 
monellas has been well established,” 
according to a report from Dr. B. S. 
Pomeroy and Margaret Grady, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

Taking protein supplements used in 
poultry and livestock feeds, the two 
research workers isolated salmonellas 
in 166 out of 666 samples. 

The samples were obtained from 


22 states and found positive from 16 
states. Additional samples were re- 
ceived and found positive, but were 
not identified by state of origin. 
Forty-one Salmonella serotypes 
have been identified so far in the 
study. Salmonella serotypes were iso- 
lated from poults receiving contami- 
nated feeds. The table shows the 
number of positive identifications 
made with the different samples: 


Announce Indians 


Elevator Workshops 


INDIANAPOLIS —Plans for a 
series of Indiana elevator managers’ 
workshop meetings in August are 
now completed. The meetings are as 
follows: Aug. 17, Hillies Cafe, Wash- 
ington; Aug. 18, Donner’s Center, Co- 
lumbus; Aug. 19, Charley’s Restau- 
rant, Carmel; Aug. 22, Purdue Me- 


morial Center, Lafayette, and Aug. 


23, Honeywell Memorial, Wabash. 

According to the Indiana Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn., Inc., all elevator 
and feed mill owners, managers and 
assistant managers are invited to at- 
tend the program nearest their loca- 
tion. Programs will include informa- 
tion on the following: “Operation and 
Cost of Dryers,” “Installation of 
Cleaners and Legs,” “Installation and 
Capacities of Hammermills and Cyl- 
inder Shellers,” “Cost of Manufactur- 
ing a Ton of Feed,” “Cost of Through- 
put of a Bushel of Grain,” “Use of 
Discount Sheets and Grain Grading 
Equipment” and “Cost of Credit.” 

All meetings will begin at 2 p.m. 
“Dutch Treat” dinners will be from 
6 to 7 p.m. with adjournment set for 
8:30 p.m. in each case. 

Reservations are necessary for all 
meals except at Lafayette, where 
there is cafeteria service. Indication 
of the number of meals needed is to 
be sent to: Fred K. Sale, Indiana 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn.; Inc., 600 
Board of Trade Building, Indianapo- 
lis 4, Ind. 


Total No. 
Type of Sample No. Positive 
Meat scraps 222 69 
Meat and coos 144 22 
Fish meal and solubles .. 37 ' 
Poultry by-products ..... 2 7 
Feather meal 3 2 
Blood meal 15 0 
120 22 
Complete feed ........... 40 2 
Miscellaneous products ... 31 7 
666 166 


This little broiler got to market faster 
Nopco’ KNOW-HOW in his feed helped him 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


General Offices: GO Park Place, Newark, N.Jd. 


Plants: Harrison, N.J. « Peoria, Ill. « Richmond, Calif. 


Basic producers of Micratized* Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, choline chloride, and other products 


Links S.E. Cattle 
Expansion to Coastal 


Bermuda Pelleting 


TIFTON, GA.—“When the day ar- 
rives that Coastal Bermuda grass can - 
be pelleted economically in the field, 
the cattle industry in Georgia and 
the Southeast will soar to unparal- 
leled heights.” 

This prediction was made recently 
by Luther Gardner, manager of buy- 
ing and selling for Deseret Farms in 
DeSoto, Ga. About 8,000 acres make 
up the Deseret Farm at this time. 

From 10 to 15,000 head of cattle 
are maintained on the farm now, and 
the ultimate goal is to feed up to 
100,000 head a year. 

The official said the operators of 
Deseret have learned much about cat- 
tle operation in this area since ar- 
riving. For instance, following experi- 
ence with Georgia rains which caused 
the feeding lots to turn into bogs, 
they hard-surfaced their feeding 
areas. At first, they fed the animals 
in drylot from beginning to end, but 
later they learned that pasture feed- 
ing could be used economically in con- 
junction with drylot feeding. 


Deseret Farm operates a modern, 
push-button feed mill which has a 
capacity greater than some of the 
South’s largest commercial mills. 
Grain, supplements and other in- 
gredients are brought by rail to a 
siding beside the plant. 

“We have only scratched the sur- 
face in cattle operations in the South- 
east,” Mr. Gardner declared. “The 
only way to produce cattle is to fig- 
ure out a program. Don’t sell the 
whole lot just because the price goes 
up, but keep producing stock year 
after year.” 

Mr. Gardner pointed out that cat- 
tle can be grown cheaper in the 
Southeast than in any other part of 
the nation. But he said that “when 
and if some machine is perfected 
which will go into the fields and pel- 
let Coastal Bermuda (similarly to 
baling hay), the industry will reach 
fabulous proportions. 

He predicted that the day would 
come when most of the Georgia land 
would be in pastures and pine trees, 
with only a little in crops, and with 
livestock as the main industry. 

Mr. Gardner said the Deseret 
Farm, owned by the Mormon Church, 
has 350,000 acres of land near Or- 
lando, Fla. where 35,000 brood cows 
are being maintained. Plans are to 
stock the land with 100,000 brood 
cows. He said the Mormon Church be- 
lieves members should be self-sus- 
taining, and for this. reason they 
operate many money-making busi- 
nesses intended to help support their 
needy people. 

Feeding Program 

The effectiveness of the Deseret 
cattle feeding program is shown by 
one large group of Holstein steers 
which averaged as high as 3 Ib. daily 
gain on regular beef cattle fattening 
ration. 
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HRRFICIENCY* 


*A MARK OF CENTRAL SOYA ‘ 


There’s no waste effort when big sister has her small charges 


organized. 


At Central Soya, the emphasis on EFFICIENCY guarantees that 


the best possible products and services are consistently produced 


and delivered in the most effective way. 


divisions of central soya: 


MASTER MIX FEEDS 
SOYA PROCESSING 
SOYA CHEMURGY 
GRAIN MERCHANDISING 


CENTRAL SOYA COMPANY, INC. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
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Why Tiny “A” Particles 


Here’s why Pfizer's Vitamin A is your least-cost source by far 


THE BEST PROTECTION 


(this special gelatin matrix is far more than a diluent. 
actually improves total performance of vitamin A in your feed products.) 


Beadlet 


— 


Magnified beadlets | 


Carr-Price Reagent Test | 


Patmdate 
Fish liver oil (above) and many ordinary com- _It dissolves completely in digestive fluids at Dry, uniform, free-flowing beadlets aid in thor- 
petitive vitamin A products react strongly . . . body temperatures to release 100% of the ough distribution. Size and potency have 
means some vitamin A is exposed and unpro- vitamin A for rapid absorption. Other prod- _ been specially selected to facilitate the best 
tected. Pfizer Vitamin A particles are sealed in ucts with waxes may inhibit release. Those distribution in your feeds . . . especially im- 
gelatin to protect potency from oxidation. with oils are not as efficiently absorbed. portant with starter and pre-starter feeds. 


on TEAMED WITH THE HIGHEST-QUALITY CRYSTALLINE A 


COMPARE THESE [ Microphoto @ beadlet | 


7 


Pfizer Vitamin A retains 
| greater potency in pelleted 
and high-moisture feeds, | 
concentrates, mineral 
{+ mixes, supplements, bulk 2. 
feeds and range cubes. 
Cuts costly overfortifica- 

viding more viselnin A my 
feed is consumed. 


Thousands of tiny vitamin A particles in each 
gelatin beadlet disperse most rapidly in diges- 
tive fluids—are available for absorption at once. 


A recent college test shows = 
Pfizer Vitamin A has » 
availability from 300- 200%, 600% Greater 


600% greater than fish 
liver oils, 50-230% better 


than ones in wax and up ( = 
to 900% greater availa- 


with oil. Liver assay tests Pfizer’ 2 

are the final proof of vita- = 

min A absorption...show | 

how much is assimilated 4 ] 

and stored. Impurities can to loss of vitamin A. Pfizer, by 


400%, 900%, G-eater A 


t Pfizer’) achieving 99% purity, supplies you with vitamin A having 
greater stability in shipment, storage, mixing and in feed. 


\ 
unsurpassed stability in alltypes of feed § ...mest usable form of vitamin A 
as 
eo 
os 622 
539 
so 
as - 
3s 35% 33° 
‘ 20-— 197% ; | 
5 
a 
CARR-PRICE RATIO SHOWS PFIZER A HAS PEAK PURITY IN BATCH AFTER BATCH 
Absobute purity 1s | 00 
in Getatin 
1.00-1.04 


You Big Benefits 


— — oe | Pfizer Vitamin A particles in each beadlet are so small it would take be- 
tween 6,000 and 12,000 to stretch an inch . . . so tiny they disperse almost 


ticles. This portion of one normal-sized vitamin A beadlet instantly in digestive fluids . . . are made available for absorption immedi- 
ately. 


is magnified 612 times. The small round particles scat- 
These many tiny particles are blended throughout the special protective 


hout th ti lobul f 
gelatin by a unique patented process—for the best absorption possible by 


Vitamin A Palmitate. And note how the globules are com- livestock and poultry. 

pletely surrounded by the protective gelatin matrix. This And there are no waxes or oils present in Pfizer Vitamin A to slow down 

results in improved stability since none of the A activity is or inhibit absorption. Pfizer A is delivered to livestock and poultry in its 
most available form . . . the many micron-sized particles embedded in a 


exposed to destructive effects of air, moisture & minerals. special protective gelatin matrix. 


That’s why you can be more confident your feeds are providing the 
maximum vitamin A activity for the animal when you use Pfizer A. 


almitate Gelatin 


630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. ¢ 7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7, Tex. * 230 Brighton Rd., Clifton, N.J. « 6460 W. Cortland St., Chicago 35, 
Ill. ¢ 1500 16th St., San Francisco 3, Calif. « 5251 Peachtree Industrial Blvd., Chamblee, Ga. « In Canada: 5330 Royalmount Rd., Montreal 9, P.Q. 
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SHELLBUILDER COMPANY 
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Production, Nutrition Research 
Topics at Kentucky Events 


LEXINGTON, KY. Research in 
| the fields of beef production, swine 
production, sheep production and ani- 
mal nutrition were discussed July 13- 
15 at two field days conducted by 
the University of Kentucky Experi- 
ment Station’s animal husbandry de- 

| partment. 

The field days held at the Lexing- 
ton Coldstream Farm and the West- 
ern Kentucky Experiment Substation 
farm at 
1,500 farmers. 

Some of the projects explained are 
as follows: 

TYPES OF CORN—Neil Bradley, 
beef researcher, told the meeting that 
he found no great differences in di- 
gestibility in three types of corn, 
namely flaked, ground and pelleted, 
when fed to test steers. The flaked 


be 


ILT AT ADA, OKLAHOM 


BULK LOAD 
FASTER and CHEAPER 


Save time! Save money! Now, one man can easily do the work of 
many... with the FORSTER BULK CAR LOADER! Air and dust are 


“si At Your Service 


=) We fly our own planes 


practically eliminated ... the material is loaded by a force-feed, 
sealed-in, screw conveyor. Your operator uses the weight box to 
govern the compactness of the stock loaded. The FORSTER BULK CAR 
LOADER is built for heavy duty and long service. It’s gear motored and 
highly refined . . . custom designed to meet the needs of flow! Save 
time and money! Let FORSTER engineers help you solve your loading 


A TE 


FORSTER MANUFACTURING CO., ADA, OKLA 

Gentlemen 

Please send complete information on your Dustless 
Loader 


FEderal 2-6020 ADA 


Bulk Car 


problems. Write for complete information. 


FS-723 


Princeton attracted nearly | 


and pelleted corn were better than 
the ground corn on a rate-of-gain 
standpoint. 


FAT AND UREA—In another ex- 
periment, Mr. Bradley said, effect of 
non-edible fat and urea (a non-pro- 
tein nitrogen source) was checked in 
finishing rations. The waste fat and 
the urea, used in separate rations, did 
as well as the standard control ration 
which contained soybean meal and 
ground corn. But when the waste fat 
and urea were combined in one ra- 
tion, the steers’ rate of gain went 
down significantly; in this ration the 
two materials replaced about half the 
soybean meal and corn. 


STILBESTROL IMPLANTS—In a 
three-year test, use of stilbestrol im- 
plants with Terramycin salt in the 
same ration caused grazing steers to 
average 68 lb. a head heavier than 
control steers. 


NITROFURAN—Charles Barnhart, 
swine researcher, said nf180, a nitro- 
furan, given to brood sows {for certain 
periods before and after farrowing 
controlled ‘“‘white scours” in their 
baby pigs. In another test, this nitro- 
furan helped pasture-fed pigs in- 
crease total gains but did not signifi- 
cantly help p'gs kept in concrete lots. 
Both lots, however, showed better 
feed conversion rates. 


CREEP FEEDING—Patch G. 
Woolfolk, sheep researcher, said that 
tests on creep-feeding of early 
weaned lambs showed some advan- 
tages in early trials for the practice; 
some advantages to a complex creep- 
feeding ration over a simple ration; 
and that early weaned lambs put on 
full feed after weaning moved to 
market faster than either creep-fed 
or non-creep-fed groups. 


LIGHTWEIGHT HOGS—James D. 
Kemp, meats researcher, said one of 
his tests showed that lightweight 
hogs (160 lb. average) are more effi- 
cient converters of feed to meat than 
heavyweight hogs (220 lb. average) 
but that fixed production and pro- 
cessing costs probably will keep the 
lightweights from being profitable at 
the present time. The lightweights’ 
average wholesale price was slightly 
higher and consumers accepted the 
cuts as readily as cuts from heavy- 
weight hogs; but 500 heavyweight 
hogs on a processing line produce 
much more “income” meat than 500 
lightweight hogs, with practically the 
same processing costs per hog. 

ENZYMES—Robert Grainger, nu- 
tritionist, reported that 1 gram of a 
multiple enzyme preparation to every 
1% Ib. of feed given test sheep helped 
the animals “significantly” in digest- 
ing nutrients. A single enzyme prepa- 
ration for cellulose also improved the 
digestibility of crude cellulose. 


Ohio Feeder Pig Sale 
Dates Are Scheduled 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—Nearly 8,500 
feeder pigs will sell in e‘ght sales 
scheduled for Ohio the last half of 
this year, says C. C. Bowen, Ohio 
State University extension livestock 
marketing specialist. 

The sales, says Mr. Bowen, will 
enable farmers to bid on uniform lots 
of graded, locally produced feeder 


| pigs weighing between 30 and 140 Ib. 


Pigs entered in the sales will have 
been inspected by a veterinarian to 
meet health requirements and vac- 
cinated for cholera. They also will 
be sorted according to size, breed 
characteristics, and quality. 

The remaining sale schedule is as 
follows: Aug. 31, Chillicothe; Oct. 7, 
Hillsboro; Oct. 12, Chillicothe; Nov. 
4, Lancaster; Nov. 9, Coshocton; Nov. 
16, Chillicothe; and Dec. 9, Hillsboro. 
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| Phone 1800 mrs. J Beasley, Jr.. Pres: 
| 
POULTRY COMPANY, INC. 
4 p. O. Box 974 Athens, Alabomo 
December 11, 1959 “ 

Mr. John Dodge 

Nichols Incorporated 

Exeter, New Hampshire 

Dear Mr. Dodge: 

) We like Nichols hens for production of proiler 4 
Hy chicks because we are primarily interested in . 
4 the kind of bird that comes off ready-to-cook : 
from our processing line. 4 

Broilers from Nichols hens generally have 

h records in the growing house — : 4 

we are Looking 


they hav 
or — pick nicely with mac 
enable us to furnish 4 superio 


the nousewife- 
very truly yours, 


= 


f <j 
J. E. Beasley, Jr. 


JE. B 
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Energy Levels of Turkey Feeds 


Considerable attention is usually 
given to the amount of protein in the 
rations fed to turkeys. In most in- 
stances, producers and feed manufac- 
turers are certainly aware of the 
vitamin, mineral and antibiotic com- 
position of turkey feeds. A good tur- 
key feed will contain adequate lev- 
els of each of the above mentioned 
ingredients or nutrients and sources 
of unidentified factors as well. 

Emphasis has been placed on the 
energy content of poultry feeds, 
largely because initial work with 
broiler chickens and later with laying 
hens demonstrated that the energy 
level of the diet was of extreme im- 
portance from an economical stand- 


By Dr. T. M. Ferguson 
Texas A&M College 


point. Investigations regarding ener- 
gy levels of the diets were prompted 
to a degree by the inclusion of ani- 
mal or vegetable fat in the diets. 
Such practices enabled some experi- 
mental workers to produce a pound 
of bird on 1.9-2.0 Ib. of feed. An im- 
provement in feed conversion which 
enabled hens to produce more eggs on 
less feed was also obtained when at- 
tention was paid to more exacting 
nutritive requirements of protein and 
energy of the laying hen. 
ENERGY-PROTEIN EXPERI- 
MENTS — Experiments by Scott, et 
al. (1948) showed that growth in- 
creases in the turkey poult could be 
obtained by increasing the energy, 


protein and vitamin contents of the 
diets. Blaylock, et al. (1954) found 
that feed efficiency in male and fe- 
male poults was improved when high 
‘energy, low fiber diets were fed. 
Dymsza, et al. (1955) found that the 
best poult growth was obtained when 
the 28% protein diet contained 744 
Calories of productive energy per 
pound of feed. 

It is well known that three of the 
amino acids which may be low in tur- 
key feeds are lysine, methionine and 
tryptophane. Fritz, et al. (1946) de- 
scribed the failure of pigmentation in 
Bronze poults fed diets deficient in 
lysine. Lockhart and Thayer (1955) 
fed diets supplemented with lysine 


NOW YOU CAN GET 
COMPLETE 

BLOWER PACKAGES 
FROM SUTORBILT 


> 
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New Series “88” Blowers can be factory-packaged for operation with 
power take-off . . . gasoline engines . . . electric motors for unloading 
bulk commodities such as cement and feedstuffs. 


New lightweight, spa 


ce-saving Sutorbilt series “88” Rotary Positive 


Blowers are so flexible in design that now you can have any kind of 


complete blower package you want. 


Featuring such proven Sutorbilt 


efficiencies as the 2-lobed counter-rotating impeller and the special 
Sutorbilt timing hub, these new compact, minimum power units are 
engineered from cast iron, alloy steels, ductile iron and aluminum for 


long-time, heavy duty peak performance. 


Power Take-Off Operation. Sutorbilt “88’’ Blowers run at maximum 
efficiency on the limited power available. The overall efficiency of the 
“88” series is reflected in reduced temperature rise. Integral gear 
heads are available to provide the most efficient power take-off shaft 
conversion to optimum blower speeds. 


Because of lower power requirements, “88” Blowers make possible 
economies in driver specification. As an added feature the lubrication 
system is completely divorced from the engine, thereby eliminating 
complications inherent in combined systems. 


For information and literature write Department C. 


CORPORATION, 2966 EAST VICTORIA ST. COMPTON, CALIF 


SUBSIDIARY OF FULLER COMPANY @ CATASAUQUA, PA. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying information on energy levels 
of turkey feeds was presented in a 
talk by Dr. Ferguson at the 18th 
annual meeting of the Association of 
Southern Feed & Fertilizer Control 
Officials recently at Gatlinburg, 
Tenn. Dr. Ferguson is an associate 
professor in the department of poul- 
try science at Texas A&M College, 
College Station, Texas. 


and methionine and found that heavi- 
est weight was obtained with 30% 
protein and 880 Calories of “avail- 
able” energy per pound of feed. 

Experiments relative to the energy 
requirements of turkey poults have 
been conducted at the Texas A&M 
Experiment Station during the last 
few years. Ferguson, et al. (1956a) 
found that a Calorie-protein ratio of 
29:1 produced the best growth in 
both male and female turkeys when 
the protein level was kept constant 
at 26%. It was also reported (Fer- 
guson, et al., 1956b) that when the 
level of protein was increased from 
24 to 28%, growth of Broad Breasted- 
ed Bronze poults was improved when 
the diet contained added methionine, 
or a combination of methionine plus 
tryptophane, or methionine plus ly- 
sine plus tryptophane. The energy- 
protein ratio varied from 25 to 31.1. 
Studies by Atkinson, et al. (1957) 
with Broad Breasted Bronze poults 
fed 26, 28, 30 and 32% protein at 
energy levels varying from 624 to 
960 Calories per pound showed that 
a diet of 28% protein with a Cal- 
orie-protein ratio of 30:1 was required 
for optimum growth and feed effi- 
ciency to 8 weeks of age. The Calorie- 
protein level was less critical in high 
protein diets than when low protein 
diets were fed. 

Day and Hill (1957) studied the 
Calorie-protein ratios of poults from 
0-16 weeks of age. It was found that 
a 28:1 Calorie-protein ratio was best 
for growth and feed efficiency to 
eight weeks of age. Growth after 8 
weeks, with protein levels of 20-24% 
and Calorie-protein ratios of 37-44% 
was better than groups fed lower pro- 
tein levels and essentially the same 
energy ratios. From 12-16 weeks, feed 
efficiency was improved when Calorie- 
protein ratios were from 47-59:1. It 
was the opinion of these workers 
that the turkey from 8-16 weeks of 
age can withstand a wide range of 
energy-protein ratios without serious 
detrimental effects. 

Dymsza, et al. (1957) found that 
the best feed efficiency at 16 weeks 
was obtained with poults fed the 
highest energy diet (848 Cal./Ib.) 
and the least fiber (5%). Birds fed 
diets with 20% fiber and only 226 
Cal./lb. of energy in the form of mash 
were physically unable to consume 
sufficient feed to meet their nutri- 
tional needs. Pepper and Slinger 
(1955) demonstrated the effective- 
ness of added methionine to the diet 
of turkey poults from 0 to 24 weeks 
of age. 

In 1958 and 1959, Mitchell, et al. 
at Texas A&M studied the effective- 
ness of feeding high fiber diets to 
turkeys during the holding period. 
The holding period is described as the 
period after which birds are selected 
for the breeder flock, usually around 
20-24 weeks and held until the birds 
are mature at about 30-32 weeks. 
Birds fed pelleted diets containing 
18% protein and 12% fiber were able 
to maintain body weight if full feed- 
ing was permitted. If the diet was fed 
at 0.50 Ib. per bird per day, weight 
loss resulted. When fed 0.55 Ib. feed 
per bird, the weight remained fairly 
constant, but ai 0.60 Ib. of feed per 
bird, the birds gained weight. When 
the birds were housed at maturity 
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and fed a complete all mash breeder 
diet low in fiber, the birds gained 
weight rapidly and within four weeks 
were equal in weight to hens fed the 
18% protein, low fiber diet through- 
out the holding period. It is interest- 
ing that egg production was not af- 
fected by this restriction during the 
holding period. It should be pointed 
out, however, that while restriction 
was by mechanical means or by the 
inclusion of large amounts of fiber 
in the diet, there were high levels of 
all vitamins and other micronutri- 
ents in the feed. 


FEEDING PRACTICES—Restrict- 
ed feeding of the birds during the 
holding period requires close atten- 
tion to the amount fed, if mechani- 
cal means are used, and may involve 
additional labor costs. The cost of 
high levels of fiber would be a factor 
in some areas of the country. Thus, 
whether it is economically advan- 
tageous to restrict the birds during 
the holding period would depend upon 
labor costs and the cost of fiber in a 
given locality, and a problem which 
the producer would have to deter- 
mine. It is certainly important, how- 
ever, from the data in the study of 
Mitchell, et al. (1958) that birds may 
be restricted during the holding peri- 
od without subsequent harmful ef- 
fects on egg production. 

Feeding practices vary from one 
part of the country to another, de- 
pending largely upon the availability 
of feed ingredients. One may feed an 
all-mash formula or may feed a con- 
centrate which is supplemented with 
grain. Home-grown grain is utilized 
to a great extent in the latter in- 
stance. Grains are used in poultry 
feeds primarily as a source of energy. 
It is extremely important that the 
producer follow the instruction of the 
manufacturer in mixing his grain 
with the prepared concentrate. Im- 
proper use of grain will certainly up- 
set the energy-protein ratio and re- 
duce the effectiveness of a properly 
mixed feed. If too much grain is add- 
ed, the protein level will be altered 
as will the vitamins and minerals 
of the diet. The producer will be the 
loser if care is not exercised in add- 
ing home-grown grains to concen- 
trates. 

ENERGY LEVELS—A_ general 
practice in feeding young poults is 
to provide the newly-hatched birds 
with a diet called a pre-starter. This 
diet is usually fed from one day of 
age to 2-3 weeks. It consists of a pro- 
tein level of 30-32% and is fortified 
with high levels of vitamins, certain 
amino acids, antibiotics and unidenti- 
fied growth factors. An energy level 
of approximately 28-30:1 is main- 
tained in this diet. 

Following the use of the pre-start- 
er diet, the poults are fed a starter 
diet to eight weeks of age. This diet 
usually contains approximately 28% 
protein with a Calorie-protein ratio 
of 30:1. From 8-12 weeks the protein 
level suggested in the grower diet 
is 22-24%, and at 12-16 weeks, the 
protein, approximately 20%; Calorie- 


THE LINE OF LEADERSHIP 


Cmburge 


DISTRIBUTORS and SERVICE for 


Fieischmann's irradiated DryYeast 


The quality and economical source of Vitamin 
D-2 for 4-footed animals. Every particle con- 
tains Vitamin D-2, thereby insuring splendid 
distribution, and all other leading feed 
additives. 


THE AMBURGO CO., INC. 
| Ww 1315-17 Walnut St., Phila. 7, Pa. 
AMBURGO ‘'WEST''—3862 E. 
a Sussex Way, Fresno, Calif. 


AMBURGO ‘‘CENTRAL” —Amburgo 


Mfg. Co., Inc., Hope, Indiana 
“It’s good business to do business with Amburgo”’ 


protein ratios during the growing 
periods are usually 40:1 during 8-12 
weeks and 50:1 during the 12-16 
week. At 16 weeks, the hens should 
be fed a 15% protein level with ap- 
proximately 60 Calories of energy per 
lb. of feed. The toms should be kept 
on the grower ration until 20 weeks, 
and then fed the finishing ration. 
While grains are used largely for the 
source of energy in the diet the use 
of fat should not be overlooked. The 
diet may contain 2.5-5% fat or higher 
levels if necessary to obtain the de- 
sired energy-protein ratios. The tur- 
key breeder diet should contain from 
16-18% protein and with a Calorie- 
protein ratio of approximately 60:1. 


PROBLEMS IN FEED FORMU- 
LATION—It should be pointed out 
that the use of Calorie-protein ratios 
are only approximations based on 
diets which have performed well for 
starting, growing and finishing tur- 
keys, and that many variations will 
occur throughout the country in the 
manner in which the energy of the 


diet is correlated with the protein 
level. Different grains and protein 
concentrates are used and the results 
may vary in experimental trials. Vita- 
min levels, antibiotic levels, mineral 
levels and unidentified factor levels 
are considerably variable in amounts 
used by investigators and feed manu- 
facturers. 

It has been clearly demonstrated 
by Renner, et al. (1958) that all 
sources of fat do not have the same 
energy content. Differences exist in 
the methods of reporting energy val- 
ues, in that some rely on productive 
energy values of Fraps (1946) and 
others use metabolizable energy 
values as reported by Titus (1955). 

Recent experiments at Texas A&M 
by Trogdon (1960) have demonstrat- 
ed the differences in the crude pro- 
tein composition of sorghum grains 
when grown under different condi- 
tions of moisture and fertilizer. Vari- 
ations in the protein content of from 
6.68% (with no fertilizer added) to 
10.99% (when fertilized) emphasize 
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what may occur. In one area, pro- 
tein was 8.7 compared to 15.7 in an- 
other area. Genetic differences also 
exist. With differences like these oc- 
curring in grain, it is easier to un- 
derstand some of the reported differ- 
ences when the grain is fed to tur- 
keys and other livestock. Variations 
occur also in other grains. 

Experimental diets are being em- 
ployed by investigators in which puri- 
fied amino acids are fed to poultry 
with other ingredients which have 
been similarly prepared. Such work 
shows that the ratio of amino acids 
to one another influence the per- 
formance of the bird. If such is the 
case, then an altered protein content 
of grain or other protein source, when 
included in the diet on the basis of 
“average” proximate analyses, could 
greatly influence the outcome of 
growth and reproductive studies, 
since energy, protein and minerals 
would likewise be affected. 

While many sources of variation 
are known to occur, one still must 


Here’s what we are telling your customers about 


Dr. Wallis Answers 


: 1 be sure each pound of my feed has the same amount 
Q of vitamin D as the next pound will have? 


for all practical purposes, can 
tremely small part 
Fleischmann’s FIDY 
in getting good distribution. 


Q:: at what age of animal is vitamin D most important? 


° adequate vitamin D can be disastrous at most any age. 
A: <—s vitamin D deficiency was thought to occur only in 
young growing animals. Research has now shown that mature 
dairy cows need vitamin D. Difficulties from inadequate vitamin 

D have also been observed in older beef cattle, sheep and swine. 


higher 
: Is there @ relationship between the daily feeding of « 

Q: level of vitamin D, per and 

ithout havi mas- 


sive doses 
A: Recent careful resea 
year around feeding 


. Older cows 


in absorbing and utilizing calcium. Extra t 
ini i the control of milk 
results of clinical and practical studies =5 d = 


fever by fortifying 
very encouraging. 


Q:: pees artificial drying lessen the vitamin D content of hay? 


icle size and free-flowing characteristics of 
'Y Irradiated Dry Yeast help tremendously 


rch provides reasons why benefits from 
of higher levels of vitamin D might be ex- 
have previously unrecognized difficulties 


qualities. 


vitamin D helps. The tion. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 
VITAMIN D 
NUTRITION 


In this educational series to farmers and feeders, 


Dr. G. C. Wallis answers important questions . 
about Vitamin D Nutrition. 


Today’s feeds have added nutritional 
fortification to assure proper levels of 
important nutrients required for good 
production. 


Fleischmann’s FIDY Irradiated Dry 
Yeast is a rich and economical source of 
vitamin D.—easy to use, dependable in 
potency, outstanding in dispersion 


Formulate your feeds with FIDY Irradi- 
ated Dry Yeast—for reliable Vitamin D 
fortification. 
NEW IDEAS 
VITAMIN D FEEDING 


Research provides new ideas on: 
© The older cow and sustained high produce 
@ The prevention of milk fever. 
e The improvement in absorption and utilizae 


tion of calcium and phosphorous. 
© The variability of vitamin D from natural 


: ona matter basis, the vitamin D content of arti- 
A: He atin beris probably about the same as was in the — 
forage before drying. During field curing vitamin D tends 
increase but the amount is not as great as commonly pee err 
Reports on 13 samples showed an average increase of only 11 
units per pound during field curing. Such an increase in vitamin 
D in a whole ton of hay would be worth only about \ cent. 


Q: What is the difference between brewers dried yeast and irradi- 
ated dry yeast? 


P 
° ers dried yeast is a by-product from the brewing of 

A: ova which is used in feeds mainly as a source < the 
B-complex vitamins and protein. FIDY Irradiated Dry _ 
is a primary grown yeast which has been subjected to ultra- 
violet irradiation under carefully controlled conditions to pro- 
duce vitamin D,. It is used in four-footed animal feeds solely as 

a source of vitamin D. 


resources. 
e The availability of calcium reserves in 
older cattle. 


FREE DATA PORTFOLIO 


|| For your complimentary copy, 

Address: Standard Brands 
Incorporated, Dept. FS-67, 
Agricultural Department, 625 
Madison Avenue, New York 
22, New York. 
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efficient equipment. By careful management, mixing, +4 
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complete answers of these questions write to 
Wallis, Director of Nuirition, Agncultural Depart- 
\ ment, Standard Brands Incorporated, 625 Madison Avenue, ie: 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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NORWAY 


accurate dimensioas. 


Large Stocks 
for immediate 
shipment 


RELIANCE 


“HAMMOND” ELEVATOR BUCKET 


“Hammond” Elevator Bolts are made of controlled analysis, 
stress-relieved, cold-heading steel to insure dependable 
wearing quality and uniformity. Threads are longer than 
standard. Heads are of large diameter and the nuts are 
close-fitting. Finished in cust-resisting lustrous finish. 
“Hammond” Spring Washers are of best grade carbon 
steel and will not tangle. Leather Washers are die-cut to 


SCREW 


734 HOFFMAN ST. HAMMOND, IND. - WINONA, MISS. SANTA CIARA CAL 


CONVEYOR CORPORATION 


327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


KEES & COMPANY 


Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 


Phone HArrison 7-1528 


have some basis for formulating ra- 
tions. Thus for turkey formulas, the 
best criterion at present is the use 
of the Calorie-protein ratio as a 
guide. A knowledge of some of the 
causes for differences in performance 
of birds on similar diets emphasize 
the need for more adequate and rapid 
methods of analyses of feed ingredi- 
ents. 

SUMMARY—Turkey feeds should 
be adequately fortified with vitamins, 
minerals, antibiotics and sources of 
unidentified growth factors. Recom- 
mended energy and protein levels are 
as follows: Pre-starter, 30-32% pro- 
tein, 28-30:1 C/P ratio; Starter, 28% 
protein, 30:1 C/P; Grower, (8-12 
wks.) 22-24% protein, 40:1 C/P; (12- 
16 wks.), 20% protein, 50:1 C/P; 
Finisher, 15% protein, 60:1 C/P; 
Breeder diet, 16-18% protein, 60:1 
C/P. Differences in results obtained 
by various investigators and the need 


Your feeds 


supply 


Here are four sound reasons for in- 
corporating Tenox BHT-Agricultural 
Grade into your feeds. 


Tenox BHT protects the all-important 
vitamin balance you build into your feeds. 


Tenox BHT improves pigmentation in 
poultry by increasing the utilization of 
Vitamin A. 


Tenox BHT increases weight gain by 


maintaining maximum nutritional content 
right up to the time the feed is used. 


Tenox BHT protects poultry against cer- 
tain deficiency diseases. 


SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Kingsport, Tenn.; Atlanta, Georgia, 3133 Maple Drive N. E.; Chicago, 4200 Dempster St., Skokie 
Minois; Cincinnati, 1626 Carew Tower; Cleveland, 13212 Shaker Square; Detroit, 17320 West Eight Mile Rd.; Framingham, Mass., 65 Concord St.; Greases 
boro, N. C., 435 Jefferson Standard Bidg.; Houston, 1103 Prudential Bldg.; New York City, 260 Madison Ave.; Philadelphia, Fort Washington Industrial Park 
Fort Washington, Penn&.; St. Lovis, 10 South Brentwood Boulevard. West Coast: Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Company, San Francisco, 333 Montgomery St.; 
Denver, 851 North Broadway; Los Angeles, 2060 South Garfield Ave.; Phoenix, 111 West Osborn Rd.; Portland, 1430 W. Clay St.; Salt Lake City, 573 
41 Advance Rd, 


East Broadway; Seottle, 318 Queen Anne Ave. Canada: Soden Chemicals, Montreol, Quebec, 2143 St. Patrick St.; Toronto, Ontario, 


these extra 
performance factors when they contain 


Tenox BHT-Agricultural Grade is 
free-flowing, non-dusting, non-caking. 
Its particle size is similar to that of 
other feed ingredients. It blends 
quickly and does not separate during 
handling or storage. 

Tenox BHT-Agricultural Grade 
was developed to meet the specific, 
needs of poultry feed manufacturers. 
It is the result of information provided 
by feed manufacturers combined with 
our own extensive knowledge of anti- 
oxidant performance. 

Build extra performance into your 
feeds by specifying the antioxidant 
specially made by Eastman for feed 


Tenox BHT: 


an Eastman antioxidant for feeds 


use... Tenox BHT-Agricultural Grade. 
Tenox BHT-Agricultural Grade is 
available from leading distributors 
throughout the country. To find out 
how you can use this antioxidant in 
your feed formulations, write today to 
EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., 
subsidiary of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 


Tenox BHT-Agricultural Grade 
available in 2 forms 


Tenox BHT (Conc.)-Agricultural Grade which 
may be added to your own diluent. 


2 25% Tenox BHT Premix, containing 25% 
BHT on a nutritive cereal carrier. 


for more complete and rapid analyses 
of feed ingredients are described. 
© ¥ 
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Soybean Group Sets 
Convention Plans 


HUDSON, IOWA—A session on 
the market outlook for 1960-crop 
soybeans will wind up the 40th an- 
nual convention of the American Soy- 
bean Assn. to be held in Memphis, 
the program committee reports. 

A leading farm economist will size 
up the price outlook for the 1960 soy- 
bean crop, and a panel representing 
soybean producers, processors and 
others in the industry, will discuss 
factors that may affect soybean 
prices during the coming year, ac- 
cording to committee members. 

Dr. T. A. Hieronymus, associate 
professor of agricultural marketing, 
University of Illinois, will speak on 
“What Will We Get for 1960-Crop 
Soybeans?” A forecast of soybean 
price trends by a leading farm econ- 
omist has bocome a regular feature 
of association convention programs. 

The outlook panel was also a fea- 
ture last year. Cary Humphreys, Car- 
gill, Inc., Memphis, Tenn., will be 
chairman of the panel. Members will 
include: Walter Sikes, director, fats 
and oils division, Foreign Agricultur- 
al Service, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D.C.; Glenn 
Pogeler, chairman of the board, Na- 
tional Soybean Processors Assn., Ma- 
son City, Iowa; Loren Johnson, ex- 
ecutive vice president, Continental 
Grain Co., New York; Robert Alex- 
ander, Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis, and 
James Young, Jr., Crawfordsville, 
Ark. 
The convention will be held jointly 
with the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Soybean Processors Assn. at 
Hotel Peabody in Memphis Aug. 22- 
23. 


Bulk Station Done 


GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS—The 
Blackwell Feed Co. has completed a 
bulk feed station with a 120-ton ca- 
pacity. The station has four 30-ton 
tanks which are 57 ft. high, and just 
below the tanks are 5-ton hopper 
scales. 

Feed will be shipped in by rail in 
hopper cars to be elevated by the 
87-ft. elevator leg and unloaded in 


the tanks. 
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Can fattening cattle use more phosphorus? 


Does reduced availability of fresh food for pets require additional phosphorus in the diet? 


4 
hosphorus 


DO 
eet BEAN RATIONS 
. WINE LACK PHOSPHORUS? Am | oversupplying P 
to make up” for supplements 
of unknown availability ? 

' Do young turkeys require more 

‘ phosphorus than young chickens? = 
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, DO HIGH PRODUC pHORUS R N REATER / 
Learn more 
y 


about phosphorus 


in Smith-Douglass’ new book, 

TRENDS IN PHOSPHORUS 
Edited and reviewed by 

Dr. Spencer H. Morrison, Director of Agricon 


Containing eight analyses of phosphorus nutrition, 
by these recognized nutrition authorities: 


DR. W. M. BEESON DR. P. J. SCHAIBLE 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
DR. H. R. BIRD 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN = 
DR. H. L. FULLER 
UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA OF 
DR. J. K. LOOSLI DR. P. E. WAIBEL 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


For your copy of this comprehensive 
study of the phosphorus needs 
of poultry and livestock, write 


today to: 


DEPT. $ 

SMITH-DOUGLASS CO., INC. 
5100 VIRGINIA BEACH BLVD. 
NORFOLK 1, VIRGINIA 


"Trends in Phosphorus" is Copyrighted 1960 by Smith-Dougless Co., inc., 
Norfolk, Vo. All Rights Reserved 


COMPANY, INC. « NORFOLK 1, VIRGINIA 
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Drylot Hog Feeding 
Trend Discussed 


PULLMAN, WASH.—Drylot feed- 
ing of hogs for faster growth is a 
recent trend for profit-minded hog- 
men, participants in Washington 
State University’s Sheep-Swine day 
program were told here. 

Pasture feeding will not replace a 
nutritionally well-balanced ration 
that is essential for putting growth 
on hogs, it was pointed out. 

Tim D. Hoelle, Palo Alto, repre- 
sentative of Ralston Purina Co., told 
swine men that pasture in the past 
provided for some of the inadequacies 
of poor rations. Without pasture, he 
said, hogs would have performed 
poorly. Improved rations have paved 
the way to success for drylot feeding. 

Mr. Hoelle told the livestock men 
that tests have proved that pasture 
saves, on the average, only 9 Ib. of 
feed per 100 Ib. of gain. Tallied up 


this means that pasturing saved 16 Ib. 
of feed per pig from weaning to mar- 
ket—a saving of 50¢. 

Mr. Hoelle advised the swine men 
to use pasture only if it was available 
as a part of a crop rotation. 

He stressed the need for a well- 
balanced diet, plenty of fresh drink- 
ing water and fundamental nutrients 
such as protein, calcium, phosphorus, 
salt and Vitamin A if hogs are to 
grow quickly and develop fully. 

Good management is as essential 
for the success of drylot feeding as 
acceptable diet, Mr. Hoelle told the 
livestock breeders. He pointed out the 
need for careful sanitation, and 
grouping equal sized and equal aged 
pigs together for best feeding results. 

Participants were also told that 
small hog producers going out of 
business could be responsible for the 
16% reduction in this year’s spring 
pig crop, which is significantly great- 
er than anticipated. 

Karl Hobson, WSU’s_ extension 
price specialist, also pointed out that 


reduction may be partly due to fail- 
ure of some new large-scale hog pro- 
duction enterprises. 

He indicated however that the re- 
duction should push hog prices close 
to $20 in Spokane by late July or 
August. It is doubtful that they will 
fall below $17 at any time in the en- 
suing fall and winter, Mr. Hobson 


said. 


Takes Nutrena Post 


PIERRE, S.D.—Douglas R. Pringle, 
former extension agent for Hughes 
County here, has been named to the 
sales staff of Nutrena Feeds accord- 
ing to R. O. Pape, district manager, 
Mitchell. 

Mr. Pringle will service Nutrena 
livestock and poultry systems to 
farmers and ranchers in central 
South Dakota, Mr. Pape said. Mr. 
Pringle was graduated from South 
Dakota State College with a major 
in agriculture. 


ARE YOU SURE PREVENTING RANCIDITY IS ALL 
YOU WANT YOUR FEED ANTIOXIDANT T0 DO? 


RANCIDITY...AND PUTS MORE PIGMENT FORMERS 


. .. to guarantee healthier, better-looking birds 


ONLY SANTOQUIN® FOOD VALUE GUARD PREVENTS 


AND VITAMINS IN THE BODY OF THE BIRD 


Almost any antioxidant prevents traces of fat 
rancidity that make the birds refuse the feed. 
But only Santoquin keeps high-fat feeds sweet 
and palatable despite long storage and hot 
weather... and also guards the vitamins and 
pigment formers from feed mix to bloodstream. 


colored birds 


Only 4 pound of Santoquin per ton of feed 


SANTOQUIN SAFEGUARDS ... like no other poultry feed antioxidant can 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 

Ordinary ® Organic Chemicals Division 7 

Antioxidant SANTOQUIN © Dept. 2758-A * St. Lovis 66, Missouri e 

Prevents rancidity in feed... ... Yes Yes 
digestion and metabolism... . No Yes * © Names of premixers supplying Santoquin _ * 
Improves pigmentation by @ Company. bd 
guarding xanthophylls....... No Yes 
Acts in the bird like vitamin E e City Po e 
diseases.......... No Yes 


to prevent 


lets you stop “‘over-fortifying” with vitamin A 
just to be sure the birds get enough . . . makes 
certain no flocks will turn up with vitamin E 
deficiency diseases. And you'll grow better- 


(bringing top prices)—without 


changing your present feed formulation. 


Cyanamid Reorganizes 
Two Departments 


NEW YORK — Reorganization of 
the agricultural department of Cy- 
anamid International to fully inte- 
grate marketing and technical ac- 
tivities was announced by E. G. 
Hesse, managing director. 

Henry A. Duran was named man- 
ager of the new department which 
comprises the former agricultural 
marketing and technical service de- 
partments. Mr. Duran, who has been 
with Cyanamid for 10 years, was 
previously manager of the agricul- 
tural marketing department. 

“One of the primary purposes in 
reorganizing the agricultural depart- 
ment was our desire to de-centralize 
the technical service and field de- 
velopment programs within a system 
of agricultural regions strategically 
located throughout the world,” Mr. 
Hesse stated. 

Such a regional concept, he empha- 
sized, will facilitate research aimed 
at the application of present prod- 
ucts and the development of new 
products against specific food-raising 
problems in specific areas. Cyana- 
mid’s line of agricultural products, 
Mr. Hesse noted, encompasses veter- 
inary medicines, animal feed supple- 
ments, agricultural chemicals and 
food industry products. 

J. R. G. Sutherland, formerly di- 
rector of development, agricultural 
chemicals, was named assistant man- 
ager of the department, a new post, 
and Neal E. Shafer was appointed to 
the post formerly held by Mr. Suth- 
erland. Evan W. Hansen, who came 
to Cyanamid from Iowa State Uni- 
versity, was named assistant director 
of development, agricultural chemi- 
cals. 

Joseph J. Sanjurjo was named as- 
sistant director of development, ani- 
mal feed products, but will continue 
to provide technical service in the 
food industry product field. Dr. Wil- 
bur H. Miller, who had been tech- 
nical director, agricultural products, 
resigned last month to accept an ap- 
pointment with a research consult- 
A organization in the management 


Dr. Juan F. Figueroa remains as 
director of development, veterinary 
products, and Dr. Vincent E. Newe 
as director of development, animal 
feed products. 


Ad Award to Grace Co. 


DALLAS, TEXAS — The nitrogen 
products division of W. R. Grace & 
Co. was awarded three citations of 
excellence for its advertising at the 
32nd annual conference of the First 
Advertising Agency Group in Dallas, 
Texas. 

The Grace newsletters received the 
first award in the field of industrial 
direct mail. A series of advertise- 
ments featuring Grace Feed urea re- 
ceived a citation of excellence. A 
sales promotion manual produced by 
the nitrogen products division also 
received a citation of excellence. 


Georgia Firm Builds 

TIFTON, GA.—A wholesale ware- 
house building is being constructed 
here for lease to Martha White Mills 
of Georgia, Tifton branch. The 60 by 
90 foot concrete block and steel struc- 
ture is scheduled to be ready for oc- 
cupancy by August, according to Da- 
vid W. Franklin, branch manager 
and vice president. 

The branch sells Fortune feeds for 
livestock and poultry and Martha 
White flour. 
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Exchanges Explain 
Role in Brochure 


MINNEAPOLIS — A brochure ex- 
plaining the role played by commodi- 
ty exchanges in the free world’s sys- 
tem of economic enterprise has been 
released over the signatures of 44 
marketing groups. 

Initial distribution will total 30,000 
copies, going primarily to legislators 
and those outside the direct sphere 
of trading whom the exchanges be- 
lieve “should be more fully informed 
as to the true, basic purposes of their 
operations.” 

Initiative for preparation of the 
brochure was taken in Minneapolis 
under the guidance of the Commodity 
Exchanges Liaison Committee, head- 
ed by one of its members, Robert L. 
Searles, a representative of Bache & 
Co. and member of the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange. 

Mr. Searles noted that the book 
represents the combined efforts of 
commodity organizations from all 
over the U.S., is the first step in ed- 
ucating those who do not know true, 
fundamental services performed by 
commodity exchanges in the area of 
free enterprise and is simple, direct 
and easily understood. 

The Commodity Exchanges Liaison 
Committee is a voluntary group of 
the marketing organizations which it 
represents. The goal of the committee 
is to coordinate to a greater degree 
efforts of commodity exchanges in 
areas of common problems. The liai- 
son committee is coordinated by John 
Pepion, Association of Commodity 
Exchange Firms, New York. 

Brochures may be ordered by writ- 
ing to Mr. Searles, c/o the Minneapo- 
lis Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15. 
The cost is 10¢ each in quantities un- 
der 500, with a lower rate on larger 
orders. 


Cows More 
When Fed Often 


COLUMBIA, MO.—Dairy cows pro- 
duced 14% more milk when fed four 
or seven times a day than when fed 
only twice a day, a University of 
Missouri researcher reports. 

John Campbell of the University of 
Missouri dairy husbandry department 
gave these results at a recent meet- 
ing of the American Dairy Science 
Assn. He outlined a preliminary study 
conducted along with Dr. C. P. Meri- 
lan to determine what effect fre- 
quency of feeding has on milk pro- 
duction. 

In the Missouri test, 21 Guernsey 
cows were fed concentrate and rough- 
age two, four and seven times a day. 
Little difference was found in results 
of feeding four and seven times a day, 
but both these treatments gave better 
results than twice-a-day feeding. Av- 
erage daily milk production was 40.4 
pounds when fed seven times a day, 
40.1 pounds when fed four times and 
35.1 pounds on twice-a-day feeding. 

In addition to producing more milk, 
the cows fed more frequ«ntly pro- 
duced more efficiently, Mr. Campbell 
said. Cows fed four times a day pro- 
duced .95 pound of milk per pound of 
feed as compared to 89 pound for 
those fed twice a day. Cows fed more 
frequently digested about four per- 


In Canada it’s... 
N. D. HOGG, LTD. 
Feed Ingredient Merchants 
P. ©. Box 66, Station Q 
TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 


cent more of the feed they consumed. 

Another advantage of frequent 
feeding was a slightly higher butter- 
fat content, Mr. Campbell reported. 
Theré was no difference in body 
weights of the cows at the end of the 
trial. 

All cows were offered the same to- 
tal amount of feed. Those fed oftener 
did a better job of cleaning it up— 
eating about three pounds more per 
head daily. 

Considering everything, Mr. Camp- 
bell estimates that feeding four times 
a day increased gross income from 
milk by about 10% in this test. 

Frequent feeding will become more 
and more practical as feeding opera- 
tions become more mechanized, ac- 
cording to the dairy researcher. He 
pointed out that a set of timers on 
automatic feeding equipment make it 
easy and convenient to feed dairy 
cows frequently. 

Mr. Campbell said the University of 
Missouri will do further research on 
this subject to determine more close- 
ly the optimum frequency of feeding. 
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Like the building itself, our equipment is new 
and the very latest in mechanical efficiency. 


This fully integrated plant has every facility 
for turning out every kind of multiwall bag 

. open mouth or valve, sewn or pasted, 
stepped-end, and our own patented Kraft-lok® 
valve; also bags with special inserts, sleeves, 
protective linings or outers, and vapor barriers. 


The best in multiwall bags—are Kraft Bags! 


.. and the best in open mouth bag filling 
machines is The Kraftpacker, for which we are 


exclusive sales agents. 


KRAFT BAG CORPORATION 
Gilman Paper Company Subsidiary 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Daily News Building, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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(0 We would like to know more about Kraft Bag Multiwalls. 
© We would like to know more about The Kraftpacker. 
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Random Reports and Comments 
On Selected Papers from the 
55th Annual Meeting of the 
American Dairy Science Assn., 
June 19-22, Logan, Utah 


Part Ii! 
(1) Erb, Washington State—For 
many years it has been common 
teaching and belief that Weight (W) 


Putting 
To Work 


BY SPENCER H. MORRISON, PH.D., D. V. M. 


corrected to some power (0.7, usual- 
ly) of body weight described the re- 


lationship to milk energy yield. 
There has been a growing concern 
among many that such a description 
such as W”" is only correct for large 
numbers of cows and when all breeds 
are included in the average. Addi- 
tional evidence submitted by this 
author rather clearly demonstrates 
in a preliminary way that for cows 


within breeds, yield increases associ- 
ated with advancing age are over two 
times as important as the weight of 
the cow in such calculations. 

The variations between breeds in 
this study and other studies (Ne- 
braska, 1943, etc.) suggest that there 
are real genetic differences between 
them and because weight of the cow 
and yield are important factors in 
the efficiency of production it is very 
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nger ROLLER CHAIN MODEL 


PELLET COOLERS 


MERE Is WHY. Wenger ROLLER CHAIN MODEL PELLET COOLER / DRIER 
has no equal in the field of cooling and drying pellets. 


@ Plenum chamber with adjustable louvers runs full length of each stage 
of cooler. This permits positive equalization of air movement through every 
square foot of belt area, and is not possible with any other cooler. Minimizes 
belt area required to do perfect cooling and drying job. 


@ Horizontal construction means all pellets get easy handling within cooler 
unit. They are properly dried. This means great reduction in fines. Variable 
speed drive permits adjustment of depth of bed to optimum for various 
sizes of pellets to be cooled. Cooling poultry pellets is relatively simple, 
and requires only a shallow bed of pellets. Cooling larger pellets, however, 
requires greater retention time in air stream since bound moisture is difficult 
to remove from the heart of a large pellet or range cube. This variable bed 


@ Roller chain 
model» (illustrated here) has 34” 
transverse steel rods, is equipped 
with rollers, supported on angle iron 
rails, linked together on 4” centers 
with steel plates, chain driven over 
a serrated head pulley, equipped 
with special fines pickup on foot 
pulley, woven wire mesh screen with 
welded selvedge, belt take-up, fines 
collection system and oscillating pel- 
let spreader. 


You'll Never be Satisfied 

With Anything Less. 

Write tcday for illustrated book- 
» let, specifying tons per hour in 

largest pellet handled. 


SABETHA, KANSAS 


possible only in horizonal coolers. 


@ Wenger two stage horizontals (illustrated above) have plenum chamber 
and divider between lower and upper stages. This means that the driest air 
available is used to cool and dry pellets on both passes of coolers. 


SINGLE STAGE 


Available in single stage (only 41” height | 
makes it ideal for suspension from ceiling be- | 


neath pellet mill to eliminate that old headache of hot legs), or in two stage 
superposed coolers (at top) which discharge pellets immediately beneath 
pellet inlet. Both built in 10’, 12’, 14’, 18’, 24’, 30’, 40’, 50’ lengths. 


Wer nger Manufacturing 


PHONE 111 


Standard of the Industry for Liquid Feed 
Mixing, Pelleting and Cooling Equipment. 


necessary to determine more precise- 
ly the true relationship between these 
two factors. Such determinations 
must be made breed by breed inde- 
pendent of the effects of age of the 
cow. Obviously, such determinations 
when accurately made and agreed 
upon by all may lead to the develop- 
ment of more refined feeding stand- 
ards keyed to the various breeds of 
cows. 

(2) Johnson and Allen, lowa—De- 
scribed an inexpensive water-dispersi- 
ble anti-foaming agent for pasture 
bloat consisting of 2 parts of crude 
soybean oil and 1 part of an emulsi- 
fier composed of casein, sodium car- 
bonate, ethanol and water. In 90 of 
95 serious cases of boat in which re- 
lief could not be accomplished by 
stomach tube alone, dosing by stom- 
ach tube of 100-400 ml. of th's agent 
resulted in prompt release (usually 
less than one minute) of large 
amounts of gas. No adverse side ef- 
fects were noted and the animals re- 
sumed grazing in 15 to 40 minutes 
Four of the cases were temporarily 
relieved, but required further simi- 
lar care. One died after treatment 
was completed. In cases other than 
the above, where the stomach tube 
could not be used, the agent was ad- 
ministered directly into the rumen 
by hypodermic needle and large syr- 
inge. 

(3) Byers and Broquist, Illinois— 
Reported further on their experience 
with the compound present in certain 
second growth legumes (princ'paiiy 
red clover) which produces “slobber- 
ing” in cows. Such affected cows 
slivate profusely and then stop eating 
after consuming 5-15 lb. of such for- 
age. 

It was demonstrated that hot wa- 
ter extracts of such forage admin‘s- 
tered by drench would cause saliva- 
tion within one hour. Indications at 
present are that the slobbering factor 
may be an alkaloid. 

(4) Knox and Ward, Colorado— 
Last week, the paper by Campbell 
and Marilan of Missouri was reviewed 
regarding the effect of more frequent 
feeding (four or seven times daily) 
versus twice daily feeding of milking 
cows. The Colorado workers demon- 
strated that feeding dairy heifers 
eight times daily significantly in- 
creased the amount of propionic acid 
in the rumen, while at the same time 
the amount of acetic acid present de- 
creased slightly. This resulted in an 
acetic to propionic acid ratio in the 
rumen of approximately 2.5 to 1. Un- 
der twice daily feeding the ratio 
was approximately 3.25 to 1. It is 
thought that the closer ratio under 
the more frequent feeding regime is 
more desirable with respect to 
growth, fattening, and milk produc- 
tion and also it may explain the 
beneficial effects of such feedings. 

(5) Vidaes and Ward, Colorado— 
Another extremely interesting report 
from Colorado may help to partially 
explain the reason why certain so- 
called “hot” rations (high concen- 
trate) for beef cattle have performed 
so well recently in feedlots, especial- 
ly when based upon barley, rolled 
milo, ete. 

Previous to this and certain other 
recent work it was believed that a 
certain amount of coarse fibrous ma- 
terial was necessary in the diet of 
ruminants to prevent the develop- 
ment of ruminal parakeratosis (ab- 


| normal swelling and encrustation of 


the lining of the rumen). It is well 
known that the widespread use of 
pelleted diets in certain lamb feeding 
stations has resulted at the same 
time in increased incidence and trou- 


| ble from ruminal parakeratosis. 


In the current Colorado work four 
groups of beef cattle were fed four 
different rations as follows: All-bar- 
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...iS produced three 
shifts per day to assure a constant supply 


This volume production of SOLULAC, a fermentation product from corn, means a 
lower cost source of unidentified growth factors for you. And today, more than ever, 
good feeds nee these growth factors to maintain good performance records. 

Leading nutritionists, the Distillers Feed Research Council, and Agricultural Universities 
and Colleges testify to the need of these factors.* It will pay you to keep SOLULAC 
in your feed formulas . . . it will help keep your costs down .. . it will help produce 
the results that keep sales up. Specify SOLULAC .. . guaranteed to be free flowing in 
50 and 100 lb. bags or bulk carloads . . . available promptly 52 weeks a year! 


*Additional Information on Request from 
GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 
MUSCATINE, IOWA «+ Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX 495 


Primary Fermentation Products 
Member of the DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Riboflavin — Vitamin B-12— Bacitracin—GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors 
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ley, equal parts of dried beet pulp 
and ground barley, pelleted equal 
parts of finely ground hay and ground 
grain, or a normal fattening ration 
including both roughage and grain. 
Severe parakeratosis was noted on 
the pelleted ration, intermediate on 
the equal parts of dried beet pulp and 
ground barley, and little or none on 
the all barley or conventional rations. 

When dairy cows received an all- 
concentrate ration of dried beet pulp, 
severe parakeratosis was observed 
within 4 to 5 days, but feeding an all- 
hay ration could reverse the condi- 
tion. Adding small amounts of acetic 
acid to the all beet-pulp ration ar- 
rested but did not correct the necro- 
sis. It was suggested that the low 
acetate to propionic acid ratio asso- 
ciated with the beet pulp ration may 
be the causative agent of rumen 
parakeratosis, and that, in turn, the 
consequent changes in the papillae of 
the rumen result in changes in vola- 
tile fatty acid absorption. Also, it is 
entirely possible that the good results 
secured with certain types of “hot” 
rations are due to the acetic to pro- 
pionic acid ratios which are produced. 


Certainly more research is indicated 
in this interesting area. 

(6) Branton, Frye and McDowell, 
Louisiana, and USDA—Growth, 
milk and fat production of various 
combinations of Red Sindhi and Hol- 
steins as compared to their Holstein 
contemporaries and herdmates were 
compared at two stations, Beltsville, 
Md., and Louisiana State University. 
The results at the two stations 
showed that the various crosses were 
smaller at equal age and also pro- 
duced significantly less milk and fat 
during their first lactations than 
their Holstein contemporaries. Much 
hope has been held by dairy cattle- 
men in the entire South that some 
combination of heat tolerant cattle 
would be more adaptable to their 
section of the country. It now looks 
as if at least in the case of the Red 
Sindhi-Holstein crosses, no real quick 
benefit will soon be forthcoming. 

(7) Heidhues, VanVieck and Hen- 
derson, Cornell—Selection of young 
unproved bulls is a great problem for 
artificial breeding studs but must be 
resorted to since the number of 
proved older bulls fit for service is 
extremely limited. The New York 
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Artificial Breeders Cooperative has 
sampled about 20 young Holstein 
bulls each year by first selecting the 
animals on a pedigree and type ba- 
sis. Then they are mated to enough 
cows to obtain at least 30 to 75 pro- 
duction tested daughters. After this 
brief service period they are kept out 
of service and subsequently culled on 
the basis of their progeny test. This 
system of sire proving is based on 
the assumption that the first group 
of about 50 daughters from a sire 
represents a random sample of all 
possible daughters. 

To investigate whether or not this 
was a valid assumption correlations 
were calculated between the first 
daughters and those resulting from 
subsequent matings. It was ascer- 
tained that 30-50 daughters is a large 
enough sample to obtain a sufficiently 
accurate proof to determine a sire’s 
breeding potential, and that the first 
daughters are accurate for this pur- 
pose when compared with later ones. 

(8) Foreman and Freeman, Iowa— 
Previously in this column (6/18/60), 
the work at Michigan State was re- 
viewed concerning the effects of sup- 
plementing milking cow diets with 
10 mg. of Aureomycin per 100 Ib. of 
body weight. In addition to a report 
by the Michigan people on the results 
of their research, a report was made 
by the Iowa people on the effects of 
feeding a higher level of Aureomycin 
to cattle (240 mg. per head per day) 
for a minimum of 15 months before 
parturition and subsequently except 
when dry. 

Seventeen of the 20 pairs tested 
completed at least one lactation and 
a total of 30 and 32 lactations were 
made by the treated and control ani- 
mals, respectively. Although actual 
and adjusted milk yields from treated 
animals in the first lactation were 
higher, the differences were not sig- 
nificant; fat yields were significantly 
higher for the treated animals at the 
5% level of probability. On the other 
hand, average adjusted milk and fat 
productions for all lactations showed 
no significant differences. Also, al- 
though culling procedures limited 
comparisons, there apparently was 
little difference between groups in 
reasons for leaving the herd. 


(9) Magruder and Assoc., Chas. 
Pfizer & Co.—Two experiments with 
the use of antibiotics were reported 
by this group of researchers. In the 
first, oleandomycin and oxytetracy- 
cline were compared singly. and in 
combination for growth stimulation 
in dairy heifers. The best results in 
terms of growth (approximately 16% 
more), were secured with the combi- 
nation of 20 gm. of oleandomycin 
and 50 gm. of Terramycin per ton 
of milk replacer and grain starter. 
Under practical farm conditions, an- 
other trial showed that the combi- 
nation resulted in best growth—1.62 
Ib. daily vs. 1.16 lb. for the control 
group. 

Seventeen feeding trials were con- 
ducted with a total of 2370 lactating 
cows in six states in the second in- 
vestigation to determing the effect 
of supplementing rations with 75 to 
110 mg. of Terramycin per cow per 
day. Average duration of the trials 
was 186 days. It was reported that 
cows were fed the full level of anti- 
biotics from the beginning of each 
trial and there were no digestive dis- 
orders. This is somewhat conflict- 
ing with actual experience in the 
field with this antibiotic and also with 
other trials so far conducted with 
Aureomycin. Daily milk per cow av- 
eraged 0.87 lb. more for supplement- 
ed cows and is quite similar to that 
previously observed by Michigan 
workers in one of their experiments 
conducted during the winter season 
using Aureomycin. It was stated by 
the Pfizer workers that their re- 
sponses were not related to breed, 
level of milk production, herd size, 
climate or management differences. 
In view of the widely differing re- 
ports so far accumulated with this 
antibiotic and also with Aureomycin, 
this statement may be qualified with 
the observation that it is well-known 


that various stresses, etc., may influ- 
ence antibiotic responses greatly. 

(10) Struss, Petersen and Cambell, 
Minnesota ——- Further work was re- 
ported by these workers to the effect 
that injecting a cow’s udder with 
disease-producing organisms shortly 
before calving to produce certain 
types of “immune” milk, does not 
necessarily reduce milk production. 
In fact, in some cases such an in- 
jection may even increase level of 
production when injected with killed 
bacteria rather than sensitized ones. 

(11) Horton, Arkansas — Demon- 
strated in a preliminary way that 
possibly the use of methyl testoster- 
one in the ration of bull veal calves 
may be of future value. When calves 
were fed 68 mg. of the compound 
daily per 100 lb. bodyweight the 
daily gain was improved slightly and 
sexual development was slowed. This 
makes castration unnecessary and 
gives a higher grading carcass with 
a higher dress-out. 

(12) Norman and Assoc., West Vir- 

nfirmed their work previ- 
ously reported in 1957 that a coconut 
milk extender kept at room tempera- 
tures would satisfactorily preserve 
semen for as long as six days and 
was as good as one to two-day old 
sperm. 

(18) Hawkins, Cannon and Little, 
Alabama—For many years it has 
been common practice to convert 
milk production results in lactating 
dairy cattle experiments to a 4% fat- 
corrected-milk basis. From the data 
reported by these workers it seems 
that if differences of much less than 
4% are observed in the experiment, 
this may be a very questionable prac- 
tice because of the varying energy 
content (from 304 to 350 Calories) 
per pound of F.C.M. between cows. 
It is suggested that in studies de- 
signed to detect small differences in 
the productive energy of a feed it 
would be better practice to determine 
the actual calorie content of each 
milk sample. 

(14) Ebner et al, Illinois—Have 
been able to keep isolated udder cells 
alive in culture for more than 2% 
years. Although milk production 
quickly stops after approximately 
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Improve your feed 
and your sales story 
with Milezyme 
enzymes 


A genuine opportunity to im- 

prove feed performance doesn’t 

come along every day. Neither 
does a natural “peg” upon which 
* to hang a successful feed pro- 
a motion. 

Milezyme enzymes offer you 
both. College and commercial 
feeding trials prove Milezyme 
“steps up” feed palatability. With 
Milezyme in the ration, livestock 
and poultry eat more and gain 
faster . . .efficiently. Milezyme in 
baby pig starter and prestarter 
rations boosts feed consumption 
744% to 17% — “on or off the 
sow.” Cattle, lamb, swine, and 
poultry rations all respond to 
Milezyme. 

In addition, it’s easy to see the 
promotion possibilities Milezyme 
offers. It’s new. It’s backed by 
test results. The selling story can 
be told simply and logically. Best 
of all, the way animals “take to” 
your feeds is something most 
farmers readily notice. And feed 
consumption is important in 
their judgment of a feed. 

Two Milezyme products are 
now available. Each is a stand- 
ardized preparation to in- 
sure uniformity Let us 
recommend the Milezyme that 
belongs in your feed. “Peg” your 
promotion on these new, low-cost 
and accepted concentrated ex- 
tracts from B. Subtilis micro- 
organism fermentations. 
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two days, the cultures continue to 
grow and organize as if they were 
still in the cow. This basic research 
may some day unlock the secret of 
how milk is produced by the udder 
cells. 

(15) Hemken, Edsel and Davis, 
Maryland—Observed the effects of 
feeding two concentrate mixtures and 
feeding concentrates at two levels 
on the severity of udder edema. The 
concentrates were fed from 40 to 50 
days prior to calving and continued 
until no edema could be detected. 
Concentrate “A” was a mixture of 
800 ground oats, 600 wheat bran, 400 
linseed oil meal and 200 molasses, 
while Concentrate “B” was comprised 
of 1,500 corn and cob meal and 500 
soybean oil meal. Six trios of heifers 
and 14 trios of cows were randomly 
assigned to the following treatments: 
Concentrate “A” with maximum of 
6 lb. per day; Concentrate “A” at 
16 to 18 Ib. per day, and concentrate 
“B” at 16 to 18 lb. per day. 

The average level of concentrate 


fed at calving time, the rating for 
udder edema (higher the score the 
worse the edema) of the heifers, for 
the cows, and an average for the 
cows and heifers were: Group I—5.3 
3.67, 193 and 2.45; Group 
16.8 Ib., 3.54, 2.00 and 2.46; Group 
III—16.6 Ib., 3.29, 2.59 and 2.80. The 
only significant difference was a 
higher average rating for first calf 
heifers for edema than for older 
cows, and none of the ration treat- 
ment differences were significant. 
Apparently the old concept of the ne- 
cessity of reducing feed drastically 
before calving and shortly afterwards 
to prevent udder edema is not sub- 
stantiated by experimental work. 
(16) Waldren and Blosser, Wash- 
ington State—It has been previously 
observed that levulinic acid (CH, 
CO CH:CH:COOH) could possibly in- 
crease cellulose digestibility when 
added at a rate of 25 lb. per ton toa 
ration composed of oat straw, mo- 
lasses and grain (Kamlet, 1958). The 
results of digestibility studies by 


Washington State workers with dairy 
heifers (bred) showed that the di- 
gestibility of dry matter, energy and 
cellulose was not affected significant- 
ly by adding levulinic acid to alfalfa 
or oat straw rations. In fact, a dis- 
tinct trend towards depression of 
cellulose digestion was noted when 
this acid was added in both diets. 

(17) King, Brannon and Webb, 
South Carolina—Observed that mo- 
lasses can be used on a free-choice 
basis to substitute for 5 Ib. of ground 
shelled corn for yearling dairy heif- 
ers fed oat hay or Coastal Bermuda 
grass hay. The actual consumption 
of the molasses was 5.9 lb. daily per 
animal with a gain of 1.34 Ib. daily vs. 
1.46 for the corn-fed heifers. Urea- 
molasses mixture fed ad lib did not 
promote good daily gains even though 
6.2 Ib. was consumed—only 0.99 Ib. 
being achieved. 

An experiment with milking cows 
fed alfalfa, Coastal Bermuda grass 
or oat hays demonstrated that black- 
strap molasses either fed in a trough 


WINS TWO “FIRSTS” 
FIRST SHOWING! 


The Weimaraner pup shown above won first place 
ribbons for best of class and best of breed in his 
very first showing—the AKC sanctioned Kan- 
kakee Kennel Club Show on March 13, 1960. 

His winning points were developed on Peebles’ 
DDF. With DDF premix as his diet foundation, 
he packed on 33 pounds of smooth, solid muscle 
in three short months! 


3 PREMIXES IN 1 

Peebles’ DDF is the economical way to give your 
product the health-building milk nutrients that 
all dogs need to maintain a high level of vitality 
..-smooth, glossy hair coat. It contains real 
cheese for flavor and aroma that perk up canine 
appetites. And it is fortified with all the vitamins 
considered by vets to be necessary in a well bal- 
anced dog food. 


EASY TO USE 
Whether you make dog food in dry, wet or biscuit 


“NAME THE PUP” 


CONTEST 


form, you can easily incorporate DDF into your 
present formula. Simply add it at a five per cent 
level. 

SAVES YOU MONEY 

DDF will take the place of single ingredients you 
stock and buy from a variety of separate sources. 
Its smooth, even texture assures quick and uni- 
form distribution, cutting mixing costs. 

Peebles’ DDF is packed in 100 pound, four-ply, 
polyethylene-lined bags for maximum protection. 
For prices and additional product information, 
write, wire or phone... 


WESTERN 
CONDENSING COMPANY 


Appleton, Wisconsin 
World-Wide Producer of Quality Milk Products 


(3) cameos, we. 


Winners in Western Condensing Company's “Name the Pup” 
Contest will be announced at the 1960 Pet Food Institute Con- 
vention, September 8 and 9, at the Drake Hotel in Chicago. 


or poured on the hay is satisfactory 
for milking cows when replacing up 
to approximately one half of the con- 
centrate portion of the diet. The mo- 
lasses consumption was controlled so 
that about 8 to 9 Ib. per cow was 
fed. In addition, all cows were fed 
30 Ib. of good quality corn silage 
daily. It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that the production of the cows 
was only average (approximately 29- 
30 Ib. daily, 4% FCM) in this trial 
and there is some question whether 
or not molasses can substitute for one 
half of the concentrate for higher 
producing cows in my opinion. Cer- 
tainly, other trials give some indi- 
cation of this. Economics of the ra- 
tion with molasses may dictate its 
use where it can be purchased at a 
reasonable price in relation to other 
concentrates. 


(18) Thomas and King, USDA, 
BeltsVille— Using the replacement 
value for hay and concentrate the 
estimated maintenance requirements 
for dairy cows were determined in 
a series of trials. Extremely good 
agreement was obtained between this 
newer data and the more commonly 
accepted feeding standards presently 
used in this country such as NRC 
and Morrison. In terms of TDN the 
observed vaiues fall within the range 
of 6.8 to 7.8 lb. TDN for 1,000 lb. 
cow maintenance. Those for NRC are 
7.0 lb. TDN for the same sized cow, 
while Morrison gives 7.45 lb. TDN as 
the value. 


(19) Smith et aL, Michigan—Have 
secured some very dramatic results 
(0.6 to.19 lb. daily increase) with 
milking cows fed 0.25 lb. per head 
of a modified dried sulfite was‘e liq- 
uor from paper pulp manufacturing 
(Maracarb, Marathan division, Amer- 
ican Can Co.) during a 4 mouth field 
trial which included 171 contol and 
143 treated cows from 12 herds. Fur- 
thermore, it was observed that glu- 
conic acid, a constituent of the waste 
liquor product was attacked very 
slowly by ruman microorganisms. 

Two groups of 5 cows each were 
fed calcium gluconate in a reversal 
design with two 28 day periods to 
find out if the gluconic acid portion 
was responsible for the increased 
production with the waste product. 
Feeding 0.125 Ib. per day of calcium 
gluconate increased milk signifi- 
cantly (1% level of probability) by 
1.5 Ib. per cow per day. The increased 
milk stimulation was not due to in- 
creased energy intake or loss of body 
weight, since cows were liberally fed 
and gained weight during the trial. 


(20) Hodgson and Murdock, West- 
ern Washington Experiment Station 
—Effects of the physical state of add- 
ed fat to a milk replacer was found 
to make a considerable difference in 
daily gains of calves according to 
the investigations of these men. One 
group of six calves received a re- 
placer containing no fat (av. daily 
gain at 49 days when weaned—av. 
1.14 Ib.); another, a replacer with 
homogenized fat (Land O’Lakes-30- 
70) (av. d.g.-1.39 Ib.), and a third 
group, one with the fat blended phys- 
ically into the replacer as 10% sta- 
bilized lard (av. d.g.-1.22 Ib.). 


(21) Monticello and Rusoff, Louisi- 
ana—A new and as yet unapproved 
(FDA) antibiotic spiramycin, was 
shown to be almost as effective as 
chlortetracycline for young dairy 
calves at the same level (250 mg. for 
first 3 days of life, 50 mg. for next 
28 days, 50-85 mg. for remaining 53 
days). Feed conversion and scour 
control was improved by the use of 
the antibiotic supplements. 


(22) Noller and Dickson, Purdue— 
Reported that feeding hay as early 
as eight days of age, especially when 
ground and mixed with the starter 
ration, was especially beneficial in 
developing the rumen function of 
young calves. Inoculation of calves 
with fresh rumen contents from ma- 
ture cattle gave slightly greater daily 
weight gains than those not inocu- 
lated, but the differences were not 
significant. 


: | 
Pup raised on DF premix diet 


Morton research has developed the most flexible mixing salt on the market. 
Containing higher levels of the essential trace minerals for poultry, Morton 
Poultry Mixing Salt can be used in varying amounts for optimum results 
from your feeds. 

Morton nutritionists have developed this new product to give you better 
results by more selective use of trace minerals, making it more economical 
for you to use. Research also has put into Morton Poultry Mixing .Salt 
superior compounds that are all water insoluble, plus a new and improved 
anti-segregation agent. As a Morton customer, you can be sure that the 
best in scientific manpower, technical facilities and modern production 
procedures are always working in your behalf. 

In addition to this new Poultry Mixing Salt, Morton also offers Trace- 
Mineralized, lodized and Special Mixing Salt. . . each backed by extensive 
research and testing and available everywhere in the country, For more 
information about the new and improved Poultry Mixing Salt, or any 
other Morton Mixing Salt, ask your Morton representative or write: 
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NUTRITIONAL RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
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Study Supplements 
For Milk Production 


ITHACA, N.Y.—J. K. Loosli and 
J. W. G. Nicholson of Cornell Uni- 
versity have reported on a study of 
the comparative value of citrus pulp, 
cane molasses and Morea for milk 
production. 

Summarizing the study, they noted 
that comparisons were made of the 
supplemental value of 2 lb. each of 
the three products for milking cows. 

“The cows produced 1.0 lb. more 
FCM per day on citrus pulp than on 
the other supplements, even though 
they consumed 0.6 Ib. more hay and 
3.1 Ib. more corn silage on Morea 
CUSTOM SUPPLY CO. | en the authors re- 
537 — ported. “These differences are rela- 
tively small and not statistically sig- 
nificant, suggesting that these feeds 
have approximately the same value 
for milk production.” 


END DISRUPTION AND INTERRUPTION ... with dicalcium phosphate from Hooker. Depend on Hooker 
for your dicalcium phosphate and you will never be harassed by disrupted formulas or interrupted mill processing 
due to phosphate shortage. Hooker will supply the quantities you need when you need them for as long as you need 
them. Dicalcium phosphate in your feed gives you optimum feed ratio, too. or 


HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


PHOSPHORUS DIVISION, BOX 326, DEPT. FS.7, JEFFERSONVILLE, INDIANA [ee 
SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS « MARYSVILLE, OHIO + NEW YORK, N. ¥ Pasnes 


into the pay phone. “I want my 


After being examined by the doc- 
tor, an old mountaineer was given 
definite instructions as to what he 
should do. Just as he was about to 
leave the office, the doctor said, 
“Look here, you forgot to pay me.” 

“Pay you fer what?” countered the 
old hillbilly. 

“For my professional advice,” re- 
plied the doctor. 

“No, sir,” he said, “made up my 
mind ah ain’t goin’ to take it.” 

Then he promptly left. 


Adam and Eve had a pretty hard 
time naming the animals: 

“Well, Eve,” said Adam, “let’s call 
this one a hippopotamus.” 

“But darling, why call it a hippo- 
potamus ?” 

“Well, it looks like a hippopotamus 
doesn’t it?” 


He worked his way through college. 
As heroes often do. 

Now he’s back where he started, 
Working his son’s way through. 


Aunt Nellie: “Well, Bobby, did you 
see Santa Claus last Christmas?” 

Bobby: “No, auntie. It was too dark 
to see him, but I heard what he said 
when he knocked his toe against the 


bedpost.” 


A rookie passing the mess hall 
asked the cook: “What’s on the menu 
tonight?” 

“Oh, we have thousands of things 
to eat tonight.” 

“What are they?” 


“Beans. ” 


It's not that the lady 

In back of me honks 

That makes me so 

Eager to conk her; 

It’s the fact that the 
Fellow in front of me thinks 
That the jerk back 

Of him is the honker ... 


A certain miser was noted for his 
dislike of paying for his own food. 
One day he met an acquaintance 
on the street and was invited to din- 
ner at the man’s home that evening. 
“Thank you,” said the miser, “but 
wouldn’t tomorrow night do just as 
well?” 

“Why, sure,” agreed the acquaint- 
ance. “Do you have a dinner date to- 
night too?” 

“Yes,” replied the penny pincher. “I 
met your wife a few minutes ago, and 
she was kind enough to invite me to 
dinner at your house—tonight.” 


SUCRO FLAVOR 


Sweet Swine-Feed Flavor 


..-hogs never lose their 
“sweet tooth” entirely. They 
like a little sweetness in their 
grower and fattener-finisher 
rations. 
For Complete Information Write: 
FLAVOR CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


3037 N. Clark St., Chicago 14, 
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= : Another car of Grace 
: Grace plant at Memphis. 
4 DESTINATION: ONE OF THE 
| 4 LARGEST FEED MANUFAC- 
TURERS IN THE WORLD. § 
Grace is the third largest 
{ a as producer of urea in the 


Here’s why 
The Largest Feed Manufacturers in the World 


USE GRACE UREA “ZixcPrLaed 


Feed Compound 


Grace urea has proved superior in keeping feed 
quality up, costs down. As a result, manufacturers 
who use this high protein supplement in their feeds 
have a big advantage in a highly competitive 


~s 


= = 


market. 

Micro-Prilled Grace Urea is a compound made up 
y of of tiny round balls. It mixes readily, pours easily, 
of 4 | and is non-clogging. You get an even, uniform mix 

iv + throughout every time. 


Micro-Prills shown 
with the magnifying 
glass are approximately 
, 16 times actual size. 
The smooth, round 
balls flow freely, 
won't cake 


And, of course, you lower your costs considerably 
by substituting Grace Micro-Prills for high priced 
protein meals. 


That’s why the largest feed manufacturers in the 
world use Grace Feed Urea. Do you? It’s readily 
available now in your area in any quantity. Write 
for complete details. 


w.R. GRACE «co. 


NITROGEN PRODUCTS DIVISION 
147 JEFFERSON AVE .MEMPHIS 3. TENN. 


MEMPHIS—147 Jefferson Ave. JAckson 7-1551 « CHICAGO—75 E. Wacker, FRanklin 2-6424 
NEW YORK —7 Hanover Square, Digby 4-1200 « ST. LOUIS—8230 Forsyth, PArkview 7-1715 
CHARLOTTE, N.C.— 1402 Eost Morehead St. FRanklin 6-3329 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


No. 7040—General 
Bulletin 


B-I-F Industries has published an 
8-page general bulletin which gives 
capsule information about many of 
its products and systems. Butterfly 
valves, supervisory control systems, 
totalizing meters, water and waste 
treatment equipment and systems, 
flow meters, process instrumentation, 
feeders for solids and liquids and 
blenders for liquids are included. For 
copies, check No. 7040 on the coupon 
and mail. 


No. 7042—Feed Mill 
Bulletin 


Features of the Seco, Inc., 60-A- 
mobile feed mill, including its mul- 
tiple pushbutton controls, are con- 
tained in a four-page bulletin re- 
leased by the company. Detailed spec- 
ifications and a diagram of the mobile 
feed processing unit are covered. Also 
described are all mechanicai parts in- 
volved in the complete feed grinding, 
mixing, blending, bagging and weigh- 
ing service. For copies, check No. 
7042 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7041—Portable 


Power Unit 


A portable power pack for use with 
the Big Dutchman Automatic Poultry 
Feeder Co. cable-type pit cleaner, has 
been announced. The unit can be 
carried with a convenient handle 
from one dropping pit to another. 
Operating on 220 volt current, the 
pack supplies necessary power to op- 


NEW SERVICE 


WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


erate pit cleaner blades. The unit 
locks together with the cable drive by 
means of a T-head bar. Optional 
equipment includes a blade location 
meter, which attaches to the pack 
and shows the position of the blade in 
the pits. One-half h.p. packs for pits 
up to 6 ft. wide, and 1 h.p. packs for 
pits over 6 ft. wide are available. For 
details, check No. 7041 on the coupon 
and mail. 


No. 7047—Mixing Salt 


The Morton Salt Co. announced a 
new grade of Trace Mineralized Mix- 
ing Salt for poultry which contains 
salt and trace elements of manganese, 
zine and iodine. The elements come 
from nutritionally approved water in- 
soluble compounds. The salt has been 
designed for optimum formulating 
flexibility from the standpoint of 
trace element content, the company 
says, meaning that nutritionists can 
choose the level of salt and trace 
elements that will do the best job in 


Others (list numbers) ... 


Send me information on the items marked: 


NAME ee 
COMPANY ........ 
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FIRST CLASS 
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their formula feeds. The salt also 
contains a new anti-segregation agent 
which assures the user that the trace- 
minerals will remain evenly distrib- 
uted throughout the salt, the com- 
pany says. For details, check No. 7047 
on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7043—Dairy Premix 


Specifide, Inc., has added another 
precision premix to its Dyna Ferm 
line. Called “Dyna Ferm Dairy,” the 
product is designed for building high 
concentrate rations for high produc- 
ing dairy cows, the company says. It 
supplies the essential vitamins and 
trace minerals needed to balance out 
the ration plus a special fermenta- 
tion product as a source of enzymes 
which aid in the more complete diges- 
tion of the concentrated feed, the 
company says. For more information, 
check No. 7043 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 7045—Bag, Bulk 
Body 


New Way Manufacturing Co. has 
announced a new bag and bulk model 
feed body. Features, according to the 
company, include a discharge auger 
that can be disconnected for loading 
any part of the body; partitions can 
be placed every 24 in. so that if the 
customer only wants 1 ton, the boards 
can be placed close together so no 
space is wasted; all side and end 


braces are on the inside which gives 
more capacity and a smooth surface 
for the customer’s advertising, and 
all steel welded, light weight body. 
The 12 ft. body weighs only 2,840 Ib. 
fully equipped. For more information, 
check No. 7045 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 7044—Fat Handling 
Unit 


Thompson-Gill, Inc., reports that 
several western mills have recently 
added new fat units. The unit in- 
cludes a 10,600-gal. tank which will 
hold some 40 tons of fat. The steel 
tank, 24 ft. high, has a cone-shaped 
bottom to facilitate cleaning. It has 
fiber glass along the sides and over 
the top. A 1% in. pipe draws fat from 
the bottom, where it is heated with a 
9,000 watt heater which is thermo- 
Statically controlled. The fat is kept 
in circulation continuously during op- 
erations, and as it flows through the 
pipe it joins with molasses which is 
carried in another pipe. The two 
materials are then mixed together, 
or they can be metered into feed mix- 
ers separately. All fat is strained. It 
has been determined that the outside 
pipe should be insulated to prevent 
the fat from solidifying after leaving 
the tank. The optimum temperature 


for holding the fat is said to be 100° 
F. The accompanying close-up view 
of the Thompson-Gill unit shows the 
gauge, motor and pump. To fill the 
tank, fat is pumped through a pipe 
on the side in which there is a lubri- 
cated valve. The pump is said to be 
acid resistant and insulated against 
temperature extremes. For further 
information, check No. 7044 on the 
coupon and mail. 


No. 7046—Cattle Self 
Feeder 


A self feeder for cattle has been 
announced by Brower Manufacturing 
Co. Called the “Kleen-Feed” cattle 
feeder, the unit has a capacity of 250 
bu. or 7 tons of shelled corn, enough 
to feed 100 head for a week on one 
filling. A special trough design keeps 
feed before animals constantly but at 
a low level so it won’t be wasted by 
animals pushing it out. It has 30 ft. 


BROWER. 


feed carvan 


of trough space permitting 14 to 18 
head to eat at once. The hopper is 
weathertight. A 15 in. canopy pro- 
tects feed in the trough from rain. 
The hopper and canopy are made of 
rust-resisting Armco Zincgrip, and 
the entire unit is braced with 1% in. 
angle iron. A ladder is provided for 
climbing the canopy when filling or 
checking the hopper. A weathertight 
door is located at the top for easy 
filling. The door slides back on rods; 
seals weathertight when locked 
closed. It is 15 ft. long, 109 in. wide 
and 100 in. high. hopper capacity is 
approximately 320 cu. ft. For more 
information, check No. 7046 on the 
coupon and mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedecuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number of the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7996—Bag holder bulletin, 
Richardson Scale Co. 

No. 7997—Dust separator bulletin, 
Day Co. 

No. 7998—Rebuilt hammers, the 
Wall Colmonoy Corp. 

No. 7999—Palletizing method, Pow- 
er-Curve Conveyor Co. 


(Continued on page 74) 
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One milligram of alpha-tocopheryl acetate can give OR it can give 
1 International Unit of vitamin E activity 1.36 International Units of vitamin E activity 


The label on a feed bag doesn’t tell the whole story if it lists vitamin E as so many 
milligrams of alpha-tocopheryl acetate."’ 

That's because there is a 36% difference in vitamin E effect between the‘‘ d/’’ form 
of alpha-tocophery] acetate and the “‘d’’ form. 

The *‘d’’ form is 1.36 times more potent. And ‘‘d’’ is the kind that occurs naturally 
in growing plants. 

Because of this difference, it’s a good idea, when formulating or labeling feeds, to 
count your vitamin E in International Units. Then you're sure. 

It's an even better idea to be sure your feeds contain adequate levels of vitamin E 
in a form that delivers all the activity nature puts into it, and is rock-stable besides. 
The way to do it is with Myvamix® Vitamin E. It costs only a few dimes per ton of 
feed. For information and a quotation, write Distillation Products Industries, Roch- 
ester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New York and Chicago « Charles Albert Smith Limited, 
Montreal and Toronto. 


= 
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producers of © | Ase---vitamin A... distilled monoglycerides 
Myvamix ...some 3800 Eastman Organic Chemicals 
7 for science and industry 


Vitamin E 


Distillation Products Industries civiion of Eastman Kodak Company 
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No. 7000 — Nesting system, Storm 
Industries, Inc. 

No. 7001 — Mobile feed mill, Seco, 
Inc. 
No. 7002 — Conveying system bro- 
chure, Flo-Tronics, Inc. 

No. 7008—Coder, printer, Thomas 
Engineering Co. 

No, 7004 — Blower unit, Sutorbilt 


No. 7005—Newcastle vaccine, Dela- 
ware Poultry Laboratories, Inc. 


B-I-F Industries. 

No. 7010—Pit scale, Thurman Scale 
Co, 
No. 7011—Publication on switches 
—Micro Switch, division of Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 

No. 7012— Hopper bulletin, Rich- 
ardson Scale Co. 

No. 7018—Steel building booklet, 
Stran-Steel Corp. 


No. 7014 — Track scale bulletin, 
Cardinal Scale Manufacturing Co. 
No. 7015— Flow meter, Industrial 


Processes, Inc. 

No. 7016— Grain unloading auger, 
Wyatt Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7017—Rotary air compressors, 
Fuller Co. 

No. 7018 — Worm, germ drench, 
Right Weight Co., Inc. 

No. 7019 — Market bulletin, Jacob- 
sen Publishing Co. 

No. 7020—Pig holding unit, Caswell 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7021—Feed weighing, Scales, 
Inc. 

No. 7022—Bag, bulk unit, Sudenga 
Industries, Inc. 

No. 17023—Jackknife premium, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

No. 7024—Mobile management pro- 
gram, Barnard & Leas Manufactur- 


buro Equipment Co. 
No. 7026—Van tank, Transicold 
Corp. 


No. 7027—Bulk material handler, 
Finco, Inc. 

No. 7028 — Automatic calf feeder, 
K & K Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7029—Poultry health calendar, 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories. 

No. 7030—Moisture recorder, Bur- 
rows Equipment Co. 

No. 7031—Coding, marking unit, 
Thomas Engineering Co. 

No. 7032—-Expanded line, Cleveland 
Vibrator Co. 

No. 7038—Premix program booklet, 
Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co. 

No. 7034—Fall promotion, Agricul- 
tural Division of Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc. 

No. 7035—A and D fortifier, Peter 
Hand Foundation. 

No. 7036—Automatic proportioner, 
Vineland Poultry Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7087—Protein meter, Mogler 
Farm Industries, Inc. 

No. 7088—Vitamin K for biood 
spots, Heterochemical Corp. 

No. 7089—Chicken, turkey wormer, 
Specifide, Inc. 


THE 


CONVERT TO 


BULK 


Quickly and Economically 


Ingredients are drawn from the 
storage bin into weigh buggy 
and carried to mixer. 


The finished feed is moved 
by auger to the two-compart- 
ment holding bin. Delivery 
truck is filled by auger from 
this bin. 


THE LEMANCO 7670-G 
The 7670-G has a capacity of 5% 
tons and a maximum capacity of 
8% tons with another tier of sides. 
It has a minimum slope of 60° with 
the front practically vertical. The 
hopper base is |4-gauge steel. Jig 
punching assures true alignment of 
Bin can be furnished with 
weatherproof top for outside in- 


holes. 


stallation. 


Note the new LEMANCO WEIGH 
BUGGY featuring a low beam for 
easy access to hoppers when clus- 
tered two or more deep. 


7670 GIVES YOU 


EXTRA 


MILL STORAGE 


LEACH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Gadsden, Alabama 


Phone Liberty 7-5472 


Co-ops Expand 


Joint Research 


WASHINGTON — There has been 
further expansion in a program 
which finds feed testing being done 
at one location for a group of region- 
al cooperatives which jointly spon- 
sor the research. 

The Farmer Cooperative Service of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
told of the program in a recent bul- 
letin. 

The newest research farm in the 
group of “Cooperative Feed Testing 
Farms” is near Anoka, Minn. It is 
operated by Land O’Lakes Cream- 
eries, Inc., Minneapolis. 

The regional co-ops now test feed 
on five research farms under their 
supervision. In Minnesota, they test 
feed for growing, finishing and breed- 
ing turkeys; in North Carolina, they 
do research on egg production; in 
Delaware, broiler research; in Illi- 
nois, swine and beef research, and 
in Pennsylvania, egg and broiler re- 
search. 

Each participating cooperative, ac- 
cording to USDA, contributes to the 
expense of the farms through assess- 
ments of a few cents per ton on all 
feed they manufacture. All co-ops are 
said to benefit from the latest re- 
search information in mixing their 
own feeds. 


Lambe Fed 
Throughout Growth 


OGDEN, UTAH—The Utah Feed- 
lot Corp. reports that it uses the 
same pellet form feed formula 
throughout the period of growth in 
lamb feeding. 

This is manufactured by local feed 
mills. Usually, however, the feedlot 
company contracts for feed, then 
hauls it to the mills to be mixed and 
pelleted, reports H. D. Terran, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the corporation. 

“By using pellets, we are paying a 
bit more,” said Mr. Terran, “but the 
gains and quality of animals justi- 
fy it. We buy as much local feed as 
possible which helps reduce feeding 
costs.” 

The corporation now will leave the 
ll-acre feedlots empty until autumn. 
It usually starts filling the pens in 
early autumn and will put the last 
group in during March. They have 
been feeding lambs for four years 
now and are averaging from 20,000- 
30,000 animals per year. The com- 
pany usually buys most of the lambs 
from California ranchers. 


Earnings Up Slightly 

SAN FRANCISCO — Average 
weekly earnings of production and 
related workers of manufacture of 
grain mill products rose slightly in 
May over the previous month in Cali- 
fornia, according to the division of 
labor statistics ot the State Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations. 

The average weekly earnings for 
May were $104.81, a rise of 42¢ over 
the previous month, and a sharper 
increase over the $99.96 of May, 1959. 
Average hourly earnings rose 10¢ to 
$2.55 in May, compared to $2.45 in 
May of last year. The average work 
week was 41.1 hours, compared to 
40.8 for May, 1959. 
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THE HIGH COST OF... 


Join the switch to 
MERCK 


Tried, Tested and Proved on over Four Billion Birds! 


@ TRADEMARK OF MERCK @ CO., INC., FOR NICARBAZIN. © MERCK @ CO., INC. 
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NiCars—tried, tested and proved on over Four 
Billion Birds—is still the industry’s most effective 
coccidiostat NiCars reduces coxy mortality to a 
minimum by virtually destroying coccidia—helps 
improve production efficiency in all kinds of weath- 
er—all year ‘round Merck Chemical Division, 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, New Jersey. 
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GREEN 


A COMPLETE LINE 


of QUALITY PRODUCTS 


Pellets « Dairy Chop 
Granulated Alfalfa 
Chopped Alfalass® 


BREMCO ALFALFA MILLS, Inc. 
Phone 3251 


New Bremen, Ohio 


VACCINATE 


AGAINST COCCIDIOSIS WITH 


Cocci Vac. 


Profit More 
With Hi-Mo-Lass 


More and more dealers are mak- 
ing handsome profits by han- 
dling HI-MO-LASS. This dried 
molasses product is fine grained, 
dry and dustless; guaranteed 
free-flowing in any weather . . . 
a perfect feed supplement, an 
ideal silage preservative. Avail- 
able in either pellet or regular 
form. With 42% or more sugar 
content and rich in natural min- 
erals, HI-MO-LASS is a product 
that will make money for your 
feeders . . . making repeat sales 


@ sure thing. 
FREE GIFTS 
( 
HI-M and 
{ 
{ 


We Will Make 
Your Own Brand 


You manufacturers who would 
like to add a fast-selling dried 
molasses productto your feed 
line, can do so with ease. Black- 
strap molasses with corn oil 
meal or soybean millfeed can 
be made under your label. Con- 
tact us for full particulars. 


Livestock Production Closely Associated 
With Feed Production, Says Economist 


WASHINGTON — “Although there 
are several notable exceptions, live- 
stock production is usually closely 
associated with the production of 
principal feeds,” according to Earl 
Miller, agricultural economics divi- 
sion of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service. 

Meat animals follow this general 
rule better than other livestock, says 
Mr. Miller. Cattle and sheep consume 
large quantities of roughages such 
as pasture, hay stover or silage. 

“It is impractical to harvest and 
ship these bulky feeds very far,” he 
went on. “The principal foods for 
hogs and chickens are grain and oth- 
er concentrate feeds, and unless 
there are offsetting lower costs else- 
where, production of these animals 
is concentrated near the food sup- 
ply.” 

The accompanying charts show the 
states ranked according to the num- 
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RANK OF STATES IN LIVESTOCK NUMBERS 


Number of PIGS Saved 
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ws Two Years Ol 


ber of cattle or sheep on hand Jan. 
1 and the number of pigs saved. In- 
ventories were used as a simple 
measure of the relative importance 
of each state, although such a yard- 
stick may overlook the number of 
young animals produced or the 
weight added to livestock on hand 
or purchased during the year. For 
this reason, the number of pigs saved 
during the year is considered a bet- 
ter criterion of hog production than 
beginning inventories. 

Texas is the leading state in the 
number of cattle and calves on hand 
and has been unchallenged for lead- 
ership since records began in 1867. 
On Jan. 1, the 9% million cattle on 
farms made up more than 9% of 
our nation’s cattle herd. Despite this, 
the north central states make up the 
leading cattle region. 

The relative importance of each 
state in the number of beef cattle 


BEEF CATTLE 


* 


d ond Older 


on hand is shown in one of the 

charts. Texas leads, followed by four 

of the north central states—lIowa, 

Nebraska, Kansas and Missouri. 
Some States on Top 

Ten years ago, the same 11 states 
topped the list in number of beef cat- 
tle and calves on farms. However, 
during this time, Iowa, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Illinois and California im- 
proved their relative standing. 

Over the years, sheep numbers by 
states have varied widely as new 
areas have moved into production 
and older areas declined when more 
profitable alternatives appeared. 

In 1884, the peak for sheep num- 
bers, about 10% of the stock sheep 
were in the north Atlantic states. 
Today less than 2% are in these 
states. The 11 western states and the 
south central states have gained in 
relative importance. 

No new state has entered the 
“charmed top-10 circle” in the last 


WRITE TODAY FOR DATA ON NEW 


CAPACITY 


VIBRATORY 
FEEDERS 


Greatly increased capacity—up to 50 
tons per hour * Enclosed drive element 
is furnished as standard * New A.C. 
electro-permanent magnetic drive * No 
rectifier needed—operates directly off 
an A.C, line * Laminated fiberglass leaf 
springs resist breakage * Suspended or 
floor-mounted models * Low power 
consumption; low operating and main- 
tenance costs + Automatic, accurate, 
variable rate of feed for all bulk ma- 
terials (fine powders to large, lumpy 
materials) spreading, aerating, cooling, 
proportioning, etc. 

Special units available for hazardous, dusty locations 
—fully accepted by Mill Mutual. Other models avail- 


able, with feeding capacities ranging from tons te 
ounces per hour. 


Eriez Mfg. Co. 
118-GB Magnet Drive, Erie, Pa. 


Please mailiiterature onbigcapacity feed 
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10 years, but Iowa has moved from 
10th to sixth. 

The North Central region really 
shines in hog production. In 1959, 
three out of every four pigs saved 
were accounted for in this area. 
Iowa heads a group of eight north 
central states in the ranking. Georgia 
is in ninth place. The close associ- 
ation of corn and hog raising ac- 
counts for the concentration of hog 
production in the Corn Belt. During 
the short corn crops of the 1930's 
the South was at its highest impor- 
tance, but never produced more than 
26% of our hogs. 

Iowa has led all other states in 
the number of pigs saved in every 
year back to 1930, the year annual 
records begin. The top 10 states in 
pigs saved last year were the same 
as in 1950 and ranked in the same 
order, with two exceptions. By 1959, 
Missouri had moved ahead of Indi- 
ana and Georgia ahead of South Da- 
kota. 

Wisconsin and Minnesota lead in 


PLUS PARTS 


RECONDITIONS 
ANY ROLLER: 


® Dis-assemble your roller 
Thoroughly clean roller 
Inspect for worn parts 
@ Replace worn parts 
Re-assemble and ship 


... and we pay the 
freight to Fort Worth! 


RECONDITIONED LANDERS 
ROLLER — FEATURING 


@ Dimple faced shell 
@ Snap-in grease seals 
and safety seal on 
each end of roller 


© 207 E. Broadway © Ft.Worth, Tex 1 
NAME | 
TITLE ] 
FIRM | 
ADDRESS. 
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CITY. 
TYPE OF PELLET MILL USED___ 


PELLETED COASTAL BERMUDA—These four men are examining some | 


batches of Coastal Bermuda grass that has been pelleted. Early studies at 
the University of Georgia indicate that these pellets produce some very satis- 
factory gains on beef animals. The four men are, from left: Dr. Dan Beardsley, 
Tifton, animal nutritionist, Georgia Coastal Plain experiment station; Dr. R. 
E. Davis, assistant chief, beef cattle research branch, USDA, Beltsville, Md.; 
Dr. A. E. Cullison, animal nutritionist, University of Georgia, and O. L. 
Brooks, superintendent, Southeast Georgia branch experiment station at 
Midville. This picture was taken at a Coastal Bermuda pelleting conference 


at Tifton, Ga. 


milk cow numbers and are in the 10 
leading states for total cattle and 
calves. However, Wisconsin ranks 
31st and Minnesota 12th in the num- 


| ber of beef cattle and calves on hand. 


The importance of dairying is even 
more striking in New York, the No. 
3 state in milk cows. On Jan. 1, 63% 
of the cattle inventory was comprised 
of milk cows. Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Michigan also rank in the top 10 in 
milk cow numbers, but not among 
the leaders in total cattle. 

During the past 10 years, U.S. milk 
cow numbers have decreased from 
23.9 million to 21 million head. State 
numbers have generally declined 
among the leading states. However, 
numbers have gained in Pennsylvania 
and California. 


Sales Tax Crack Down 
Announced in South 


ATLANTA, GA. — Two Southern 
states are cracking down on collection 
of sales taxes. 

Kentucky, which started collecting 
3% on sales July 1, has announced 
it will establish roadblocks manned 
by tax agents along the Ohio River, 
which is the border between Ohio and 
Kentucky, to check cars entering 
Kentucky to see if they are carrying 
untaxed merchandise. 

Georgia has announced a bracket 
system which merchants are to fol- 
low in collecting the sales tax, also 
3%. Previously sales of 14¢ and under 
have been exempt from the tax, so 
far as the customer is concerned. 
However, the merchants have to pay 
the tax, but depended upon a grad- 
uated scale starting at 15¢. The 
Georgia tax commissioner warned 
merchants they must keep itemized 
records of sales for examination by 
tax agents to see that the collection 
system is enforced. 


First Woman Grain 


Inspector Retires 


SAN FRANCISCO — The nation’s 
top woman licensed grain inspector 
retired at San Francisco recently un- 
der a shower of rice she may have 
inspected herself. 

Mrs. Alyce T. Walker left the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Agri- 
culture to begin a new career as a 
housewife as Mrs. J. M. Davidson. 
Her retirement comes after 32 years 
of inspecting grain for the depart- 
ment at San Francisco. She and her 
husband, Mr. Davidson, live in Sacra- 
mento, where he works for the poul- 
try development advisory board. 

Mrs. Walker, then a young widow, 
joined the state department as a seed 
analyst in May, 1928. Through the 
years, qualifications and promotions 
made her for a time the nation’s only 
woman licensed to inspect grain. 


Jerry Kane to Head 
Nebraska Dehy Assn. 


LEXINGTON, NEB.—New officers 
of the Nebraska Alfalfa Dehydrating 
Assn. were elected at the annual 
picnic in Lexington. New president is 
Jerry Kane, Albers Dehydrating Co., 
Wisner. John Quirk, Morrison & 
Quirk, Hastings, is the newly elected 
vice president. 

Three new directors were elected 
for three-year terms. They are Allan 
Armbruster, Haymaker Feeds, Inc., 


Cozad; Raymond Plottner, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Kearney, and 
Dick Beermann, Beermann Bros. 


Dehy, Dakota City. 

The day’s activities included a field 
trip of alfalfa fields, arranged by 
Howard Elm, secretary-treasurer of 
the association, Lincoln, and Cliff 
Bossung, Dawson County Feed Prod- 
ucts, Lexington, and golfing, swim- 
ming, boating, card-playing and a 
chicken dinner. 

The night before, many of the de- 
hydrators and allied interests were 
guests at a buffet dinner put on by 
Progress Products Co., Inc., Overton, 
and Nebraska Farm Products, Inc., 
Cozad. 


Henderson Displays 
New Bulk Feed Bodies 


MANCHESTER, IOWA — Approx- 
imately 30 dealers and their repre- 
sentatives attended the third annual 
Chief Bulk Feed Body Day at the 
Henderson Manufacturing Co. plant 
at Manchester recentiy. 

Among the units displayed during 
the sales meeting were the new 
model B-60 all-mechanical body and 
the model B-300M Hi-Molasses Body. 

Vern Shaffer, sales manager, states 
that “in spite of the current farm 
economic situation, Henderson bulk 
feed body sales are comprising the 
larger part of the total usage 
throughout the country, and the fu- 
ture holds promise of need for ex- 
panded facilities at the new Hender- 
son plant which was erected at Man- 
chester in 1959.” 


WASHINGTON — Producers who 
process and market their own poul- 
try will find new information to help 
them improve practices and increase 
returns from their flocks in a new 
U.S. Department of Agriculture bul- 


letin titled ‘Processing and Market- | 


ing Farm Poultry.” 

The publication is a revision of 
Farmer’s Bulletin 2030, “Marketing 
Farm Poultry.” 


sure 
Your broilers come from 


ARBOR ACRES 


Actua! Size Doane's Expanded Dog Food 


Manufacturers!! 


Now You Can Have 
E-X-P-A-N-D-E-D 
TYPE DOG FOOD 
JUST LIKE THESE! 


Yes, custom packing of this new 
expanded type dog food is 
now yours for the asking. 


You supply us your formula 
and we will produce the new 
expanded type dog food— 
or, if preferred, we will also 
furnish the formula. 


Yes, now you too can sell the 
nation’s Number 1 selling 
type dog food ... the new 
E-X-P-A-N-D-E-D type. 


For Complete Details Contact: 


JOPLIN, MISSOURI 


P. O. Box 1108 
MAytair 446166 
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A new form of penicillin 
that gives you both 
stability and dispersion 


Micro—Pen (special coated procaine penicillinG, 
Lilly) now solves two common feed manu-— 
facturing problems: poor stability and uneven 
dispersion. 


Micro—Pen's special coating makes it possible 
to produce an optimum-size crystal to obtain 
maximum dispersion. This unique coating 
around each individual penicillin crystal 
helps withstand... 


SERVICE AWARDS GIVEN—These home office representatives were among 
50 Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., representatives recognized at eight meetings for 
having attained 10 and 25 years of service with the Waltham, Mass., firm. In 
this first picture is Gordon C. Johnson (left), retail division, who received his 
10-year pin and certificate. Others are 25-year veterans who each received 
$100 and two extra weeks paid vacation this year besides badges and certifi- 
cates (left to right): Warren M. Hendrickson, administrative assistant; Robert 
D. Emmons, general sales manager; Edward S. Moore, director of advertising; 
Francis W. Fournier, Wirthmore Stores, and Clarence W. Roelle, research 
division. In the second picture William B. Moore (left), Peabody, himself an 
honorary member of the Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., 10-25 Year Club, presents 
an award for 25 years of continuous service to his son, Edward 8S. Moora 


...thus preserving the growth-giving, health- 
protecting properties of the penicillin. 


ARNOLDIZATION TESTS PROVE ANTIBIOTIC STABILITY OF MICRO-PEN 


Micro—Pen and four other brands of penicillin 
products were mixed into five batches of a 
commercial—type broiler ration at the level of one 
grain of procaine penicillin activity per pound. 
Three samples from each batch of feed were given 
the Arnoldization test. Each sample was placed in 
a closed, preheated cabinet and subjected to live 
steam at a temperature of approximately 100° C. 
for five minutes. The average activity—retention 
qualities of the three samples are contained in 
the chart below. 


MICRO-PEN PENICILLIN A | PENICILLIN 8 PENICILLIN D 
Average range of 

particle sizes 75-100 30-40 200-300 30-40 200-300 | 
(in microns) 
Percent retention 
of stability 
or as 61 79 58 7% 

Micro-Pen is stable... 

protects penicillin activity 
For more research 


information, write. . . 


ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY -: A DIVISION OF 
ELI LILLY AND COMPANY + INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


Lynnfield, director of advertising for the company. 


Grain Recommendation 
For Cows Calculated 


By Electronic Computer 


ITHACA, N.Y.— The use of elec- 
tronic computers to calculate grain 
feeding recommendations for dairy 
cows is explained in a Cornell Uni- 
versity report for feed men by S. T. 


' Slack and J. D. Burke of the animal 


husbandry department. 

“Electronic data processing of 
DHIA and owner sampler records 
bring a new concept of dairy record 
keeping to dairymen in the dairy in- 
dustry,” the scientists say. “It pro- 
vides the dairyman each month with 
complete up-to-date reports on the 
production and feed records of each 
cow in his herd and for the herd as a 
whole. Electronic data processing 
also relieves the DHIA supervisor of 
much tedious and time consuming 
work. 

“Our particular concern is to ac- 
quaint the feed industry on the use 
of the accumulated data on feed rec- 
ords of the herd and how this ma- 
terial is being used to provide the 
dairymen with feeding recommenda- 
tions on an individual cow basis.” 

The report goes on to tell how the 
system operates, with information on 
roughage consumption, quality, etc., 
being used. Actual feeding standards 
are used in calculating each cow’s 
energy requirements for production. 

The scientists say that reports of 
dairymen indicate that when rough- 
ages are accurately reported, the 
concentrates recommended can be 
followed almost literally and with 
excellent production results. The 
skillful feeder will also take into 
consideration body condition, individ- 
ual variations in appetite for rough- 
age, age, udder health and state of 
lactation. 


International Milling 
Gives 2 Scholarships 


MINNEAPOLIS — Two Iowa State 
University agriculture students have 
been awarded $300 scholarships by 
International Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis. 

They are William H. DeBie, junior 
from Sheldahl, Iowa, and Dean A. 
Bowden, senior from Winthrop, Iowa. 

Each year, the Supersweet Feeds 
division of International awards one 
scholarship each to a junior and sen- 
ior student at Iowa State majoring in 
either animal husbandry, poultry hus- 
bandry or dairy husbandry. Both Mr. 
DeBie and Mr. Bowden are students 
in animal husbandry. 

Recipients of the scholarships must 
be outstanding in character, person- 
ality and citizenship development and 
must have an academic record which 
places them’ in the upper one third 
of their class. 


Fund Bid Deferred 


MADISON, WIS.—A request for a 
$46,976 emergency appropriation to 
test foods and farm products for 
chemical residues was deferred by 
the State Board on Government Op- 
erations until its September meet- 
ing. 

The money had been requested by 
Donald N. McDowell, director of the 
State Department of Agriculture, and 
the request had been approved by 
Gov. Gaylord Nelson. 

It was pointed out at the board 
meeting that two legislative council 
committees already were studying 
the effects of chemicals on foods, ag- 
ricultural products and wildlife. 
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CONSUMER QUALITY 


Vaniress Cross” MEANS q 
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1. ORIGINALIT Y— 


Chas. Vantress Farms originated the modern theory of cross breeding 
for production of meat type chickens. (Separation of Male and Female 
Lines and taking proper breeding direction for each line.) 

Chas. Vantress Farms originated and developed the birds to fit the 
modern theory, demonstrating the soundness of the theory and value of 
the stock developed, through winning the famous — National Chicken of 
Tomorrow contests. 


2. SPECIALIZATION — 


Chas. Vantress Farms are now dedicated to the specialized business 
of Male Line Breeding ONLY. 

Chas. Vantress Farms are non-competitive with customers and are a 
protection to all customers by assuring them of equality in male line ™ 
breeding stock with ali other Vantress Customers. Chas. Vantress Farms = 
does not engage in any other phase of the meat chicken business. pe 


3. PROGRESS-— 


Substitute cockerels for breeding are available from at least a dozen 
sources — “the woods” are full of sources who offer males, but the Chas. 
Vantress program of Applied Genetics originated (1) the theory, (2) the 
birds and (3) the system of pedigree breeding for meat production im- 
provement and is the fountain head source for male line breeding cock- 
erels now and for the future. 

The Chas. Vantress program is dedicated to breeding gains for pro- 
ducers, processors and consumers. 
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up sales volume have been Cyana- 
mid’s advertising and promotion of faster a 
formula feed for beef...and the nd on to market sooner. 
successful results in disease control 
achieved by the wide-spectrum anti- 
biotic AUREOMYCIN® in these feeds. : 
Cyanamid’s current advertising 
Shown on the opposite page are two 
current Cyanamid advertisements. 
One of them features formula feeds 
for feedlot cattle, with particular 
emphasis on stress feeds. The other 
explains the many different ways in 
which formula feeds containing 
AUREOMYCIN pay off in a beef oper- 
ation. Both these advertisements 
help you sell formula feeds. These 
are the kind of advertisements 
Cyanamid will continue to run this 
falland throughout next year. If you 
plan to expand your cattle feeding 
markets, get in touch with your 
Cyanamid representative who will 
be glad to work with you. American 
Cyanamid Company, Agricultural 
Division, New York 20, N. Y. 
®AUREOMYCIN is American Cyana- 
mid Company’s trademark for 


chlortetracycline. 
AUREOMYCIN 
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Small Feeders Working With Large Lots 


LONGMONT, COLO.—Because of 
the trend toward larger feedlots in 
this area, several smiall feeders are 
now working on a cooperative basis 
with the big feedlot owners. Several 
plans are used, but mostly the farm- 
er uses his feedlots to feed cattle 
belonging to someone else. 

One example of this type is Walter 
Iverson, a farmer who fed from 50 
to 100 head of cattle every winter for 
several years. Finally, finances forced 
him to quit, so he started feeding on 
a cooperative basis with a larger 
feeder. 

“I am now feeding 200 head of cat- 
tle for Irwin Ludlow,” said Mr. Iver- 
son. “He furnishes the cattle and feed 
and we use my feedlots. I am paid 
4¢ a head per day for my work and 
use of the lots, which figures out 
at around $240.00 per month. In addi- 
tion, I use the manure on my garden 
and fields.” 


The main advantage to the large 
feedlot operator is that he can ex- 
pand his number of cattle rapidly 
when the market looks promising 
without enlarging his own feedlot 
facilities. It also enables him to uti- 
lize the management experience of 
small feeders. 

Usually the cattle owner buys hay, 
corn and barley from the farmer who 
does the feeding, hauls it to his feed 
mill and then sends back the com- 
pleted feed by truck to the farmer’s 
feeding bins. He also checks with the 
farmer daily on the condition of the 
cattle. 


Elevator Unit Officers 


CHICAGO — Officers of the Chi- 
cago chapter of the Grain Elevator 
& Processing Superintendents were 
elected for the 1960-61 term at the 
group’s annual golf outing and din- 


ner held recently in Midlothian, IIl. 

New officers are: Edward A. Roelle, 
Chicago, president; Roger E. Sayre, 
Illinois Grain Terminal Corp., Chica- 
go, first vice president; Ellis P. Maas, 
Screw Conveyor Corp., Hammond, 
Ind., second vice president, and Rob- 
ert C. Edgren, Continental Grain Co., 
Chicago, secretary. 

Directors are: Adolph Swendsen, 
Cargill, Inc., Chicago; Gunter Gold- 
schmidt, Continental Grain Co., Chi- 
cago; Everett Sallman, Central Soya 
Co., Chicago; Andrew L. Crow, Crow 
Chemical Co., Lansing, Ill., and John 
Omar, Great Lakes Supply Co., Chi- 
cago. 


Stilbestrol Increases 
Gains in Experiments 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. — Results of 
two experiments conducted at two 
different locations with fattening 
beef steers at the University of Ten- 
nessee show that stilbestrol implants 
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significantly increased rate of gain, 
feed efficiency and returns per head 
over feed costs, researchers report. 

Steers implanted with 24 mg. of 
stilbestrol at one station gained 22% 
faster and those at another 31% 
faster than their respective controls. 
Feed efficiency of all groups of steers 
was not exceptional, the researchers 
note, however, steers implanted with 
24 mg. of stilbestrol required 17% 
less feed in both tests. 

Slaughter or carcass grades were 
not affected by the stilbestrol treat- 
ments. 

In these experiments of 130 and 171 
days duration, implanting 24 mg. of 
stilbestrol at the start of the experi- 
ments was equally or slightly more 
effective than a first implantation 
plus another at either 56 or 84 days 
later. 


W. T. Chafee Heads 


Purina Denver Plant 


DENVER—W. T. Chafee has taken 
over as manager of the Denver plant 
of the Ralston Purina Co. after an ab- 
sence of nine years. He replaces Otis 
Sherrill, who has retired because of 
ill health. 

Mr. Chafee was with the company 
n Denver 21 years before being 
._ransferred to St. Louis nine years 
ago. 

Mr. Sherrill, a past president and 
director of the Colorado Grain, Mill- 
ing & Feed Dealers Assn., is retiring 
after 13 years with the company in 
Denver. 


New Building Firm 

MINNEAPOLIS—-A new company 
to sell prefabricated metal buildings 
has been formed here. The company 
will be called Ackron Building & Sup- 
ply Corp. 

The firm was formed by three 
former members of the staff of But- 
ler Mfg. Co. Named officers were 
Robert M. Kuphal, president, Arnold 
M. Rustad, vice president, and L. E. 
Ackerson, secretary-treasurer. 

Ackron has obtained a franchise for 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Hennepin 
and Ramsey counties and nine other 
surrounding counties to handle prod- 
ucts of Inland Steel Co. Mr. Kuphal 
said the firm is staffed and equipped 
to erect the steel and do the general 
contracting for various types of build- 
ings. 


HEADS ADVERTISING CLUB 

PASADENA, CAL.—Paul L. Krue- 
ger, advertising manager of the Ray 
Ewing Co., Pasadena, Cal., has been 
elected president of the Advertising 
Club of Pasadena. Mr. Krueger was 
the treasurer of the club for the past 
year and has directed the advertising 
program for the Ray Ewing Co. in 
the feed industry for five years. 
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Pelleting of Coastal Bermuda Ration 
Boosts Steer Gains in Georgia Tests 


By Special Correspondent 


TIFTON, GA.—Pelleting a high 

roughage ration in which most of the 
roughage was Coastal Bermuda grass 
hay improved the performance of fat- 
tening steers on test at the Georgia 
Agricultural Experiment Station, but 
pelleting a high concentrate ration 
did not improve the steer perform- 
ance. 
The results of two years of study 
of pelleting steer rations at the Tif- 
ton station were recently announced 
by Dr. D. W. Beardsley, Dr. W. C. 
McCormick and B. L. Southwell, the 
researchers who conducted the feed 
trials. 

The basic pelleted and unpelleted 
rations were fed on a 70:30, 55:45 
and 40:60 ratio of concentrate to 
roughage, and at each different level 
the steers on a finely ground pellet- 
ed feed made more efficient gains 


than those on a coarsely-ground un- 

pelleted mixture, an improvement of 

approximately 11% in feed efficiency. 
Feed Mixtures 

The feed mixtures were made up 
of ground snapped corn, cottonseed 
meal, blackstrap molasses and Coast- 
al Bermuda hay. The steers in the 
check lot were full fed the grain 
mixture in a trough and long grass 
hay from a rack, and ate at about 
a 67:33 ratio of concentrates to 
roughages. 

The unpelleted complete mixed ra- 
tions were coarsely ground while the 
pelleted mixtures were finely ground 
and made into 10/64-in. pellets. 

Nine long yearling steers, weigh- 
ing about 730 pounds each were put 
in each lot in each test and were im- 
planted with 30 mg. of diethylstil- 
bestrol (see Table 1). 

It was noted that dressing per- 


TABLE 1. Results of Fattening Steers on Pelleted and Unpelleted Feed Mixtures Varying 


in Proportions of Concentrates and Roughages 


Lot No. ! 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Concentrates/roughages 67:30 70:30 70:30 55:45 55:45 40:60 40:60 
Control Unpel. Pelleted Unpel. Pelleted Unpel. Pelleted 
Initial weight, Ib. ........ 733 728 735 730 735 736 732 
Final weight, Ib. ........- 1120 1124 1086 1099 1106 1072 tint 
Average daily gain, ib. .. 2.75 2.83 2.50 2.63 2.64 2.39 2.71 
Average daily feed 
consumed, Ib. ........ 28.7 27.6 22.0 26.9 24.0 26.3 26.0 
Feed consumed/cwt. 
1046 985 883 1024 908 1102 962 
Bressing, 60.2 60.4 60.5 59.6 58.9 57.8 57.4 
10.4 10.1 10.0 9.6 9.6 9.0 8.7 


Carcass gradef .......... 


*Calculated from sale weight (final test weight less 3%) and cold carcass cut. 
+Numerical rating for carcass grades: 8, high standard; 9, low good; 10, good; I!, high good. 


Minnesota 


linseed 


MINNESOTA LINSEED OIL COMPANY 


25—44th Ave. N. E. © Minneapolis 21, Mina. 


Meal, 


Manufacturers and 
dealers everywhere use 
Minnesota Brand meal, 
pellets or grits. Extra 
protein sharpens 
appetites, boosts 
production. Wire, write 
or phone for latest 
quotes. 


there's 0 QUALITY DIFFERENCE 


TABLE 2. Overall Performance of Steers in Coastal Bermuda Grass Pellet Study 


Lot No. ! 2 3 4 5 
Initial weight, Ib. .....6eceeeeeeeereeeees 773 773 783 780 768 
Final weight (Ib.) 1103 1086 1049 935 
Average daily gain, Ib. ...---eeeeeeeeeee 2.14 2.04 1.73 1.01 1.58 
First 77 days, ID. 2.18 1.90 1.88 1.74 
Second 77 days, Ib. .....6-ceeeneeere 2.10 2.18 1.57 1.16 1.42 
Daily feed consumed, Ib. ....-++--++eeees 25.4 25.3 23.3 24.3 23.9 
First 77 days, Ib. 23.6 21.8 21.4 20.6 21.8 
Second 77 days, Ib. ...---eeeeeeeeeee 27.3 28.8 25.2 28.0 26.0 
Feed consumed per cwt. gain (ib.)...... 1187 1237 1348 2413 1516 
Dressing, 59.3 59.0 57.0 55.1 55.3 
Carcass grade? 9.4 8.8 7.9 6.2 7.7 
Selling price, $23.43 $22.38 $20.30 $19.75 $19.73 


*Calculated from sale weight (final test weight less 3%) and cold carcass weight. 
+#Numerical rating for carcass grades: 6, low standard; 7, standard; 8, high standard; 9, low 


good; 10, good. 
Lot |—Control; concentrates plus long hay. 


Lot 2—High protein pellets for 77 days; concentrates plus pellets 77 days. 


Lot 3—High protein pellets only. 


Lot 4—Low protein pellets only for 77 days, cottonseed meal plus pellets for 77 days. 
Lot 5—50:40 mixture of high and low protein pellets. 


TABLE 3. Performance of Steer Calves Fattened on Coastal Bermuda Pellets and 


Oats Grazing 

Lot No. ! 2 3 4 

faltial weight (1B.) 520 526 524 522 

Pinal weight, 1B. 85! 832 816 767 
Average daily gain, 189 days (Ib.) ........ 1.76 1.62 1.55 1.30 
Phase I1—70 days, Ib. 1.75 1.24 1.19 1.18 
Phase 2—70 days, Ib. ......---0eeeeee 1.92 1.60 1.51 1.31 
Phase 3—49 days, Ib. 1.52 2.21 2.10 1.45 
Ave. daily feed consumption, 189 days, Ib... 18.3 it. 12.7 17.7 
Phase 1—70 days, Ib. ........eeeeeeue 15.4 14.2 14.3 14.4 
Phase 2—70 days, Ib. 20.0 4.7 18.4 
Phase 3—49 days, Ib. ..........00e0es 19.8 22.6 21.9 21.4 
61.6 59.3 59.6 58.2 
9.9 8.8 8.9 8.4 
$24.15 $22.13 $21.88 $20.50 


*Based on sale weight (final weight less 3%) and cold carcass weight. 

*tNumerical rating for carcass grade: 8, high standard; 9, low good; 10, good. 

Lot |—{Control) concentrates plus long hay in dry lot, all phases. 

Lot 2—Peliets in dry lot; oats pasture; pellets plus concentrates in dry lot. 

Lot 3—Pellets in dry lot; oats pasture plus pellets; pellets plus concentra'es in dry lot. 
Lot 4—Pellets in dry lot; pellets in dry lot; pellets plus concentrates in dry lot. 


‘ontages and carcass grades of lots 


| on the higher level of concentrates 


were similar and as the concentrates 
decreased the dressing percentages 
and carcass grades decreased, irre- 
spective of whether the feed was pel- 
leted or unpelleted. 

In studying Coastal Bermuda grass 
pellets for fattening steers in a 154- 
day trial, “reasonably good” gains 
were made by the animals on high 
quality pellets, but the researchers 
indicated that where the primary 
purpose is to fatten steers for slaugh- 
ter even high quality Coastal Ber- 
muda grass pellets did not complete- 
ly replace ground snapped corn and 
cottonseed meal. 

The high quality pellet, containing 
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about 15.4% crude protein, was com- 
pared with a standard fattening ra- 
tion of ground snapped corn, cotton- 
seed meal and long hay. 

The low quality pellet contained 
about 6.4% crude protein and was 
also compared with the high quality 
pellet. Both pellets were produced 
from artificially dehydrated material, 
finely ground and made into \%-in. 
diameter pellets by a commercial 
firm. 


The feeding treatments were: Con- 
centrates plus long hay in the con- 
trol group; high protein pellets for 
77 days, concentrates plus pellets 
for 77 days; high protein pellets only; 
low protein pellets only for 77 days, 
cottonseed meal plus pellets for 77 
days, and 50:50 mixture of high and 
low protein pellets. 

Feed efficiency, dressing percent- 
age and carcass grade tended to be 
higher for the steers given the stand- 
ard fattening ration than those on 
the other treatments (Table 2). 

Third Study 

A third study of Coastal Bermuda 
grass pellets and oats grazing for fin- 
ishing weaned calves indicated that 
feeding pellets made from average 
quality Coastal Bermuda grass hay 
for 140 days and pellets and concen- 
trates for 49 days in drylot will not 
produce satisfactory gains and fin- 
ish. 

Oats grazing instead of pellets for 
part of the fattening period improved 
gains and finish but did not produce 
carcasses with the same degree of 
finish as steers fed concentrate and 
hay in drylot, and feeding pellets 
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Pellets produced with 
NATIONAL* Western 
Bentonite have more 


Pelleted feed manufacturers find that their best and 
most profitable bonding agent is NATIONAL Western 
Bentonite. 

Pellets produced with NATIONAL Western Bentonite 
have greater sales appeal with feedlot operators. Pel- 
lets have a gloss-coated appearance . . . won’t crumble 
under handling. 

NATIONAL Western speeds pellet manufacturing by 
lubricating the mixed feeds and allowing them to 
pass through dies with less friction. Die life is pro- 
longed saving you money on maintenance and repair. 


Take advantage of the best feed bonding agent avail- 
able — buy NATIONAL Western Bentonite. 
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free-choice to steers grazing oats pas- 
ture did not improve steer gains. 

Finely ground suncured Coastal 
Bermuda grass hay was made into 
\%-in. pellets for the test. 

Crude protein and crude fiber anal- 
yses of 9 and 30 indicated the hay 
was no better than average in qual- 
ity. All the steers fed pellets in dry- 
lot received 2.5 lb. of cottonseed meal 
as a protein supplement. 

Crossbred calves averaging about 
520 Ib. were used in the test which 
was divided into three phases. In the 
first, all calves were fed in drylot. 
In the second, as soon as winter graz- 
ing was ready, one lot grazed oats 
pasture without supplementary feed 
and one lot grazed oats pasture plus 
free choice Coastal Bermuda pellets. 
In the third phase, all steers were 
fed concentrates plus hay or pellets 
in drylot. 

The treatments were concentrates 
plus long hay in drylot in all phases 
for the control group; pellets in dry- 
lot, oats pasture, pellets plus con- 
centrates in drylot; pellets in drylot 
lot, oats pasture, plus pellets, pellets 
plus concentrates in drylot, and pel- 
lets in drylot, pellets plus concen- 
trates in drylot (Table 3). 

The continuing studies at Tifton 
are coordinated with work of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture’s Agricul- 
tural Research Service in Beltsville, 
Md., with the initial phases confined 
largely to producing, processing and 
feeding Coastal Bermuda grass. 


Colorado Milling 


Names 3 Directors 


DENVER — Sidney L. Brock, Jr., 
John J. Markham and E. Warren 
Willard have been elected to fill 
vacancies on the board of directors 
of Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 

Mr. Brock is senior vice president 
of the First National Bank of Den- 
ver; Mr. Markham, a partner in 
Hornblower & Weeks, Chicago, and 
Mr. Willard, a senior partner in 
Boettcher & Co., Denver. 

The vacancies on the board arose 
out of the recent death of Herbert I. 
Markham, formerly a partner of 
Hornblower & Weeks, and by the re- 
signations of Paul H. Davis, a part- 
ner of Hornblower & Weeks, and 
John Evans, formerly president of 
The First National Bank of Denver. 

Mr. Davis and Mr. Evans will con- 
tinue to serve as members of the ad- 
visory committee to the board of di- 
rectors. 


Asks Talks on Export 


Of Poultry to Italy 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. — Sen. J. 
William Fulbright (D., Ark.) has 
asked Agriculture Secretary Ezra 
Taft Benson to discuss with poultry 
industry representatives a program 
to develop an Italian market for 
American poultry. 

The Arkansas solon told Mr. Ben- 
son that the U.S. poultry industry 
had encountered problems in trying 
to introduce its products into Italy. 
“The problem,” he said, “is primarily 
one of introduction of sufficient quan- 
tities over such periods of time and 
under such conditions as will permit 
it to be marketed competitively with 
poultry originating from Iron Cur- 
tain sources. 

“Failure to promote such a mar- 
ket,” Sen. Fulbright asserted, “could 
result in forfeiting substantial mar- 
ket opportunities.” 


INDIANA MILL SOLD 


GREENSBURG, IND.—The G. H. 
Phillips & Son Feed Mill has been 
sold by Ray and Kenneth Phillips of 
Pekin to Greensburg Milling, Inc. F. 
W. Reed is president of the rein- 
corporated company and Sam Camp- 
bell, who served as plant manager 
since the mill opened in 1956, is vice 
president. 


RETIRING—Earl W. Stevens, retir- 
ing manager of bulk feed sales for 


Wirthmore Feeds Inc., Waltham, 
Mass., holds an “automated” farewell 
ecard with signatures of more than 
100 of his associates. 


Retiring Sales Head 
Honored at Wirthmore 


WALTHAM, MASS.—At a farewell 
luncheon given by his associates, Earl 
W. Stevens, retiring manager of bulk 
feed sales for Wirthmore Feeds Inc., 
Waltham, Mass., was credited with 
being largely responsible for the 
growth of the bulk feed tonnage of 
the firm to the point where it repre- 
sents 40% of the total feed produc- 
tion. 

His achievements as a field serv- 
ice supervisor and more recently as 
head of the feed firm’s bulk depart- 
ment were cited at a farewell lunch- 
eon given by his associates. In addi- 
tion to a gift, the group presented 
Mr. Stevens with an “automated” 
greeting card, signed by members of 
the Wirthmore bulk department and 
home office staff. 

Mr. Stevens joined the Wirthmore 
organization in 1935 as a poultry 
service representative. He served as 
district sales manager for the state 
of Maine and later became assistant 
to the general sales manager, in 
charge of bulk feed sales. 

Future bulk department activities 
will be directed by Robert D. Em- 
mons, general sales manager, assisted 
by Charles F.. Firman, bulk operating 
manager. 


Produce Company to 
Build Feather Plant 


DECATUR, ARK. — The Peterson 
Produce Co. of Rogers will construct 
a feather processing plant at Deca- 
tur. 

The firm’s officials think that the 
new plant will be one of the most 
unique of its kind in the country. 
Equipment has been designed to era- 
dicate odors which have been com- 
mon in plants of this industry. 

The plant is to be constructed and 
equipped in accordance with recom- 
mendations by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. Equipment to be in- 
stalled has been approved by the de- 


nenberg & Sons, Inc., has filed arti- 
cles of incorporation listing $999,900 
capitalization. The firm will own, op- 
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Low-Roughage Ration 
Best for Dairy Cows 
During Hot Weather 


TUCSON, ARIZ. — Research con- 
ducted recently at the University of 
Arizona tested the influence of low 
fiber, highly digestible rations on 
tolerance of lactating dairy cows to 
summer temperatures. 

In the test, 24 cows were divided 
into two groups. One group received 
2.5 Ib. of alfalfa hay for each 100 Ib. 
of body weight, while the second 
group was fed only 1 lb. of hay for 
each 100 Ib. of body weight. 

This alfalfa hay was the only 
roughage fed and contained 18.3% 
crude protein and 30.4% crude fiber. 
Concentrates were fed at a rate to 
make up the difference in energy and 
protein needed for production and 
maintenance. The trial continued 
through three 5-week periods. 

The low-roughage ration was su- 
perior in producing 1.18 Ib. more 4% 
fat corrected milk per cow, per day. 
The P.M. body temperature averaged 
0.51° F. lower and the cows respired 
14.1% less times per minute. How- 
ever, the percent of fat of the milk 
was depressed on the low-fiber ration, 
testing 0.31% less. All of the differ- 
ences are considered significant. 

The most striking differences in 
the variants occurred during the hot- 
ter days of July and August, when 
the minimum daily temperatures 
were 80° F. or above and the relative 
humidity was above 35%. 

These climatic conditions were suf- 
ficiently severe to prevent the full 
hay-fed cows from adjusting their 
body temperatures to normal levels 
even during the cooler period of the 
day; however, the body temperature 
of the limited hay fed cows did re- 
turn to normal by early morning al- 
lowing some respite from the heat 
stress. There was little difference in 
the variants during the earlier and 
later periods of the trial when clima- 
tic temperatures were milder. 

Table 1, accompanying this article, 
shows the grain rations used in sup- 
plementing the alfalfa hay at high 
and low levels of fiber intake. 


TABLE |. Grain Rations Used in Supple- 
menting Alfalfa Hay at High and Low 
Levels of Fiber Intake 


High fiber Low fiber 


Barley, ID. 1,500 600 
Mle, 300 550 
Molasses, Ib. .....+..+.+ 200 200 
Cottonseed meal, Ib. .... eae 650 
Salt, 20 20 
Dicalcium phosphate, |b... 20 20 
Estimated net en- 

ergy/Ib.,* therms ..... 79 803 
Estimated digestible 

protein,® % ....--..+-- 7.2 14.2 
Estimated crude 

fiber, 4.4 6.7 


*Composition figures after Morrison, Feeds 
and Feeding, 2!st edition. 


Bourbon Beef Show 
Slated in November 


HENDERSON, KY.—Premiums for 
this year’s 15th annual renewal of 
the Bourbon Beef Show total $18,000 
reports Bourbon Beef president 
Frank G. Rankin, Henderson. The 
prizes are given for fat Angus, Here- 
ford and Shorthorn steers shown 
Nov. 2, 3 and 4 at the Bourbon Stock 
Yards at Louisville. 

The steers are shown by boys, girls 
and adults from many states. Prizes 
are offered for all three breeds in 
four divisions: Kentucky Youth divi- 
sion, Out of State Youth division, 
Kentucky Adult division and Out of 
State Adult division. Breed cham- 
pions in each division meet in the 
finals for the grand championships 
Grand champion single steer gets 


$1,000 as does the grand champion 
carload of 15 head. 

The large prizes and other show 
activities are made possible by a 
grant of $20,000 made each year to 
the show by the Kentucky Distillers 
Assn. to encourage the feeding and 
production of more and better beef 
cattle. 

Show manager “Buck” Rash re- 
ports that almost 500 head have al- 
ready entered this year’s contest. En- 
tries have been received from Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Iowa, 
Tennessee and South Carolina. All 
cattle entered in the show must be 
on feed by Aug. 1, and entry filed 
no later than Oct. 1. All cattle then 
are fed on balanced rations contain- 
ing distillers dried grains or distill- 
ers dried solubles, which makes them 
eligible to show and sell as “Bourbon 
Beeves.” Entry blanks and other in- 
formation on the show can be ob- 
tained from “Buck” Rash, Bourbon 
Beef Show, Henderson, Ky. 


ATTEND TRAINING SCHOOL—Shown above are 23 men from Iowa, Iili- 
nois, Wisconsin, Minnesota and South Dakota who recently finished a 3-day 
training school at the home office of Kent Feeds, in Muscatine, Iowa. The 
training school, conducted by the educational and scientific staff of Kent 
Feeds, was on management and nutrition. 

_ Those attending the school were as follows, front row, left to right: Bill Thompson, 
Vinton, Iowa; Lewis Meismer, Benson, Ill.; Kenneth Schmitz, Shullsburg, Wis.; Sh 
Murray, Wapello, Iowa; Clarence Mason, Armington, IIL; Jack Welch, Muscatine, lowa; 
Vince Phillips, Bloomington, Wis. Second row: P. O. Si Madi Wis.; Jerry Van 
DeWeil, Cuba City, Wis.; Don McLinn, Darlington, Wis.; Elliott McLinn, Belmont, Wis.; 
dim Rinehart, Brooklyn, lowa; John Hansen, Walnut Grove, Minn. Third row: John Van 
Iperen, Hospers, Iowa; Les Albertsen, Canton, S.D.; Floyd Griffith, Crager, Il.; Wilmer 
DeVries, Pipestone, Minn.; Royal Dresback, Ft. Dodge, Iowa; Leland Henze, - 
town, Iowa; Vernon Hartzler, Kalona, Iowa; Dennis Larson, Sioux Lowa; 
Corrick, Keswick, Iowa; Homer Graber, Mineral Point, Wis. 
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“Sure it’s a great ideal, 
but we were 
only using 26% of it!” | 


“We've had the Payroll Savings Plan for U.S. Savings 
Bonds in our outfit for years. We think it is good for the 
Country and good for our company—and it goes without 
saying it’s good for the saver. I had assumed we had a large 
participation by our people. But when I checked up last 
month I found that only 26% of our employees were regular 
users of the plan. In a company our size there is always a cer- 
tain amount of personnel turnover, and thereare always some 
people who are going to subscribe . . . next payday, maybe. 

“So what I did was contact our State Savings Bonds 
Director. He helped us put on a company-wide campaign 
that reached every employee personally to point out the 
advantages of buying new 334% Savings Bonds, regularly. 


Today we have more than 50% of our people using the 
plan, and we’re going on from there!” 

Perhaps your organization, too, has been taking your 
Payroll Savings Plan for granted. It’s a great idea, but its 
value to your people and to your company increases with 
the number of employees who use it, every payday. Let 
your State Savings Bonds Director show you how easy it is 
to get your company back in the high value area of par- 
ticipation. Or write Savings Bonds Division, U.S. Treasury 
Department, Washington, D.C. 
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Downtrend in Hog Output Moderating 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The down- 
trend in hog production is moderating 
and may soon end, the Agricultural 
Marketing Service of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture reports. That 
conclusion is based on developments 
in the 10 Corn Belt states. Fed cattle 
prices are expected to remain stable 
the rest of the year. Larger market- 
ings will exert downward pressure on 
prices and may at times this sum- 
mer result in small declines. But, con- 
tinued strong demand for beef is an- 
ticipated. 

The number of pigs saved in De- 
cember-February of the 1960 spring 
season was 20% less than a year 
earlier, but the March-May total was 
down only 12%. For the same 10 
states, producers’ plans for summer 
farrowings indicate a decrease of 6% 
while intentions for fall call for an 
increase of 2%. And, the corn-hog 
price ratio this summer and fall will 


be well above average, the report in- 
dicates. 

Possibility of an early upturn is 
supported by post war records of 
changes in production as well as the 
favorable feeding ratio this summer 
and fall when farmers are planning 
for next spring’s pigs. Since 1959, an- 
annual pig crops have followed a 
cycle of two years down and two 
years up. On a monthly basis, how- 
ever, these swings have shortened 
from 27 months to 22 months. If the 
upturn in farrowings indicated occurs 
during the 1961 spring crop, the cur- 
rent downswing would be 14-20 
months, the shortest decline on rec- 
ord. 

Hog prices are expected to show a 
strong seasonal rise this summer, the 
report says. The rise is in contrast to 
the weakening prices last summer 
and is based on the sharp reduction 
in early spring farrowings, which 


furnish the bulk of summertime sup- 
plies. 

Seasonal decline in hog prices will 
perhaps be more than usual. How- 
ever, prices this fall and winter will 
continue above a year earlier. If the 
1960 fall crop is no larger than now 
indicated, prices a year hence could 
be close to current levels. 

Producers are reported to be plan- 
ning for 4% fewer sows to farrow 
this fall than last. If these intentions 
are realized and the number of pigs 
per litter saved is average, the 1960 
fall crop will be about 41.5 million 
pigs, down 3% from last fall and the 
smallest fall crop since 1957. 

If the fall pig crop is at that level, 
the combined pig crop for the year 
will be 90.6 million, 11% smaller than 
1959 but 3% larger than 1957, the 
smallest crop in the last cycle. 

Reflecting the lower farrowings, by 
late June pig prices were $1.90 per 
ewt. above a year earlier. 

Moving to the cattle picture, stable 
prices seem probable the rest of the 
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PREVENTS 


Experience has proven that Whitmoyer 
CARB-O-SEP is in a class by itself 
when it comes to preventing blackhead 
without interfering with weight gains. 


That’s not just our experience — but 
also the experience of growers, feed 
manufacturers and college experiment 
station workers. Get the complete 
CARB-O-SEP story if you're not 
already enjoying CARB-O-SEP’s mul- 
tiple benefits. Write Dept. FS-7. 


year, according to the USDA report. 
Last year fed cattle prices remained 
stable through the summer, but de- 
clined rather sharply in November 
and December. Hence, prospects are 
that prices near the year’s end will 
be about the same as a year earlier. 
Continued strong demand and smaller 
pork supplies will be supporting fac- 
tors. 

Downturn in prices of feeder cattle 
in recent weeks was somewhat larger 
than usual for this time of year. It 
is associated with increased market- 
ings of feeders and lower prices for 
fat cattle. Recent range reports also 
indicate that pastures in the West 
are not developed as well as antici- 
pated earlier. 

Further decline in feeder cattle 
prices will likely occur during the 
coming months. More feeder cattle 
will be available for feed lot replace- 
ments this summer and fall than last. 
However, profits in the cattle feeding 
business have been generally satis- 
factory and feeders will likely be op- 
timistic this fall about feeding pros- 
pects. Future conditions of ranges 
and pastures will, as usual, influence 
time and size of marketings. 

The cattle cycle, which turned up- 
ward during 1958 after a two year 
decline, had reached 1015 million 
head by Jan. 1 of this year. The 
present buildup in herds is at an an- 
nual rate of 4 to 5 million head. Such 
a rate of expansion is considerably 
faster than the country’s population 
growth. During the last two cattle 
cycles, numbers on farms increased 
for seven years before turning down 
again. 

Lambs 

Turning to lambs, changes in lamb 
slaughter and prices during the rest 
of the year are expected to be large- 
ly seasonal although modified by price 
changes for other meat animals. 
Slaughter will increase this summer 
and will probably continue above last 
summer’s rate. 

The average price received by 
farmers for lambs has been nearly 
stable since March. In mid-June the 
average was $19.90 per cwt., up from 
$16.60, the 1959 low reached in De- 
cember, but $1.10 below the high of 
June, 1959. Slaughter of sheep and 
lambs in commercial plants in Janu- 
ary-April totaled 3% less this year 
than last. Since that time, slaughter 
under federal inspection has been 
above the previous year. The early 
lag in numbers has been associated 
with the smaller numbers on feed at 
the beginning of the year. 


Set Illinois Turkey 


Grower Meeting Sept. 1 


ROCK FALLS, ILL. — Annual fall 
meeting of the Illinois State Turkey 
Growers Assn. has been set for Sept. 
1 at the Coe Gaulrapp Turkey Farm 
near here, it was announced by S. B. 
Swann, secretary-treasurer of the as- 
sociation. 

Mr. Gaulrapp raises 21,000 turkeys 
annually in addition to a _ general 
farming operation on his 312 acres. 
He has just erected a small turkey 
dressing plant with a capacity of 
100-150 birds per hour. 

Touring of the farm facilities will 
get underway at 10 a.m. A program 
after a turkey dinner will include 
the following speakers: Clem Thurn- 
beck, Forest Lake, Minn., National 
Turkey Federation president; John 
Ammon, Illinois State Turkey Grow- 
ers Assn. president; Herman Mc- 
Grather, S. S. Borden Co., Chicago, 
“Market Forecast 1960-1961,” and 
Dr. R. E. Dodge and Ralph Keill, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Chi- 
cago, “Government Inspection.” 
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VIRGINIA CONVENTION—Virginia State neies Federation program plan- 
ners are shown above. From the left, they are: Paul Williams, Richmond, 
federation executive secretary; Dr. A. T. Ringrose, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Blacksburg; L. L. Tourgee, Broadway; Dr. T. K. Wolfe, Elkton; 


George Heitz, Harrisonburg, committee chairman; James Kelly, 


Harrison- 


burg; Justin Dove, Broadway; John Sherrill, Richmond; and Franklin P. 


Plan for Virginia 
Poultry Meeting 


RICHMOND, VA. — “Gearing for 
the Selling 60’s” will be the theme of 
the 30th annual convention of the 
Virginia State Poultry Federation 
this fall. The event will be held at 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Oct. 11 and 
12, according to Paul Williams, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the group. 

He said that a bigger poultry trade 
show is planned in conjunction with 
the convention due to the amount of 
interest created by exhibits at the 
1959 convention in Richmond. That 
event attracted 800 broiler, turkey 
and egg producers and businessmen. 

This year’s convention program is 
to include sales consultants, merchan- 
dising authorities, educators and agri- 
culture and business leaders. Speak- 
ers will focus attention on the “great 
challenge facing broiler, turkey and 
egg producers at the turn of a new 
decade: how to build new markets 
for their products and gear produc- 
tion to market needs to gain price 
stability and better profit opportuni- 
ties.” 

Program plans were laid at a meet- 


Central Soya Dividend 


FORT WAYNE, IND. — Directors 
of Central Soya Co., Inc., have de- 
clared a quarterly cash dividend of 
2744¢ per share on the capital stock 
of the company payable Aug. 15 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business July 29, according to an- 
nouncement by Harold W. McMillen, 
chairman of the board. 

This is the fourth quarterly divi- 
dend of the year and a continuation 
of the company’s record of cash divi- 
dends which has been uninterrupted 
since 1942. 

The board also declared a 2% stock 
dividend payable Aug. 15 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness July 29. This is the fourth such 
stock dividend paid to stockholders 
since its inauguration in 1957. 


THE LINE OF LEADERSHIP 


DISTRIBUTORS and SERVICE for 


MYVAMIX 
Vitamin. E Concentrate—(DP!) 


The leading Vitamin E feed supplement. 
The certain safeguard against deficiency 
of Vitamin E. Each pound is standardized 
to contain 20,000 Internationa! units of 
Vitamin E (14.71 grams of d alpha toco- 
pherol acetate) on a soybean meal base. 


THE AMBURGO CO., INC 
1315-17 Watnut St., Phila. 7, Pa 
AMBURGO E 
Sussex Way, Fresno, Calif 
AMBURGO ‘‘CENTRAL” —Amburgo 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Hope, Indiana 


“It’s good business to do business with Amburgo” 


ing of the convention committee, 
headed by George A. Heitz of Har- 
risonburg. Others attending the plan- 
ning session were: Dr. T. K. Wolfe, 
Elkton; James Kelly, Harrisonburg; 
Justin Dove, Vic Pringle and L. L. 
Tourgee, Broadway; Franklin P. 
Hurst, Dayton; and Dr. A. T. Ring- 
rose, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg. 

A special Producer Day program is 
planned for the first day of the con- 
vention. A luncheon honoring the pro- 
ducers will be held at 12:30 at which 
all growers in attendance will be 
guests of the Poultry Federation. 

Mr. Williams said that his office is 
experiencing a brisk demand for ex- 
hibit space and a sell-out is expected. 


Arkansas Schedules 
Feed Conference 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK.—The 10th 
annual Arkansas Formula Feed Con- 
ference is scheduled for Sept. 22 and 
23. It will be held at the University 
of Arkansas’ agricultural experiment 
station, announced Dr. E. M. Cralley, 
director. 

Registration will be Thursday 
morning, Sept. 22, in the Animal Sci- 
ence Building on the University cam- 
pus. The program begins at 10 a.m. 
and will continue through Friday. Dr. 
E. L. Stephenson, animal nutritionist, 
is in charge of arrangements. 

Among topics to be highlighted 
during the two-day educational event 
are latest research reports on animal 
requirements for minerals and amino 
acids. 

Researchers with the Arkansas ag- 
ricultural experiment station and feed 
industry personnel throughout the 
nation will meet here to discuss sub- 
jects ranging from the value of feed 
additives to suggested feeding pro- 
grams and disease control through 
proper nutrition. 

The conference is open to anyone 
interested in feed formulation, Dr. 
Stephenson stated. 


Railroad ales New 


Formula for Rates 


SAN FRANCISCO — The Southern 
Pacific Railroad Co. has come up with 
a new formula for requesting rate 
changes to put rail carriers on a 
competitive standing with truckers 
in the western U.S. 

The Pacific South Coast Trade Bu- 
reau is now considering the rate 
changes. The railroad spent several 
months in a cost study before pro- 
posing what it calls one of the most 
drastic cuts in grain freight rates in 
its history. 

The usual method employed by rail 
companies lately in setting rates has 
been to match those of truckers on 
a highway mileage basis. Southern 
Pacific this time has proposed its 
rates on the basis of its cost study, 
ignoring the truck rates to the area. 

Edward Huebner, secretary of the 
San Francisco Grain Exchange, said 


the move, if approved, might mark a 
turning point in the general trend 
toward higher freight rates for car- 
riers, saying that the trucks and rail- 
roads would finally be in a seriously 
competitive position. 


Advertises Supplement 
For Home Mixing 


CHICAGO — “An easier, low-cost 
way to home-mix complete hog feed” 
is advertised by the Dlinois Farm 
Supply Co. in a recent issue of the 
Illinois Farm Bureau Magazine. 

“Exclusive new crumblized FS 
swine mixing supplements open the 
door to a low-cost way to home-mix 
complete feeds,” the ad states. 

It goes on to say: “No elaborate 
equipment needed; just crack corn 
into auger wagon, add crumbles, 
wagon-mix, fill feeders; avoids bridg- 
ing encountered in automatic grind- 
ing-mixing of ingredients; soybean 
meal is the only protein source, fol- 
lowing the latest recommendations; 
hogs gain as fast as on meal-type 
complete feeds.” 

The illustrated ad also has these 
suggestions for farmers: 

“1. Just crack or coarse-grind 
shelled corn; run it into your self- 
unloading wagon or into a bulk bin 
and then fill your self-unloading 
wagon as required. Add either of the 
two new FS swine mixing supple- 
ments in proper amounts to achieve 
low-cost latest-recommended nutri- 
tion. 

“2. Wagon-mix the corn and FS 
mixing supplement. In only a few 
minutes the new supplement is well 
distributed. If you have no wagon- 
mixer, grind your corn into an auger 
box; add supplement at a measured 
rate; then auger to an ordinary 
wagon. Corn and supplement will mix 
on way to the wagon. 

“3. This exclusive mixture is fully 
as effective as meal-type complete 
feed, both in rate of gain and feed 
conversion, proved by trials at the FS 
research farm. Mixing supplement 
crumbles can’t be sorted out by hogs, 
and they won't settle out. Feeders are 
easier to adjust.” 


Allan Kline to Speak 


At Swine Conference 


GRUNDY CENTER, IOWA—Allan 
B. Kline, former president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
will be one of the main speakers at 
the third National Swine Industry 
Conference, according to an an- 
nouncement by Keith Myers, con- 
ference chairman. 

Mr. Myers, executive secretary of 
the National Swine Growers Council, 
said Mr. Kline will speak on “Pigs 
and the Government,” at the noon 
luncheon on the opening day of the 
conference, scheduled for Oct. 27-28 
on the University of Kentucky cam- 
pus, Lexington, Ky. 

The conference is designed to bring 
together leaders from all segments of 
the swine industry and allied fields 
to discuss industry problems and their 
solutions. 

Other speakers at the opening gen- 
eral session of the meeting will be W. 
P. Garrigus, chairman of the animal 
husbandry department at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, who will look at the 
future of the swine industry; Herb 
Alp, of the American Farm Bureau, 
who will discuss the foreign market 
for pork products, and Dr. W. A. 
Hagan, head of the USDA Disease 
Research Center at Ames, Iowa, talk- 
ing on swine diseases. 

The afternoon and evening of the 
conference’s first day will be taken 
up with presentations and discussions 
in 10 workshop sessions with the re- 
ports of the workshops to be present- 
ed at the closing session on the morn- 
ing of Oct. 28. 
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Duodenal Fistulated 
Steers Are Studied 


NEW YORK — Research with the 
only known duodenal fistulated steers 
in this country is being conducted in 
the dairy department of Michigan 
State University. The studies are un- 
der the direction of Dr. C. A. Lassi- 
ter and are part of a five-year pro- 
gram which promises to shed new 
light on the so-called darkest spot in 
animal nutrition, the duodenum. Fi- 
nancial aid for this research is being 
contributed by Amercian Cyanamid 
Co., New York, under its grant-in- 
aid program. 

Dr. Lassiter, by means of the duo- 
denal fistula, is able to test antibi- 
otics, tranquilizers and other feed ad- 
ditives and make observations as.they 
occur under natural body conditions. 
The technique being used for fitting 
steers with a re-entrant duodenal 
fistula was developed by Dr. Lassiter 
and associates at Michigan State Uni- 
versity. 


NOW AVAILABLE! 


Immediate Pellet Cooling 


CASCADE 


ub 


Waterfall 


You're assured of immediate, and uni- 
form cooling of pellets and flaked grains from 
first to last batch because of the revolutionary, 
highly effective design of the T-R-H Cascade 
Cooler. Old-style vertical and horizontal coolers 
simply can't compete with this all-new model. 
Pellets are regularly turned as they cascade 
over a series of perforated, triangular plates, 
set in carefully-gauged sequence to prevent 
bridging and breakage and to make the entire 
operation dust-free. They are then discharged 
from the large, adjustable shaker tray onto the 
oscillating scalper at base of cooler for 
thorough dressing. 

The T-R-H “Cascade” eliminates sticky pellets 
blocking discharge and prevents mold formation 
in storage. Easy accessibility of all areas makes 
maintenance a breeze. 

This high-capacity unit is available in sizes hav- 
ing an output of 1% to 10 tons per hour. 
Standard black iron construction, but units may 
be specially ordered in galvanized or stainless 


ROSS 


MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N.E. 28¢PH. JA 8-2132* OKLA. CITY 


Machine & & Mill Supply, | ine. 
12 N.E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okle. | 
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| Please send FREE literature on the new, | 


revolutionary T-R-H line. 
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Turkey Federation 
Asks Government 
To Buy Turkeys 


BRAINERD, MINN. — Officers of 
the National Turkey Federation 
agreed here at their recent annual 
summer business meeting that the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
should buy “substantial quantities” of 
turkeys this year for distribution to 
schools and institutions. 

It was generally conceded that the 
turkey crop probably is not as large 
as anticipated, but is large enough on 
a tonnage basis to be of concern. 

NTF, officers of the organization 
said, has requested USDA to pur- 
chase turkeys for institutional dis- 
tribution, “since the government has 
funds available for the purchase of 
high p,otein meat and turkey is one 
of the best of the quality meats and 
a ‘good buy’ from a price standpoint.” 

The timing of government turkey 
purchases from quality and price 
angles and from the standpoint of 
being most helpful in stabilizing tur- 
key prices was discussed by NTF of- 
ficers, but no specific recommenda- 
tions were made, “in view of con- 
siderable uncertainty regarding mar- 
ket developments.” 

“Both NTF and government offi- 
cials will watch the market situation 
closely with regard to the best time 
to make purchases—provided, of 
course, a purchase program is in- 
augurated,” federation spokesmen 
said. 

The Brainerd meeting brought out 
the cencensus among NTF officers 
that every major phase of the fed- 
eration’s activities should be critically 
examined because of dramatic 
changes which have taken place in 
the industry during the past several 
years. 

Export Promotion 

David W. Evans of Evans and Asso- 
ciates, Salt Lake City, Utah, reported 
on his recent trip to Europe in the 
interest of the NTF program of pro- 
moting the sale of turkeys abroad. 
Mr. Evans was enthusiastic about this 
growing new market and said he was 
confident of “great opportunities” in 
this field. 

“There is tremendous potential for 
expanding exports of turkeys, much 
more so than for other poultry and 
meats,” he said. “At the present time, 
it appears doubtful the production of 
turkeys will expand in continental 
Europe, and any new market volume 
developed will be permanent.” 

Because of what NTF officials 
called “the continuing tendency on 
the part of many firms to export low 
quality turkey products,” the federa- 
tion developed a strongly worded rec- 
ommendation urging the government 
to institute restrictions on the quali- 
ty of turkey products exported. Fed- 
eration officers and leaders were of 
the opinion that unless top quality 
turkey products are exported “it will 
be very difficult to increase and main- 
tain the volume of exports as de- 
sired.” 

Conventions Discussed 


Officers approved Dallas, as the lo- 
cation of the NTF convention for 
Jan. 9-11, 1962, and reviewed plans 
for the NTF convention in Chicago, 
Jan. 4-6, 1961. 

It was reported that exhibit space 


SESSALOM 


Molasses and Corn Mix Flavor 


. .. puts the appetite appeal 
in dairy and beef feeds. Helps 
avoid off-feed problems— 
prevents feed staleness. 


For Complete Information Write: 
FLAVOR CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


3037 N. Clerk St., Chicage 14, iil. 


allotments for the 1961 convention 
are now being made and interest is 
high among exhibitors and turkey 
people. 

NTF officers and leaders expressed 
concern regarding the increasing 
costs related to the annual conven- 
tion. Considerable time was spent 
discussing ways and means of meet- 
ing these costs. 

It was reported that costs related 
to providing the best possible educa- 
tional programs, entertainment and 
similar expenses in connection with 
the convention have increased sub- 
stantially over the past several years. 
In lieu of making drastic increases 
in the rates for exhibit space or for 
prices of tickets for luncheons and 
banquets, a small registration fee 
was established at $3 per adult. 

Officers attending the meeting 
were: C. N. Thurnbeck, president, 
Forest Lake, Minn.; Carl Stout, first 
vice president, Richland, Mo.; Morris 
G. Smith, second vice president, Elli- 
cott City, Md.; Robert M. McPherrin, 


third vice president, Sunnymead, 
Cal.; Ray Thompson, fourth vice 
president, Ellsworth, Iowa; Raymond 
Higgins, Hot Springs, Ark.; William 
D. Wampler, Harrisonburg, Va.; Wal- 
ter H. Schwedler, Portland, Ore.; 
Herbert G. Beyers, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; M. C. Small, executive secre- 
tary-treasurer; G. L. Walts, assistant 
executive secretary-treasurer, and 
Mrs. Betty Warner, administrative 
assistant, all of Mount Morris, Il. 

A number of other industry lead- 
ers, particularly officers and directors 
of the Minnesota Turkey Growers 
Assn., who were hosts for the group, 
attended the meeting. 


South’s Broiler Rate 
Over 1.3 Billion 


NEW ORLEANS — Commercial 
poultry hatcheries of the south pro- 
duced enough broilers to put nearly 
30 chickens in the pot of each fam- 
ily in America in 1959, according to 


the New Orleans office of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. 

Off production lines of hatcheries 
in the 16-state southern region came 
an estimated 1,344,489,000 broilers in 
1959 with a resulting gross income 
of $691,355,000 for producers. The 
year’s production was up 79,737,000 
but due to a general price decline 
income was down $37.3 million. 

The South now nearly monopolizes 
the broiler production field, accord- 
ing to a study of reports of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture by Edwin 
A. Lealand, Jr., Commerce Depart- 
ment field manager in New Orleans. 
Georgia advanced to the nation’s 
No. 1 position in recent vears. Ala- 
bama is now second and Mississippi 
climbed from 27th to sixth position. 
However, all but Alabama, Arkansas 
and Mississippi reported declines in 
income from 1958. 

Louisiana and Mississippi are 
among southern states reflecting 
gains of over 1,000% in broiler pro- 
duction in recent years. 
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Ideas on Improving, 


Building Elevator 


WASHINGTON —Improved de- 
signs for constructing a small coun- 
try grain elevator are described in 
a marketing research report issued 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Agricultural Marketing Service en- 
gineers, in cooperation with the Geor- 
gia agricultural experiment stations, 
studied several existing elevators in 
Georgia, North Carolina and Missis- 
sippi. The plants selected were mod- 
ern in design and equipment, and 
ranged in capacity from about 6,000 
to 74,000 bushels. 

From data on these plants, and 
from grain elevator builders and in- 
surance agencies, several preliminary 
improved designs were developed. 
They are shown in this report. 

Recommendations are given for 
helping the grain elevator operator 
save money when he builds a new 


elevator or expands his old one. This 
report is part of a broad program of 
research to improve marketing of 
farm products. 

Numerous designs are portrayed 
in the report. A free copy of “A 
Small Country Elevator for Merchan- 
dising Grain,’ Marketing Research 
Report 387, may be obtained from 
the Office of Information, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 


Stilbestrol Effective 


In Nevada Studies 


RENO, NEV.—Cattle implanted 
with 12 mg. of stilbestrol at the Uni- 
versity of Nevada Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station here averaged 20 
lb. more per steer than non-implant- 
ed animals, Dr. Edwin H. Jensen, 
agronomist at the station, reported. 

The gain was shown in research 
carried on here seeking to clarify 
Nevada forage and beef production 


problems at the University of Ne- 
vada station near the Truckee River 
east of Reno. 

Studies also are putting beef pro- 
duction tests to tall fescues, orchard 
grass, smooth brome and intermedi- 
ate wheat grass. 

Dr. Jensen said past research 
showed that beef gain was faster on 
orchard grass, but that the tall 
fescue had greater carrying capacity. 


Eastman Construction 


NEW YORK—Construction is un- 
derway in Kingsport, Tenn., of new 
quarters for the sales service and 
product development laboratories of 
the chemicals division of Eastman 
Chemical Products, Inc., subsidiary 
of Eastman Kodak Co. 


Function of the laboratories will 
be to aid customers in the most effi- 
cient use of Eastman’s industrial and 
specialty chemicals, as well as to de- 
velop markets for new and existing 
products. 


When it’s sweltering hot in the henhouse, 
Arsanilic Acid boosts egg production... 


feed efficiency... customer satisfaction 


; For 40¢ or less per ton, you can build into your summer laying feeds 
more of the results that lead to more customer satisfaction . . 
repeat sales all season long. 

In three hot-weather tests, at the USDA Southwest Poultry Experiment 
Station, adding 90 Gm of Arsanilic Acid to the basal ration produced 75 
| dozen more eggs per ton of feed. The pounds of feed per dozen eggs 
dropped from 4.62 to 3.93. (Poultry Science, July, 1959) Even at the low 
price of 25¢ a dozen, that's a return of $18.75 on a 40¢ investment! 


But just as important—most feed manufacturers now using Arsanilic 
| Acid in their egg feeds are doing so because it provides year-around per- 
; formance insurance at low cost. That goes for every egg feed you sell— 
whether mixed in your own mill.. 


H For full details on the extra performance insurance that Arsanilic Acid 
can give you on a year-around basis... see your Abbott man. 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
CHEMICAL MARKETING DIV., NORTH CHICAGO + MONTREAL 


.at the feed dealer's.. 


. and more 


.or on the farm. 
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Reports Restricted 
Feed More Economical 


OTTAWA, CANADA--Raising pul- 
lets on a restricted ration has all 
the earmarks of an economical feed- 
ing program but there are some dis- 
advantages. According to A. T. Hill 
of the Aggasiz experimental farm, 
British Columbia, a flock of White 
Leghorns raised on restricted feed- 
ing returned 33¢ more per bird after 
the first laying year than those on 
full feeding. In a similar test the 
previous year the group on restricted 
feeding returned 20¢ more per bird. 

However, before restricted feeding 
is adopted, Mr. Hill said, there are 
certain points that should be consid- 
ered. Restricting the feed adds to 
the cost of labor, and the birds are 
more susceptible to enteritis, black- 
head and smothering. 

On the other hand, laying-house 
losses are lowered and the eggs are 
larger when the pullets first come 
into production, thus reducing the 
number of peewee eggs. Further, the 
rate of development and start of egg 
production from early-hatched chicks 
can be slowed down. This could be 
of benefit to the commercial egg pro- 
ducer and more particularly to the 
hatchery supply flock owner who is 
primarily interested in eggs that are 
large enough for incubation. 


At Aggasiz about 600 pullets were 
placed in each of two groups and 
both the groups fed the same ration. 
From the fourth to the 21st week of 
age, the group on restricted feeding 
was given 70% as much feed as that 
eaten by the group on full (free 
choice) feeding. Both groups were 
then housed and fed an all-mash lay- 
ing ration until 500 days of age, when 
the test ended. 

The amount of feed saved, and an 
increase in the size of eggs, contrib- 
uted equally to the higher returns 
from the group raised on restricted 
feeding. 
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Classified advertisements received by 
each week will be inserted for 


$2.26 minimum. In figuring cost of your 
classified ad . . . each word, abbrevi- 
ation, telephone and number, 


Classified Ads 


set of initials, or group of figures counts 
as a word. To the number of words in 
your want ad itself add six (6) words 
for your name end address or name and 
address of your firm. This applies for 
both direct-reply ads and for blind ads 
containing a number. If an ad is 
keyed, care 25¢ per in- 


sertion additional charged for forward- 
ing replies. Commercial advertising not 
accepted in classified advertising depart- 
ment. Display advertising accepted for 
insertion at minimum rate of $13.00 per 
column inch. No discount on ads ordered 


for more than one insertion. 
” All Want Ads cash with order. 


| HELP WANTED 
v 


FEED SALESMAN WITH AMBITION, IN- 
itiative and successful background in feed 
sales, Good salary plus bonus arrange- 
ment. Address Ad No. 6111, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER WITH OP- 
portunity to become sales manager with 
food manufacturer located in central 
states. Address Ad No. 6117, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


NATIONALLY KNOWN FEED MILL MA- 
manufactur 


Progressive organization 
and selling feed additive 
looking for a salesman to handle expand- 
ed Florida and Georgia sales 
Should have ¢ 
several years’ experience 
ing, te ford! mone Write 
iving details of background. Our 
knows of this ad. Ad No. 


HELP WANTED 
v 


WANTED — FEED MILL EQUIPMENT 
salesman. Best lines in industry avail- 
able. Territory southern Indianc and 
northern Kentucky. Excellent opportu- 
nity. Contact Charles Davis, Davis Ma- 
chinery Co., 424 W. Tennessee St., Evans- 
vill, Ind.; Phone Harrison 3-2922. 


FEED PLANT 
SUPERINTENDENT 


The Pillsbury Company program on 


production experience, 
good knowledge of machinery and 
labor management. Engineering de- 
gree desirable. Contact: 
Calbert Butler 
THE PILLSBURY COMPANY 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


SALARY EXPECTED. 


P.O. Box 191 


ORGANIZER FOR NATIONAL POULTRY OR- 
GANIZATION. PREFER ONE WITH AGRI- 
CULTURAL AND ORGANIZATIONAL BACK- 
GROUND. STATE AGE, EXPERIENCE AND 


U.S. Poultry & Egg Producers Assn. 


Lakewood, N.J. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 

ONE FISCHBEIN SEWING MACHINE, 
one year old, $75. Napoleon Alfalfa Mills, 
Inc., Napoleon, Ohio. 


24” JB WITH 10 H.P. MOTOR, 3,600 R.P.M., 
440 volt, 3 phase, $1,200. Napoleon Alfalfa 
Mills, Inc., Napoleon, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—ONE-TON HAINES MIXER 
with 6& H.P. motor, $150. Stellmacher 
Lumber Co., Fairwater, Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS FEED PLANT EQUIP- 
ment—Rotex screens, elevator legs, cir- 
cuit breakers, starters, etc. Regal Packer 
By-Products Co., Lynn Center, Ill. 


ONE USED CALIFORNIA CENTURY PEL- 
let mill 60 H.P. with cooler, motors, 
starters, shaker. Napoleon Alfalfa Mills, 
Inc., Napoleon, Ohio. 


FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, 6 H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3479, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
cast iron pulleys, new and used feed and 
elevator equipment. Hagan Mill Machin- 
ery, P.O. Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


R SALE—20" IOWA MILL, MOUNTED 

on 1967 2-ton truck powered by GMC 

diesel, 2-ton horizontal mixer and mo- 

lasses blendi quip t. Mooers Manu- 

facturing Co., Windom, Minn. 

DRIER WANTED — CAPACITY 2-3 TONS 
per hour. 15% moisture to be dried down 
to 3% moisture. Address Ad No. 6119, 
Feedstuffs, Room 1101, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


ONE 36-IN. ATTRITION MILL; 5-TON EU- 
reka horizontal mixer with silent chain 
drive and 40 H.P. motor. J. EB. Hagan 
Mill Machinery, P.O. Box 674, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


VERTICAL HAMMERMILL, NEW, 18”, 50 


H.P., 3,600 R.P.M., $990; two Niagara 
sifters, one Sprout-Waldron, motorized, 
used, all three $500. Write, call ABCO 


Service Co., Box 11121, Phoenix, Ariz. 


FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardson scale; truck scales; hammermills; 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet mills. J. B. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 674, Jefferson City, 


DAFFIN FEEDMOBILE — NEWLY 
cleaned, primed and painted. Mounted on 
1955 Ford. Five good tires and one with 
about month's wear. Diesel recently over- 
hauled. Mill and mixer in good condition 
—operating at present. Priced to sell— 
reason severe drouth, 1960 corn crop a 


total loss. William L. Drane, Box 2316, 
Columbus, Miss. 
FOR — ONE SPROUT-WALDRON, 


SALE 
4, 336 cu. ft. ribbon mixer. Unused 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 


FOR SALE—FEED, SEED, FERTILIZER 
business with complete basic custom mill- 
ing equipment. Southern Indiana. Reason 
for selling—settling estate. Contact Roy 
Vance, Marengo, Ind. 


BRITISH MANUFACTURER SEEKS SELL- 
ing organization for new smal! pelleter 
suitable for farms and small feed oper- 
ators. Address Ad No. 6116, Feedstuffas, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 

FOR SALE—FEED AND FARM SUPPLY 
business in northern Colorado town. Do- 
ing $164,000 volume per year. Owner will 
sacrifice to take care of other interests. 
Write M. O. Shrader, Estes Park Route, 
Loveland, Colo. 


FOR LEASE—FEED AND GRAIN BUSI- 
ness in a grain community. A complete 
line of milling machinery. Railway siding. 
Excelient location in Woodstock, Ill, Large 
bin and warehouse storage. Contact: Carol 
Franks, Marengo, Ill., Jordan 8-8581 Ma- 
rengo. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 


FOR SALE—NEW 1960 DAFFIN MOBILE 
mill, used 110 hours; also complete feed, 
lumber, hardware business fully equipped 
with trucks including two bulk ones and 
fork lift. This is a good profitable and 
going business. Located in eastern Penn- 
sylvania. Address Ad No. 6126, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


COMPLETE MODERN FEED MILL AND 
business in this first class livestock, poul- 
try and grain producing area. Exclusive 
advance brand and formulas. Concen- 
trate and complete feeds manufacturing, 
including pelleting and bulk truck. Sepa- 
rate custom grinding and mixing at plant 
and two diesel mobile mills. Grain bank 
could be added. The onlly two hullers 
and rollers within 20 miles. Would sel! 
mobile mills separate. If you have $15,000 
you can handle this excellent opportunity. 
Over $150,000 average turnover last two 
years. Owner has other interests. Beauti- 
ful new home also available. 
up looking into this one. Call 
Schnee, Madison, 8S. D.; Clinton 6-4266 
for appointment. 


The undersigned 
1960, at the building 
PERSONAL PROPERTY: Merchandise, 
Receivable, $1,812.61. 


Rolling Stock: 


To personal call 
PRANK S. BLACKFORD, Trustee, 310 


NOTICE OF SALE 


MITCHELL'S SecATUR MATCHERY, 24 roy 
St., DECATUR, ALA.. at public outcry to the h b 

$546.28; aed Supplies, $1,407; Accounts 
PERSONAL PROPERTY: Merchandise, $546.28; Fixtures & Sup- 
plies, $1,407.00; Accounts Receivable, $1,812.61. 


1955, 1% ton GMC & Daffin Mobile Feed Mill. . .$5000.00 
1955, 1% ton Chevrolet & Daffin Mobile Feed Mill 5000.00 
1954, 1)2 ton Chevrolet & Daffin Mobile Feed Mill 5000.00 
1950, 1% ton Chevrolet Van Truck 
1952, % ton Chevrolet Pick-Up ............... 
1955, Chevrolet Carry-All Suburban .......... 
A. N. Mitchell, 1103 S.E. 
Federal Bldg 


free of liens, subject to 


ighest bidder, 


400.00 

550.00 
Decatur, Ala., EL 3-4207; 

Als.; FA 3-2551. 


No, 9 Sturtevant rotary blender, 150 cu, ft 
T304 stainless steel dry material han- 
dling system including: 1,800 ou. ft 
weigh hoppers, Ajax “Lo-Veyor” shaker 
conveyors, bucket elevators, screw con- 

stainless steel. Send for de- 
1403 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 


SEWING MACHINES, CONVEYORS, 
swinging heads, portables, new and used 
Fischbeins, Minneapolis, Union Special. 
Complete stock of parts, needles, oil and 
thread. Factory trained mechanics for 
service and rebuilding. Equipment and re- 
pairs guaranteed. Surplus machines or 
equipment bought. Industrial Sewing Ma- 
- Co., 312 West 8th St., Kansas City 
o. 


FOR SALE 


Feed and Grain Handling and 
Processing Equipment 
NEW & USED 
Tioveters, 

and Grain Cleaners 
H. BEER & CO., INC. 


Ibsen Ave. & Newkirk 
24, Md. 


Buy Only Seedburo 
Guaranteed Factory Rebuilt 
STEINLITE 
MOISTURE TESTERS 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


MOMILE MILL, JUST LIKE NEW. HAS 
2-ton mixer and 20-in. hammermill driv- 
en by 124 H.P. GMC diesel mounted on 
2-ton International cab-over with 2-speed. 
Will sacrifice for $7,950. Can finance 
$4,000. Call Frank at Clinton 6-4266, 
Madison, 8. D. 


COMPLETE WENGER HI-MOLASSES PEL- 


let unit, practically new, includes 1,000 
series soft pellet mill, 4x16’ two stage 
horizontal cooler, shaker, pellet duster, 


Syntron feeder with or without motors, 
also Thayer No. 1,000 N complete sack- 
ing unit. Contact: Pillsbury Co., Minne- 
Minn.; FEderal 3-4151, Extension 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


ALL KINDS OF GOOD USED GRAIN 
processing machinery. E. H. Beer & Co., 
Inc., Baltimore 24, Md. 


PORTABLE GRAIN BLOWER FOR LOAD- 
ing and unloading flat bins. Address Ad 
No. 6125, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 

scales, bag closing machines and other 
feed and elevator equipment. 
Mill Machinery, Jefferson 


Cargill Official Speaks 
At Meeting in Spain 


MINNEAPOLIS — Recent develop- 
ments in dairy research were out- 
lined before the third annual Con- 
ference on Animal Nutrition at San- 
tander, Spain, by Dr. J. Wesley Nel- 
son, associate director of animal nu- 
trition research for Cargill, Inc. 

Dr. Nelson, sponsored by the Soy- 
bean Council of America, predicted 
dairy cattle both in the U.S. and 
abroad will become increasingly pro- 
ductive as the animal feed industry 
creates improved products, eliminates 
stresses causing production slumps 
and makes better use of its labor 
force. 

He said the U.S. dairy industry, 
for instance, requires 62 man-hours 
to produce $100 of income. This com- 
pares with only 45 hours for produc- 
tion of eggs, 24 hours for turkeys, 
12 for broiler chickens, 27 for sheep 
and 16 for beef cattle and swine. 

Dr. Nelson outlined new nutrient 
requirement guides that enable dairy- 
men to gain maximum milk yield 
from low-cost diets, and explained 
the use by Cargill and subsidiary Nu- 
trena Mills of electronic computers 
to devise formulas yielding exact nu- 
trient levels at least possible expense. 
He said soybean meal always shows 
up in these formulas as the low cost 
protein source having excellent nu- 
trition properties. 

Recent tests on a wide variety of 
feed ingredients, among them en- 
zymes, drugs, tranquilizers, antibiot- 
ics, alcohol, nitrogen, molasses, vari- 
ous proteins, minerals, vitamins and 
forage crops, and described the con- 
ditions under which each has been 
found most useful, he said. 

Dr. Nelson is the second research- 
er with Cargill, Inc., to receive Soy- 
bean Council sponsorship to address 
the Spanish seminar. In 1959, Dr. 
Cloy B. Knodt, director of the Car- 
gill-Nutrena research farm, appeared 
before the group to discuss research 
essential for the feed industry. 


Plan Potato | By-Product 
For Livestock Feeding 


RUPERT, IDAHO — The Rocky 
Mountain Chemical Co., in Rupert, 
expects to produce a by-product po- 
tato mash suitable for feeding cattle 
and other livestock. The mash will 
be available as soon as the firm be- 
gins operations in its new plant here 
this fall, said L. M. Buhler, Salt Lake 
City, plant manager and company 
president. 

Mr. Buhler said the mash would be 
available to stock feeders in the im- 
mediate area. He said the mash is 
rated highly as a feed because of its 
malt and yeast content. 

The plant will process, package and 
ship better grade potatoes and will 
produce alcohol from culls. The mash 
will be a by-product of the alcohol 
operation. 


Rates: 20¢ per word; minimum charge 
- $3.40. Situations wanted, 15¢ a word; 
salesmen with proven sales in = mill —_ City, Mo. 
open Ohio, southern Mis- decentralization has created an open- 
sourl, Okichoma, of Texas, Arizona, 
New Mexico, California, Washington and ing for an experienced Feed Plant 
Oregon. Address Ad No. 6073, Feedstuffs, Superintendent. 
Minneapolis 40, Mins. Responsibilities include daily produc- 
tion operation, supervision of main- 
tenance and quality of product, di- 
Sales Representative west location. 
Applicants should have three years 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
; Remember all Seedburo Steinlites 
built by Fred Stein Laboratories in Atchi- 
son, Kansas, who cre the manufacturers. 
is 4 rebuilt and carries 
wits details and prices 
- SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT CO. | 
618 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 6, Ill. | 
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NEW PROFIT 
OPPORTUNITIES 
... NEW SECURITY 


Animal Care Panel 
| Sets Annual Meeting 


oe | ST. LOUIS—Some 500 scientists 
a from all over the U.S. will gather at | 
the Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel Oct. 26- 
28 for the 11th annual meeting of the 
Animal Care Panel. 

The Animal Care Panel is a non- 


CENTURY PLANT—The heart of a century plant is high in carbohydrates 
and makes an excellent feed for cattle when the leaves are removed. Photo 
above was taken on the Guillermo and Roberto Zimbrano ranch at Rancho 
Jabali, Mexico. The century plants are harvested just before blooming. A 
basic ration used on the Zimbrano ranch includes 11 Ib. of century plant 
heart, 44 Ib. of chopped prickly pear and 2 Ib. of cottonseed meal. The ranch- 
ers try to take advantage of any natural feed growing in the region. 


Test Tranquilizer Uses 


On Dairy Cow Herds 


MADISON, WIS.—It appears that 
the use of tranquilizing drugs in dairy 
herds may be limited to injections 
for quieting excitable animals, ac- 
cording to University of Wisconsin 
dairy researchers. 

Earl Farmer and L. H. Schultz re- 
ported recent tests with three dif- 
ferent tranquilizers—chlorpromazine, 
perphenazine and tetrahydrozoline. 
The tranquilizers were injected into 
normal cows to determine the effect 
on milk let-down, they explained in a 


FOR ALL APPLICATIONS 


PAXCO DEHYDRATED CORN 
oes MEAL is available in six 


PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 
P. ©. Box 120 Phone 222 Paxton, Iflinois 


SOME UNEAPECTED MONEY ($ 
COMING YOUR WAY ...SAVINCS 
FROM USING YouR WEIGH -BUERD 
FOR HANOLING BULK. 


MADAME, 
SWAMI} 


The Weigh-Burro bulk scole is 
self-discharging, rugged, dur- 
able. Easy rolling wheels. Scale 
cap. 1000 Ibs. Price only $295. 
Order by collect wire today. 


Burrows Equipment Company 
Dept. C-7, Evanston, III. 


Rh 


report at the recent American Dairy 
Science Assn. meeting. 

Although there were differences in 
the individual tranquilizers, all of 
them tended to interfere to some ex- 
tent with milk let-down, as indicated 
by increased amounts of milk ob- 
tained with injections of the milk let- 
down hormone, oxytocin, after milk- 
ing. 

A group of Holstein heifers was 
fed chlorpromazine for a seven-month 
period with no observed beneficial 
effect, the researchers reported. The 
heifers had normal heat periods and 
conception rates. Feed consumption 
and weight gains were normal, ex- 
cept for a lowered rate of gain during 
hot weather. 


Mergers Are Proposed 


For Marketing Co-ops 


ILLINOIS—The merging of farm- 
er-owned county-wide cooperative 
livestock marketing associations is 
underway in Illinois. 

This is reported to be the first step 
in an even larger program of con- 
solidation. The objective is to estab- 
lish a closer working relationship 
with Farm Bureau-sponsored live- 
stock marketing groups in other mid- 
western states. 

Iowa already has a statewide or- 
ganization within the Iowa Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

The merger, it is claimed, would 
make possible the adoption of ap- 
proved methods of operations, in- 
cluding such items as buying, pric- 
ing, grading, sorting and shipping. 

“Such uniformity would be a great 
asset in establishing a highly favor- 
able reputation with the Illinois Live- 
stock Marketing Assn. packer-cus- 
tomer,” reports an article in the IAA 
Record, publication of the Farm Bu- 
reau in Illinois. 

“A merger will provide the ma- 
chinery to look at new approaches 
to livestock marketing which may 
become necessary to keep pace with 
ever-changing conditions in the live- 
stock marketing field.” 


EQUIPMENT ADDED 
GREEN FOREST, ARK. — The 
Gene Powell Feed Mill here recently 
increased its operating capacity with 
the addition of new and enlarged 
equipment. 


profit, educational organization com- 
posed of persons and institutions pro- 
fessionally engaged in the production, 
care and study of laboratory animals. 
All scientists, laboratory animal tech- 
nicians, equipment manufacturers, 
food producers, veterinarians, animal 
caretakers and others interested in 
the rearing of laboratory animals 
have been invited to attend. 

The scientific program for the con- 
vention will cover a wide range of 
subjects including animal housing, 
breeding, disease control and special 
equipment used in the rearing of ani- 
mals. There will be both scientific 
and commercial exhibits. 

Chairman of the local committee 
is Dr. James Corbin, Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis. 


Poultry Show Changed 


Poultry feed and feeding methods 
will play a major role in the all new 
California State Fair and Exposition 
Commercial Poultry exhibit Aug. 31 
through Sept. 11. 

Exhibits will be sponsored entirely 
by commercial poultry processors and 
will include everything from dressed 
turkeys, chickens and squabs to proc- 
essed foods and TV diriners. 

In past years, the state fair poul- 
try show was of interest only to bird 
fanciers and private owners. 

“Purpose of the switch to commer- 
cial exhibitors,” said J. J. Crosetti, 
Watsonville, Cal., fair director, “is 
to give the public something inter- 
esting to view and, at the same time, 
give them something they can put 
into practical use.” 


FOR 


FEED DEALERS 


The 60’s will be competitive 
years in the feed industry. Will 
you be equipped to profitably 
serve a larger .. . more special- 
ized ... more demanding custo- 
mer? Will you be able to meet 
the new demands made on your 
facilities, capital and judgment? 
Red Comb Pioneer Mills is 
launching a new franchise pro- 
gram aimed at giving you a com- 
petitive edge in your market... 
and preserving your status as an 
independent businessman. 

This program includes facility 
financing assistance .. . producer 
financing programs (allows you 
to sell volume beyond your own 
capital resources) . . . merchan- 
dising programs (reduced sales 
cost plus deeper penetration of 
your market) ... and products 
that are competitive in both 
price and performance. 

The Red Comb Pioneer Program 
can be tailored to your opera- 
tion ... help you sell more feed, 
more profitably. If you are in- 
terested in a dealer franchise, 
write for full details to: Red 
Comb Pioneer Mills, Inc., 141 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


| Use Feedstuffs WANT ADS for RESULTS 


THE BULLETIN 


Designed for the sole purpose of keeping feed 
men posted on feed ingredient prices in the 
following markets— 


Vegetable Oil Meals 
Poultry By-Products 
Tallows and Greases 
Corn Products 
Millfeeds 


Animal Protein Feeds 
Crude Vegetable Oils 
Marine By-Products 
Brewers’ Grains 
Alfalfa Meal 


Send your order in now. You will not be invoiced for 30 
days—during which time you can decide if you wish to 
remain on our mailing list or not. To discontinue without 
obligation merely ask us to stop mailings within that period. 


Annual Rates 


Regular Mail 
$72.60 
$51.55 
$38.55 


Daily 
Tri-Weekly 
Semi-Weekly 


Air Mail 
$80.40 
$56.25 
$41.65 


Don't delay in subscribing to the streamlined market bulletin 
of today—THE FEED BULLETIN. It is published by The 
Jacobsen Publishing Co., a firm with 70 years’ experience 


in reporting markets. 


THE FEED BULLETIN 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
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| 
| 
| 
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tions—roughage, pellets and as 
a carrier for molasses and feed id 
M4 additives. Write today to: =, 
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a 
| it 
|| 
Sa 
300 West Adams St. 
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Feed Man’s Library 


Reader Service Department — 


FEEDS AND FEEDING, 22nd Edition 


By Frank B. Morrison and Associates 


ANIMAL NUTRITION, 4th Edition (1956) 


By Leonard A. Maynard 
can help in raising healthier, more productive animals. 

‘74 pages, 77 Ulustrations and tables ........... $8.00 


BEEF CATTLE, 5th Edition 


By the late Roscoe R. Snapp and A. L. Neumann 


prosting, feeds, feeding, economic equipment, ete. Includes a report 
of bandreds feeding experiments. Has «a sterility by Dr. 
Harry Ha brooks, Jr., professor veterinary 3g 


University of Illimols, G41 pages... 


1958 SMALL MILL SHORT COURSE 


Feed Production School, Inc. 


1959 SMALL MILL SHORT COURSE 
Feed Production School, Inc. 


Transcript of Proceedings of the 1959 Small Mill Short Course containing 
of interest to the smaller miller. Subjecta cost facts, 

portable mills and ether related $5.00 


PELLETING AND RELATED SUBJECTS 


1959 Feed Production School Transcript 
Feed Production School, Inc. 


- abject. 198 pages of the mast 
resognized authorities $] 
ing helpful charts, tables and equipment illustrations .............- . 


RAISING LIVESTOCK 


This book the owner, manager or caretaker of farm or ranch with ensily 


DAIRY CATTLE FEEDING and MANAGEMENT, 4th 
H 


SWINE SCIENCE, 2nd Edition (1957) 


By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D., State College of Washington, Head 
Department of Animal Science 


SWINE FEEDING AND NUTRITION (1957) 


By T. J. Cunha, Department of Animal Husbandry and Nutrition, 
University of Florida 


4 new test for feeders, teachers of animal husbandry and their 
agents, nutritioniste and workers in veterinary 


head of the of Husb we ef the Nutritien Com- 


SWINE PRODUCTION, 2nd Edition (1956) 


By W. E. Carroll and J. L. Krider 


THE STOCKMAN’'S HANDBOOK (1959) 
By M. E. Ensminger, MS., M.A., Ph.D. 


breeding and feeding of an vovisien of furet 
edition, published in The €68-page book has @25 charte, $8.75 


MANAGING FOR GREATER RETURNS in Country 
Elevator and Retail Farm Supply Businesses 


By Richard Phillips, lowa State University economist 
book for elevater and farm store managers, this beek 
topies included are planni fer maximum business efficiency, use of an effective 
accounting system, employee productivity, customer reia- 
tions, improving purchasing, management of credit and $7 
operation of custom services, GOO 


SCIENTIFIC FEEDING OF CHICKENS (1955) 


By Dr. H. W. Titus 


small absolutely authentic and concise treatment ef vital information fer 
¢ 43 formuias for diets and mashes, vitamin con- 


THE GRAIN TRADE: How It Works (1956) 


By James S. Schonberg, Vice President, Uhlmann Grain Co. 


FEEDING POULTRY, 2nd Edition 


By Gustave F. Heuser, Professor, New York State College of 
Agriculture, and the School of Nutrition 


POULTRY NUTRITION, 4th Edition Revised and 


Enlarged By W. Ray Ewing 
pages, 133 illustrations of practical, information for feed manufne- 
New chapter on anti- $12.50 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY, 3rd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 


626 pages, 254 illustrations, covers all aspects of the business, from 
and building poultry plant to preparing poultry EA 


POULTRY PRODUCTION 


By Leslie E. Card, Ph.D. 


Eighth Edition, 416 pages, 216 illustrations and four plates. Deals with broiler 


HATCHERY OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT 

By Ernest F. Funk and M. Richard Irwin 
guide hatchery operating for the experimoad and, 
SUCCESSFUL POULTRY MANAGEMENT, 2nd Edition 


By Morley A. Jull 


KEEPING CHICKENS IN CAGES, 4th Edition (1956) 


By Roland C. Hartman, Editor Pacific Poultryman, and Dale F. 
King, Dept. ct Poultry Husbandry, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Newty Uns 


author, Mere about feeding-results of experiments with caged 
producing stock. 304 pm filustration, $5.00 
producing stock. 304 pages, 176 illustration, bound..........++ 


TURKEY MANAGEMENT, 6th Edition (1955) 


By Stanley J]. Marsden and J]. Holmes Martin 


A text on turkey raising and by Stanley J. 
market, shows, diseases and their $7.00 


THE FEED MIXERS HANDBOOK, 2nd Edition (1956) 


No C. O. D.’s 


FROM 


7 Minneapolis 40, Mi 


eries made in nutrition and livestock feeding. In 22nd edition, particular em- 
phasis is placed on the new developments. The sumcreus experiments are sum- 
marized which have dealt with antibictic, arsenic and surfactant supplements, 
and with hormones, including stilbestrol. Full information ts given concerning 
uirements of various classes of stock for the vitamins, including B and the 
composition and digestible nutrients of 1,100 feeds ............+..> e 
lationship between feed consumption and egg preductica. $4.00 
comprehensive book on the mechanics of merchandising and fm emab 
futarce US and Canada. Tells of what happens te. grain fallow: 
: ing ite purchase from the farmer, how it is graded, and the 
establishing of price even before ‘the crop is plamted, the rele of the antversity 
erence 00 
laters, foreign buyers, government persennel, teachers, ete........-.. 6. 
A compicte ef the 1958 Small Mill Short Course designed 
forthe Concentrate Mizar and, Miller \Covers sash ao 
Meets needs of poultry producers, feed dealers and poultry studemts for the ; 
intest authoritative tnfermation on how to raise the best poultry by employing 
medere Seeding methods, evaluates Endings on Be types of 
to be used and natritive economy. Deals feeding and management $7.95 
~s By Walter H. Peters and G. P. Deyoe 
be dene and cxnetly how te Go them. 619 pages, 900 = 
Hased the work Cari W. Larson and Fred &. Putney. ~ | 
10%, the Fourth Edition Rew chapters on minerals and” viteminn, and, 
grams, Gqustion rumen milk secretion. Designed 
prefitably by student and the practicing dairyman, 614 pages..... $6.50 
services to them. ers history development industry, helps 
: classes, county trated a: roadene m of wecr Dale F oo 
A guide to organization, establishment, management, feeding and 
marketing operations in raising of hogs. 495 pages, 65 Ulustrations... $7.50 
By George P. Deyoe By Ross M. Sherwood 
A hantbeck. Stock sclection, reseed heaping, Seeding, eave A text for feed mixers with special reference to the nutritional aspects of feed 
: handling, marketing techniques and preparing pork for home formulation. A practical handbook for practical men. 
THE HANDBOOK OF FEEDSTUFFS (1957) 
By Rudolph Seiden and W. H. Pfander 
An encyclopedic presentation of production, formulation and medication. Designed 
silage, hay, as an officially recognised feed product (meal, ‘toon, grit, Reader Service Departm 
enke, etc.). Expianations and practical advice on medicated feeds, mineral feed- d 
conta, te trace eleanenta, growth ctimalante and chemicals of importance te stesk- Feedstuffs 


TURKEYS 


(Continued from page 4) 


HATCH 


(Continued from page 1) 


will emerge,” USDA’s July Poultry 
and Egg Situation report says, “as it 
does every year at the time when the 
various buyers and sellers form their 
judgments about the price limits for 
which they might reasonably hold 
out. In some years the prices paid 
under federal purchase programs 
have been a factor in the price dis- 
covery process.” 

Last year’s turkey prices favored 
growers who sold after mid-Novem- 
ber, and 1959’s early fall prices for 
turkeys were lower than was consis- 
tent with the prices of late November 
and December. 


“In light of last year’s experience,” 
USDA observes, “a higher price for 
the 1960 crop than that which pre- 
vailed through October, 1959, can be 
expected, but it probably won’t be as 
high as the December, 1959, price. 

USDA says the 1960 turkey crop 
will support a per capita consumption 
of turkey at about the same level as 
the 6 Ib. consumed in 1959. 


PROJECT 


(Continued from page 1) 


only 325 eggs, compared with 349 last 
year and 409 eggs in 1952. 

Part of the decline has been traced 
on recent widespread publicity given 
to unsubstantiated findings concern- 
ing the role of cholesterol as a causa- 
tive agent in atherosclerosis. Most 
medical scientists now agree that 
facts concerning cholesterol in the 
diet are not conclusive one way or 
another and that the road to good 
health lies in a well-balanced diet 
containing such basic foods as eggs, 
milk, meats, vegetables and fruits. 


STORAGE 


(Continued from page 1) 


more than 98% of the 4 billion, 240 


’ million bushels of grain storage ca- 


pacity reported under the former 
agreement as of June 29, the last day 
it was effective, USDA said. 

The final total of price-support 
storage capacity which will be in- 
cluded under the new agreement is 
expected to equal or exceed the 
amount available under the former 
agreement. Commodity Stabilization 
Service commodity offices, through 
which the storage program is admin- 
istered in the field, report that as of 
July 15 some warehousemen had not 
yet sent in notification of their action 
with regard to the 1960-61 agree- 
ment. 

A more complete report, including 
a state-by-state breakdown of the 
number of warehouses and the capac- 
ity signed up under the agreement, 
will be issued late next month. 

Terms of the new agreement, in- 
cluding revised lower storage rates 
became effective June 30, 1960. The 
agreement establishes the conditions 
for storage of grain in the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation inventory. 
Warehouses which are under the 
agreement are also eligible to store 
grain which is put under price-sup- 
port programs by farmers. 


Earl Homan Dies 


SAN FRANCISCO — Earl W. 
Homan, 62, president of Homan & 
Lawrence, mill engineering firm here, 
died July 18. Mr. Homan formerly 
was president of the McDonald Engi- 
neering Co. here. 

Previously he was president of 
Horner & Wyatt, consulting engi- 
neers, Kansas City. Mr. Homan joined 
the latter firm in 1928 as a partner 
and chief engineer. He became sole 
owner in 1939 at the death of Oliver 
H. Horner. 


is running 17% behind last year. Out- 
put of chicks during the first half of 
1960 totaled 380,898,000, compared 
with 457,693,000 during the same 
months last year. On the other hand, 
the May-June pickup strongly sug- 
gests that this year’s chick produc- 
tion will not be as greatly curtailed 
as anticipated. 

Hatchery- reports on eggs in incu- 
bators July 1 indicate that July egg- 
type chick production, while season- 
ally not so large, also will beat output 
recorded last year in the same month. 
Last year, the egg-type hatch dropped 
from 27,240,000 in June to 13,984,000 
in July, and remained near that level 
for the rest of the year. 

USDA’s count of egg-type chick 
eggs in incubators July 1 shows a 
58% gain compared with the same 
date in 1959. A whopping 319% in- 
crease in the west north central 
states was reported. Increases in in- 
cubated egg-type chicken eggs in the 
south Atlantic and east south central 
states were listed at 102% and 118%, 
respectively. 

The mountain states comprise the 
only geographic division in which the 
egg-type incubator count was less 
July 1 of this year than July 1 of last 
year. The reduction was 9%. 

In New England the gain was 81%; 
east north central states, 70%; west 
south central states, 31%; middle At- 
lantic states, 19%, and Pacific states, 
12%. 

Broiler-Type Production 

Broiler-type chick production, Jan- 
uary through June, 1960, totaled 1,- 
049,506,000, an increase of 4% com- 
pared with 1,012,789,000 during the 
same months in 1959. Broiler-type 
output has been greater in all but 
two of the six months—March and 
April. 

The July 1 incubator tally indicates 


Egg-Type Chicks Hatched by 
Commercial Hatcheries 


(000's omitted) 

State and —June—— Jan. thru June 

division 1959 1960* 1959  1960* 
Maine ......... 330 206 «493,218 2,432 
New Hamp 235 270° 2,704 1,890 
Vermont ....... 5 22 266 298 
Massachusetts 458 975 867,823 8,07! 
Rhode Island .. 9 70 2 240 
Connecticut .... 343 907 «46,147 5,665 

M. B.. 1,380 2,450 20,373 18,596 
New York ..... 719 1,250 11,208 10,690 
New Jersey .... 340 1,100 i5,140 10,350 
Pennsylvania 1,980 2,636 25,656 22,292 

3,039 4,986 52,004 43,332 
1,500 2,200 21,480 16,500 
2,105 3,283 24,906 23,580 
1,239 2,232 25,688 23,683 
Michigan ...... 560 72 9,260 ,080 
Wisconsin ...... 547 855 11,684 9,833 

E. N. C. .... 5,951 9,290 93,018 80,4676 
Minnesota ..... 930 1,500 38,405 31,630 
5064 1,615 ,300 52,330 43,850 
Missouri ....... 1,829 3,915 22,126 16,242 
No. Dakota 157 17 544 2,60! 
So. Dakota 284 750 13,317 11,232 
Nebraska 579 1,602 19,154 15,617 
199 700 «69,530 8,050 

W.N. C. .... 5,593 11,942 158,406 129,222 
Delaware ...... ba 
Maryland 84 76 970 
Virginia ........ 299 668 5,547 4,247 
West Virginia .. + + ¢ + 
No. Carolina ... 403 682 7,282 5,85! 
So. Carolina ... 259 334 3,478 2,909 
Georgia ....... 722 1,280 12,407 6,895 

Bs od 42,684 44,337 437,710 428,028 
Kentucky ...... 175 325 3,660 2,475 
Tennessee ..... 260 580 6410 65,410 
Alabama ...... 358 607 4,937 3,464 
Mississippi .... 373 359 «3,711 1,965 

Gi Qo sides 1,166 1,671 18,718 13,314 
Arkansas ....... 240 539 3,15! 2,437 
Louisiana ...... 178 196 1,978 1,649 
Oklahoma ...... 195 290 «863,920 3,490 
TOROS 968 861,796 16,676 13,660 

W. S.C. .... 1,581 2,821 25,725 21,236 
7 1,839 1,269 
Colorado .....+. 212 135 2,288 1,600 

Mountain $534 2542 $8,367 $6,347 
Washington 779 926 «66711 6,049 

2 31 3,327 2,735 
California ..... 4,269 5,378 33,334 31,363 

5,312 6,616 43,372 40,147 

27,240 44,855 457,693 380,898 


*Preliminary. *South Atlantic total includes 
Delaware and West Virginia. Mountain total 
includes Montana, Wyoming, New Mexico and 
Arizona. 


a gain of 8% for the U.S. as a whole. 
The most notable increases were in 
the Pacific states (18%) and in the 
east south central states (8%). 

Other regions of expansion were: 
Middle Atlantic (5%), west north 
central (7%), south Atlantic (9%) 
and west south central (3%). Broiler- 
type chicken eggs in incubators were 
fewer July 1, 1960, than July 1, 1959, 
in three geographic divisions: New 
England (-5%), east north central 
(-2%) and mountain (-4%). 


PRESIDENT 


(Continued from page 1) 


Franklin, Mass. Manford operates the 
Manford Hatchery at Nixon. 

First vice president is Ray E. Fire- 
stone, Southern States Cooperative, 
Troutville, Va. Mr. Firestone is in 
charge of Southern States’ hatchery 
and poultry and egg market develop- 
ment work. 

Second vice president is Richard 
Hanson, J. A. Hanson & Son, poultry 
breeders of Corvallis, Ore. C. J. Mc- 
Aleavy, Wisconsin Valley Hatchery, 
Wausau, Wis., is secretary-treasurer, 
succeeding Fred L. Donsing, Donsing 
Breeding Farm & Hatchery, Rio Lin- 
da, Cal. Mr. Donsing was elected to 
the federation’s finance committee. 
Other members are Freda Gandler, 
West-Land Hatchery, Kent, Wash., 
and O. H. Green, Seven Oaks Farm, 
Spartanburg, S.C. 

Hobart Creighton, Creighton Bros., 
Warsaw, Ind., was re-elected to a 
three-year term on the federation’s 
research committee and Dr. J. Holmes 
Martin, head, Poultry Science De- 
partment, Purdue University, was re- 
elected director of research. Other re- 
search committee members are K. K. 
Hale, Peterson Breeding Farms, De- 
catur, Ark., and Richard Hanson, J. A. 
Hanson & Son, Corvallis, Ore. 

Don Turnbull, Kansas City, was 
continued as executive secretary. 

The organization will hold its 45th 


| 
| 
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annual convention at Minneapolis, 
July 18-20, 1961. 

Directors approved grants-in-aid 
totaling $11,000 for six research proj- 
ects at as many land grant colleges. 

A $3,000 grant was authorized for 
the immediate use of the Poultry & 
Egg National Board in getting into 
immediate orbit a program of infor- 
mation and education in the ethical 
field of medicine to combat erroneous 
impressions concerning the. role of 
eggs in human diet. 

The board also approved a $1,250 
grant for the continued support of 
the International Trade Development 
Committee, a group through which 
the poultry industry carries on sales 
promotion in the export field under 
the Public Law No. 480 program. 


R. E. Horn Dies 


SAN FRANCISCO — Raymond E. 
Horn, 73, retired president of Abbott 
Laboratories, died here. Funeral serv- 
ices were held in Burlingame with 
burial in Cypress Lawn Cemetery in 
Colma, Cal. 

Mr. Horn joined Abbott Labora- 
tories in 1922 after Abbott acquired 
the Dermatological Research Labora- 
tories of Philadelphia, for which he 
had been sales manager. In 1947 he 
was named president and general 
manager of Abbott Laboratories. 

In his earlier days, Mr. Horn had 
been confidential secretary to George 
W. Wickersham, attorney general in 
the administration of William How- 
ard Taft. 


Halts Flour Milling 


TECUMSEH, MICH.—The Hayden 
Mills here recently announced it has 
halted the milling of flour. 

The company explained that the 
flour milling equipment is being dis- 
mantled, and will be sold to make 


| additional storage space for feeds. 


The company will continue to buy 
and store wheat produced by farm- 
ers in the area. 


TOP OF THE HOPPER 


(Continued from page 2) 


ministration operates, or the department operates, is sufficient to apply that 
policy. I stated that it’s the policy that we would apply whether the clause 


was added or not. 


“On the other hand, I indicated that I felt that, in view of the attention 
that had been focused on the issue, there was certainly no harm and some- 
thing to be gained if the legislative and executive branches indicated that they 


were in agreement on the policy.” 


As readers know, the color bill passed with the Delaney provision intact. 
This restatement of department policy and attitude, while reported pre- 
viously, merits some additional industry evaluation as matters now stand. 


v 


v 


THIS REPORT HASN’T been confirmed yet, but it is understood that 
Secretary Flemming is planning to campaign for Richard Nixon in Ohio. If 
true, would this mean that Mr. Flemming would retain his cabinet post if 


Mr. Nixon wins the election? 


v 


CATTLE FEEDERS in the Imperial Valley of California are said to be 
reporting uniformily good results with all-concentrate rations, The Western 
Livestock Journal quotes Jack Titsworth of Titsworth Mills, Brawley, as 
predicting that within two years all cattle fattened for block beef will be fed 
in this manner for at least 60 days prior to slaughter. Mr. Titsworth has been 
working with several feeders who are testing high-concentrate rations. 

The feeders say principal advantages of this feeding method include 
better feed conversion, lower cost of gain and cattle that finish out at lighter 
weights. Some of the first lots of test cattle sold graded choice at an average 
of 825 to 850 Ib. Packers said there was less exterior fat, with more marbling 
and yields 1 to 2% higher than control cattle. Molasses and special concen- 
trate are used with the grain, barley and/or milo, in the rations. Some cotton- 
seed hulls and straw are used in some of the rations. Mr. Titsworth said one 
test showed a daily gain of 2.94 Ib. on the high-concentrate ration, compared 
with 2.12 Ib. of the controls, with a feed conversion of 6.6, compared with 


10.12 for the controls. 


v 


WHILE FEED BUSINESS now appears to be somewhat improved, not 
all manufacturers are satisfied with dollar return results. The problem for 
some develops because of greater emphasis on super concentrates. Tonnage 
is smaller, and the higher dollar per ton income doesn’t provide sufficient addi- 
tional margin to offset earnings that would be possible if all feed sold were 
complete feed. Another factor is lighter operating schedules required for the 
concentrates and thus less efficient utilization of the mill facilities. 
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PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 


A AND D FEEDING OIL 


Boston: Demand and supply steady; 400 
D, 3,000 A 21%¢ Ib.; 
300 D, 2.250 A 19%¢; 
300 D, 750 A 16¢; 76 D, 750 A 15%. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; straight A feeding oil, with 
10,000 units vitamin A per gram, 7@7%¢ 


a million units of vitamin A, Le.L, packed 
in 65 gal. drums, f.o.b. Chicago, drums 
included. 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply am- 


ple; 10,000 A 31¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 17%¢ 


Ib.; 300 D, 1,500 A 16¢ Ib.; 300 D, 750 A 
156%¢ Ib. 
Denver: Demand stronger; trend steady; 


supply ample; 21¢. 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Cincinnati: Demand slow; trend 
supply adequate; 17% dehydrated, 
vitamin A $48@49, pellets. 


steady; 
100,000 


Portland: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; suncured and dehydrated 
$42@69. 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 17% protein vitamin A 
$49.50@50 bulk, $54.50@55 sacked. 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
17% dehydrated $50.50. 

Boston: Demand slow: 
dehydrated, 17% $50@51; 
$47.50, sacked 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; dehydrated, 17% protein, 
guaranteed 100,000 units vitamin A $44. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair for dehydrated, 
siow for suncured; light offerings; sacked: 
dehydrated, 17%, 100,000 A $49@50, truck 
or rail, July; suncured: 13% %-in. grind, 
No, 1 $46@47, truck; 15% fine ground, dry 
$48; with 2% fat added $50, rail or truck. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply limited; suncured, 13% fine, sacked 
$43; dehydrated, 17%, 100,000 A, pellets, 
demand fair, trend steady, supply ample, 
bulk $40. 

Les Angeles: Dehydrated meal, 17% pro- 
tein, 100,000 A $50@651; dehydrated pellet 
meal, 17% protein, 100,000 A $52@53, de- 
mand slow, trend easier, supply adequate, 
on both; suncured meal, 15% protein $45 
@46; suncured crumbles, 15% protein $47 
demand siow, trend steady, supply 
adequate, on both. 

Omaha: Demand food; 
supply ample; 17% dehydrated, 


supply adequate; 
suncured, 13% 


trend steady; 
100,000 A 


units, bulk pellets $38; sacked meal $43, 
Omaha basis. 

Buffalo: Demand fair to poor; trend 
steady to lower; supply adequate; $54, 
sacked, Boston. 


Kansas City: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; 17% dehydrated alfalfa, 100,- 
000 A on arrival, pelleta $37@38 bulk, re- 
ground $39 bulk; 18% dehydrated alfalfa, 
125,000 A on arrival, pellets $40@41 bulk, 
reground pellets $42 bulk; 20% dehydrated 
alfalfa, 150,000 A on arrival, pellets $43@48 
bulk, reground pellets $45@49 bulk: sun- 
cured alfalfa, demand slow, supply scarce, 
13% pellets $36@37 bulk, No. 1 \%-in. $38.50 
sacked. 

Chicago: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply fair; dehydrated, 17% protein, 100,- 
000 units vitamin A $44, 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; dehydrated meal $43 sacked, 
$38 bulk pellets. 

Minneapolis: 17% dehydrated, 100,000 A 
units, reground pellets steady at $42; olled 
reground pellets $44. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; 15% protein suncured $46, 150,000 
A unit dehydrated $66, both delivered truck 
loads, sacked. 


ANIMAL 

New Orleans: 

supply adequate; 
trucks. 

Louisville: 

supply good; 

tallow 6\%¢ Ib., 
in tanks. 


FAT (STABILIZED) 


Demand fair; trend easy; 
6%¢ tank cars and 


Demand fair; trend steady; 
bleachable white 6¢ Ib., white 
yellow grease 5%¢ Ib, all 


Demand and supply “ES tal- 
low 5%¢ Ib.: yellow grease 5%¢ 

San Francisco: Demand fair; 
ple; bleachable fancy 6%¢ Ib.; 
be 

Ogden: Supply good: $5.75 cwt. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; prime tallow, tank cars 5%¢ Ib.; 
drums 7¢ Ib., f.0.b. north Texas packing 
Plants with returnable drums. 


am- 
yellow grease 


St. Paul: Feed demand very good; sup- 
ply just ample; bleachable fancy steady 
at 5%¢ Ib., f.0.b. producer’s plant. 


Kansas City: Demand fair: trend steady: 
1444 ample; stabilized prime tallow 6% 
Tb. 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; 5%¢ Ib., f.0.b. Georgia and 
Alabama processing plants. 


Salisbury, Md.: Demand excellent; supply 


limited; 5%¢ Ib. 

Chicago: Demand good; trend firm: sup- 
ply fair; tank truck or carlots, bleachable 
fancy tallow $5.62% cwt., yellow grease 
$5.12% cwt. 

BARLY FEED 

San Francisco: Demand fair: supply am- 
ple: rolled $58.50; ground $57.5 

Demand and fair; 

Boston: Demand slow; supply light; 
$48.59. nominal. 

Portland: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply tight: $41.50@42. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend uwun- 
changed: supply adequate: $59@52. sacked. 


Ogden: Supply good; rolled $40@41; whole 
$35 @ 36. oe 
Les Angeles: Demand better; trend firm; 


standard rolled $2. ewt., 
$2.80 both 


NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adjoining columns are 
wholesale prices, per ton, bulk, for prompt 
delivery, unless otherwise noted. They are 
the latest quotations available from 
Feedstuffs correspondents and are not 
necessarily those in effect on date of 
publication. The prices represent fair 
average trading values and do not neces- 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 


Milwaukee: Demand limited; trend firm; 
supply ample; feed barley 85¢ bu., bulk; 
barley feed $37.50 ton, sacked; ground feed 
barley $41.50 ton in sacks. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply good; $42, truck lots (new crop). 

Chicago: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply moderate; $36, sacked. 

Denver: Demand good; trend lower; sup- 
ply ample; $2.05 bulk, $2.25 sacked. 

Baltimore: Demand good, trend steady; 
supply moderate; $46.50, sacked. 

BENTONITE (SODIUM) 

Cincinnati: Demand steady; supply ade- 
quate; f.0.b. Cincinnati, minimum 30 ton 
carlots: 80 granular $31.50, less than car- 
lots $40; 200 mesh fine $31, less than car- 
lots $40. 

Denver: Demand small; 
supply ample; $24.50, warehouse, Denver. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; f.o.b. Wyoming and South 
Dakota shipping points: 200 mesh $14 and 
net $13.75; fine granular (80 to 100 mesh) 
$14.25 and net $14; granular, 30 mesh $16.50 
and net $16.26. 

BLOOD FLOUR 


Demand slow; trend 
$75@80, sacked. 


BLOOD MEAL 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
$5.40 a unit of ammonia, sacked. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend firm; sup- 
ply good; $75@80, sacked. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $75@80, sacked. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply adequate; 


trend steady; 


Louisville: steady; 


supply good; 


trend unchanged; $110, sacked. 
Ogden: Supply good; $85 ton in 100 Ib. 
bags, f.o.b. Ogden. 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 


supply ample; $6 a unit of ammonia, 
sacked. 
Omaha: Demand and trend good; sup- 


ply plentiful; 80% $90, sacked, Omaha. 


Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
unchanged; 80% protein $120, sacked. 
BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 


changed; supply adequate; imported $75.75, 
20 ton lots, sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $90, sacked, Cincinnati. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; $80@85, sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply light: 
$100, sacked, f.0.b. Ft. Worth, local manu- 


facture. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply light; $80@865, sacked. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; 
$100. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; $75, sacked. 

Portland: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $95@97.50, sacked. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $92, sacked, f.o.b. car Seattle. 

Denver: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $110, Denver. 

Buffalo: Demand poor; trend easy; sup- 
ply light; $105, sacked. 


Chicago: Demand quiet; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; $75@80, sacked. 
BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 


Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 


cient; 26% protein $44. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $49.50. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $34. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $39. 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 


supply good; $44@46, sacked. 
Louisville: Demand siow; trend steady; 
supply good; $44, sacked. 
ton: Demand active; supply tight; 


26% $43@43.50. 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $54, sacked. 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
trend firm; $34 bulk, $42 sacked. 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
trend unsettled; $43.50. 


Chicago: Demand improved; supply fair; 
trend stronger; 26% protein $31@32. 
Buffalo: Demand fair to good; trend 
higher; supply fair; $43.50, Boston. 
BREWERS DRIED YEAST 
_ Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 


supply adequate; 10¢ Ib. 6 ton 


cwt., 


supply tighter; 
standard ground 


lots; 11¢ Ib., 1 ton lots; 12¢ 1b., less than 
ton lots; all sacked. 

Cincinnati: Carlots 11¢ Ib.; 5 ton lots 
11¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib.; all sacked. 

Portland: Demand limited; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; 11@12¢ Ib. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply good; 10@10%¢ Ib., sacked. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 
1l¢ Ib. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
10¢ Ib., sack 


Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $12 cwt., sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $9.15 cwt. 

Denver: Demand small; 
suppy ample; 9¢ Ib. 

Omaha: 10%¢ Ib. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 9% @10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; 
9% @12%¢ Ib., 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; 


trend steady; 


trend steady; 


supply ample; 10%@12%¢ Ib., ton lots, 
sacked. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 9%@10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; 
10%¢ Ib., ton lots; 11%¢ Ib., less than 
ton lots. 

Pittsburgh: Carlots 10¢ 1Ib.; 5 ton lots 
1l¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib., all sacked. 

New Orleans: Carilots 10¢ Ib.; 5 ton lots 
11¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib., all sacked. 

New York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib; 10 ton lots 
10¢ Ib.; 5 ton lots 10%¢ Ib.; ton lots 11¢ 
Ib., all sacked, f.0.b. New Jersey. 

BUTTERMILK (CONDENSED) 


New Orleans: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; $4.25@4.30 cwt., in 
drums. 

Ogden: Supply ample; $4.40 cwt., drum. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
y adequate; 5%¢ Ib., 100 Ib. lots; 
4%¢ Ib., 500 Ib. lots, both in barrels. 

Louisville: Demand and supply nil; trend 
steady; $4.25 cwt., in paper drums. 

— Demand and supply steady; 


4%e 

Philadetphin: Demand slow; 
$4.25 cwt 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
$5 ecwt., drum. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $3.25@3.50 cwt., 500 Ib. barrels. 


CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 
(All prices net, sacked, including 
freight) 

New York: Crystals $16.28, flour $10.28. 
Buffalo: Crystals $17.11, flour $11.11. 
Toledo: Crystals $18.96, flour $12.96. 
Boston: Crystals $17.63, flour $11.63. 
Crest, N.J.: Crystals $11.50, 

5.50. 


supply fair; 


flour 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 
les: Demand slow; trend steady; 
flour $10.15, 20 ton cars; 
meal $11.15, 20 ton cars; both sacked. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $7@7.50. cwt. 
Seattle: Demand and trend steady; 
ply good; $14, sacked, ex-warehouse. 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; fine grind, plain, 100 Ib. 
bags $9.54; bulk, in hopper cars $ 
bulk, in boxcars $8.04; granular grind $1 
premium. 
Minneapolis: 


Los 


supply adequate; 


sup- 


Fine grind, 50 Ib. bags 
$12.75; 100 Ib. bags $12; bulk, boxcar 
$10.50; bulk, hopper $10; coarse grind $1 
premium, delivered Minneapolis. 


CHARCOAL 
Boston: Demand and supply light; gran- 
ular No. 6 $110. 

Angeles: Demand slow; trend uwun- 
changed; supply adequate; hardwood poul- 
try: $156, less than ton lots, sacked; $144.40, 
ton lots, sacked. 


San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
ample; $141, sacked. 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; 50 Ib. multiwalls $110, 
COCONUT OTL MEAL 
Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 


trend unchanged; $70.50. 
San Francisco: Demand good; 
tight; solvent $67.50, expeller $70. 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
3. 


supply 


supply adequate; copra cake 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; solvent-type $78, sacked, f.o.b. 


car Seattle. 


COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFIED) 
: Demand and supply steady; 300 
D, 3,000 A 22¢ Ib.; 600 D, 2,250 A 20%¢; 
300 D, 2.250 A 20¢; 600 D, 1,500 A 19¢; 
300 D, 1,500 A 18%¢. 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 
New Orleans: Demand light; trend easy; 
supply fair; $35@40, f.0.b. Gulf. 
Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; 2@2%¢ Ib. 
ton: Demand slow; supply plenti- 
ful; 2¢ Ib. 
Denver: Demand small; trend steady; 
supply ample; 3¢ Ib., West Coast. 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 


(All quotations for all cities are bulk 
basis, sacked basis $5 more) 


Minneapolis: Feed $39.60, meal $66.60. 
Atlanta: Feed $43, meal $70. 
Birmingham: Feed $41.60, meal $68.60. 
Boston: Feed $44.50, meal $71.50. 
Chicago: Feed $33, meal $60. 
Cleveland: Feed $49.90, meal $67.90. 


Ft. Worth: Feed $41.70, meal $68.70. 
Indianapolis: Feed $38.20, meal $65.20. 
Kansas City: Feed $33, — $60. 
Louisville: Feed $40.60, meal $66. 


New Orleans: Feed $42.90, meal $69.90. 
New York: Feed $44.10, meal $71.10. 
Norfolk: Feed $43.50, meal $70.50. 
Philadelphia: Feed $43.70, meal $70.70. 
St. Louis: Feed $33, mea! $60. 


CORN OTL MEAL 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend 
supply adequate; $39. 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend 
supply normal; $49.45, sacked. 
Seattle: Demand good; trend 
supply ample; $57.50, carlots. 
COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 
St. Louis: Demand slow; trend 
supply limited; solvent $59. 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend weak- 
er; supply heavy; $61@63. 
len: Supply good; 41% $70@72. 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair for meal, good 
for hulls; supply sufficient on meal, 
tremely scarce on hulls; 41% old process 
$61, f.0.b. mills, Ft. Worth; carlots, sol- 
vent, 2% fat added $56, delivered Ft. 
Worth; pellets $2 additional; hulls $30. 
Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply light; prime 41% protein, old process 


steady $ 
steady; 
steady; 


steady; 


$54.50; mew process, 41% solvent, none 
available. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply fair; $61.60. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ade- 
quate; trend unchanged; $69. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply normal; $63@63.50, sacked. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; new or old process $64.50, 
sacked. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply light; $75 


@75.50, sacked. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$71.50. 

Wichita: Demand fair; 
41% old process $67, sack 


supply ample; 


San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
tight; 41% $65.50; 44% $68.50. 
Omaha: Demand poor; trend steady; 


supply tight; 41% solvent $63.70, deliv- 
ered Omaha. 

Denver: Demand slow; trend 
supply ample; $59.40, truck. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 41% old process $55@ 
55.50, Memphis. 

Buffalo: Demand fair 
steady to lower; supply 
sacked, Boston. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend stronger; 
supply limited; 41% $59 Georgia, $55 Mis- 
sissipp! and Tennessee producing mills. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply adequate; Memphis basis: hydraulic $54, 
solvent $54. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $75, f.0.b. car Seattle. 


D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL 
(POWDERED) 


Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 


steady; 


trend 
$74.50, 


to poor; 
adequate; 


supply ample; 1,500 ICU 9%¢ Ib.; 3,000 
ICU 11¢ Ib. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢ Ib.; 3,000 


ICU 10¢ Ib., warehouse, 


D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL 
POWDERED 
: Demand fair; supply ample; 4,- 
000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., 1 in ton 
lots, less than ton lots 
units per Ib., & tons to a carload 28¢ Ib., 
ton lots and less 30¢ Ib. 


DEFLUORINTED PHOSPHATE 

Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum calcium 
34%, maximum fluorine .18%; guaranteed 
uniform analysis; Carload $66.25, sacked, 
100 Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $63.25; truck 
load $67, sacked, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags, 
bulk $64, f.0.b. Coronet, Fila. 

Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 14%, 
minimum calcium 28%, maximum fluorine 
.14% $67.07, f.0.b. Tupelo in 100 Ib. multi- 


wall bags, $54.07 bulk. 
Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum 36%, 


maximum fluorine .18% $71.80 (or $3.99 per 
unit of P), f.0.b. Wales in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $3 less in bulk. 

Butte, Mont.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 
36%, maximum fluorine .18%, $81 (or $4.50 
per unit of P), f.0.b. Butte, 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags; bulk $78; truck loads of less 
than 10 tons $10 more, bagged or bulk. 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, min- 
imum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, 
maximum fluorine .19% $74.35 net ton, 


f.o.b. Houston, 100 multiwall bags; 
$71.35 bulk. 
Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $81.02; 14% 


phosphorus $71.03, f.0.b. Cincinnatl. 

Portland: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $93.50, delivered, for prod- 
uct carrying a minimum of 18% phos- 
phorus, 31.5% calcium and a maximum 
of 0.1% fluorine; $92, dock, for minimum 
of 10 ton lots. 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

Trenton, Mich.: 18%% P $83, bulk, box- 
car/hopper car; $86, bagged, in carloads 
or truck loads; $96 bagged, in less than 
earload lots; 21% P, $94.65, bulk, box- 
car/hopper car; $97.64, bagged, in carloads 
or truck loads; $107.65, bagged, less than 
carload; all prices f.o.b. Trenton, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point. 

Chicago: Bulk 18.5% phosphorus, carlots 
or trucks $83; 20.000 Ib. or more $86 net 
ton in 100 Ib. papers; less than 20,000 Ib. 


$96, basis Chicago Heights, Ill, or Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; 21% phosphorus, carlots or 
trucks, bulk $94.65; 20,000 Ib. or more, 


per net ton in 100 Ib. papers, $97.65 and 
less than 20,000 Ib., $107.65, basis Chicago 
Heights, Ill., or Nashville, Tenn. 

Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum prosphorus 18% %, 
granular, $86 (or $4.65 unit of P), freight 
equalized from nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk carloads $3 less; in 
truck loads of less than 10 tons, $10 more. 
Western slope prices, for delivery at estab- 
lished railroad stations and by truck at 
regular feed mixing plants; California, Ari- 
zona, Nevada and Utah, $99.90; Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Montana and Idaho, $107.15; 
bulk carloads $3 less; truckloads less than 
10 tons, $10 more. 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18%%, minimum calcium 24% $86, f.0.b. 
Columbia, in 100 Ib, multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk $3 ton less. 

Texas City, Texas: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum calcium 20%, maximum 
calcium 23%, maximum fluorine .12%; car- 
load and truckload $80.50, sacked in 100 
| een bags, bulk $77.50, f.0.b. Texas 
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Supply 


Denver: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $93.50, truckload, delivered. 

Cincinnati: 18% % phosphorus $92.15, f.0.b. 
Cincinnati. 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; by truck $51.50. 

Louisville: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply light; bourbon grains: lights $48, 
dark $50, solubles $73, all sacked; produc- 
a near zero, most all plants down until 
all. 

Boston: Demand active; supply very tight; 
Canadian $56, nominal. 

Philadelphia: Demand good; trend un- 
settled; supply very light; dark $59.50. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; solubles $79, sacked. 
Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply nil; $69, sacked, delivered truck lots. 
Demand fair to good; trend 
steady to higher; supply fair; $57, Boston. 


DRIED BEET PULP 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply adequate; $53@54, papers. 

Ogden: Supply good; $41@46. 

Portland: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply tight; $51.60, sacked. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; trend strong: 
limited; plain or molasses $74.50, 
Chicago. 

Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend firm- 
er; supply ample; $43.90@44. 


Boston: Demand active; supply short; 
$76, sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
fair; $39.80. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $52, sacked, delivered carlots. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; hi-protein $65.50, sacked, de- 
livered. 


Buffalo: Too scarce to quote. 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $75, sacked, f.o.b. Denver. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $12.50@13 cwt., sacked. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend easy; sup- 
ply normal; 12@12%¢ Ib., -sacked. 

Ogden: Supply ample; $17.25 cwt. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; 13%¢ Ib., sacked. 

ton: Demand good; supply short; 

14¢ Ib. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 


ple; 13%¢ Ib., sacked. 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend firm; 
supply limited; $13@13.50 ecwt. 

Chicago: Demand slower; trend easter; 
supply ample; medium acid and sweet 
cream, both $10.75@11 cwt., sacked. 


Buffalo: Demand fair; 
ply ample; $12.65 cwt. 
DRIED CITRUS MEAL 
San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 

$46, sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply moderate; orange pulp $38, lemon 
pulp 

Boston: 
sacked, nominal, 

Atlanta: Demand 


trend steady; sup- 


Demand fair; supply tight; $47.50, 
f.o.b. Florida points. 
good: trend steady; 
supply very limited; $47.50, sacked; meal, 
demand good, trend steady, supply nfl $40 
@42.50 sacked, both f.o.b. Florida process- 
ing plants. 


Buffalo: Too scarce to quote. 


DRIED SKIM MILK 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 15¢ Ib., less than ton 
lots; 14%¢ Ib., ton lots; both sacked. 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend firm; 
supply limited; $14@14.50 cwt. 

Ogden: Supply good; $15.15 cwt., drum. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 12@13¢ Ib., sacked. 

Portland: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; 13¢ Ib. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; supply nor- 
mal; trend steady; $12.50@13 ecwt., sacked. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply light; 11% @12¢ Ib., sacked. 

ao Demand good; supply scarce; 
12%¢ 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$13 cwt. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair: 
14%¢ Ib., sacked. 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; steady to slightly weaker at $12.50 
cewt. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; spray $13.65 cwt. 


Chicago: Demand fair; trend slightly 
easier; supply adequate; $10.50@10.75 cwt., 
sacked. 

DRIED WHEY 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $5.75 cwt., sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair: supply ade- 
quate; carlots, standard $5.75, sacked, de- 
livered Ft. Worth; ton lots $6, f.o.b. ware- 
house Ft. Worth, 

Ogden: Supply good; $6.90 cwt., sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $5.43 cwt., carloads; $5.60 


ewt., both sacked. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; regular or partially de- 
lactosed $5.50 cwt., sacked. 

Portland: Demand fair; 
trend unchanged; $5.95 cwt., sacked. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; supply nor- 
mal; trend steady; $6@6.50 cwt., sacked. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend easy; sup- 


supply good; 


ply ample; 5% @6¢ Ib., sacked. 

= Demand fair; supply good; 

Philadetphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$6.2 

good; $5.75 cwt., sacked. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; $4.75 cwt., sacked. 

Minneapolis: Market unchanged; demand 
fair; supply ample; $5.45 cwt. 


Seattle: Demand steady; trend easy; sup- 


ply good; $6 ecwt., ex-warehouse, l.c.1. 
Denver: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $5.75 cwt., truck load. 


FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 


Ft. Worth: Demané good; supply scarce; 
85%-87% protein $70@72.50, sacked, f.0.b. 
trucks, north Texas plants. 


Los Angeles: Demand light; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $1.40 a unit of protein, 
sacked 

Boston: Demand good; supply very tight; 
$69, nominal. 

Salisbury, 
ample; $70, f.o.b. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; 
ply ample; $73, f0.b. 
bama producing plants. 


Demand spotty; supply 


trend steady; sup- 
Georgia and Ala- 


FISH MEAL 

Cincinnati: fair; 
supply adequate; $13 

Milwaukee: “limited; trend weak; 

supply adequate; 60% $112, sacked, Chicago. 


trend steady; 


Los Angeles: Demand limited; trend 
steady; supply light; local production, 60% 
protein $1.55@1.57% a unit, sacked. 

Ogden: Supply ample; $1.50 a unit, f.0.b. 
Coast; 65% $110@112. 

Ft. Worth: Demand poor; supply suffi- 
cient; sacked: 65% protein Peruvian $94, 


immediate; $91, scattered August; 60% pro- 
tein menhaden $99, delivered Ft. Worth. 
Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend steady; $1.70 a protein unit, sacked. 
New Orleans: Demand dull; trend easy; 
supply normal; menhaden, 60% $94@96 
sacked, f.o.b. Gulf; scrap $91@92 sacked, 
f.o.b. Gulf. 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
ply light; $110@120, sacked. 
Boston: Demand very slow; 
ful; 60% $93, f.o.b. Gloucester. 
San Francisco: Demand slow; 
ple; $1.45 a unit of protein. 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


supply plenti- 


supply am- 


ply good; $1.65 a unit protein, ex-dock 
Seattle (Alaskan production). 
Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply am- 


ple; Gulf menhaden market softer this 
week, down $6@10 from last week at $105 
@110, sacked, truck lots, Minneapolis; 70% 
Canadian herring mostly unchanged at 
$1.60 a unit, f.0.b. West Coast, immediate 
shipment; Alaskan herring steady at $1.52 
a unit, f.0.b. West Coast, subject to pro- 
duction; West Coast 60% blended steady 
at $118@121, sacked, delivered Minneapolis. 

Omaha: Demand good; trend good; supply 
ample; 60% menhaden $110, f.0.b. Omaha. 

Denver: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply plentiful; $1.50 a protein unit, f.o.b. 
West Coast. 

Buffalo: Demand quiet; trend fairly 
steady; supply ample; 60% protein men- 
haden $105 bulk, $110 sacked. 

Atlanta: Demand and supply good; trend 
steady; 60% menhaden $92.50@100, sacked, 
f.o.b. Atlantic and Gulf ports. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; supply liberal: 
trend steady; sacked: menhaden, East Coast 
$92@95, Gulf $92@95; menhaden scrap, 
East Coast $88@91, Gulf $88@91; Canadian 
herring meal $1.55 a unit of protein. 


HAY 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair for alfalfa, 
practically nil for others; supply suffi- 
cient; carlots, baled, No. 1 alfalfa $42@ 
44; No. 2 $40@42; No. 2 prairie, nominal 
$30@32; No. 2 Johnson, nominal $28@30, 
delivered Texas common points. 

Ogden: Supply good; second crop being 
harvested; $23 ton in the fleld; $24 ton in 
the barn. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; U.S. No. 1 Imperial $34@ 
35; U.S. No. 1 $32@34; U.S. No. 2 leafy 
$30@31; U.S. No. 2 green $30@31; U.S. 
No. 2 $28@29. 

Cincinnati: 
supply adequate: 
or oat straw $20. 

Portland: Demand good; 
supply ample; $30@35, baled, 
attle. 

Louisville: Demand very slow; trend 
steady; supply normal; hay, local, any 
variety, No. 1 $30@32, No. 2 $28@30; atraw, 
any variety $18@20; new straw now plen- 
tiful. 

Boston: Demand and supply seasonally 
slow; No. 2 timothy (old crop) $40@43; 
red clover, mixed $45@47. 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; 
$24.50 @25.50. 

Wichita: Demand low; 


Demand poor; trend steady; 
No. 1 timothy $20; wheat 


trend steady; 
Portiand-Se- 


supply light; 


supply sufficient; 


new crop, prairie $15, alfalfa $18@20, 
baled 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; alfalfa U.S. No. 2 green $32, 


baled, delivered truck lots. 


HOMINY FEED 
Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady to 


higher; supply ample; white $40.70, yellow 
$40.70 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; yellow $37 


Demand and supply fair; 
$42.50 sacked, $38 bulk, 


Milwaukee: 
trend unchanged; 
both Chicago. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; $40.50. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; 
sacked. 


trend steady; 


trend easy; 


supply ample: $49@49.50, 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply light: $46. 

yes Demand fair; supply ample; 
$47.50 

Portland: Demand dull; supply limited; 


trend unchanged; $83, sacked. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $54, delivered carlots. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; white $31.50@32; yellow 
$32 @ 32.50. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
higher; $48, Boston. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trenad 
higher; $38.50. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 


ple: $70. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
34% $78, sacked. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
34% $70. 


Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; $71. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend easy; sup- 
ply light; old process $77.50, down $1.50; 
new process $70.50, down $1; all sacked. 

Milwaukee: Demand limited; trend un- 
changed; supply fair; expeller $70.75, sol- 
vent $62.50, both sacked, Chicago. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; local production, 31% pro- 
tein $71@72, new crop. 


Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; 34% protein, solvent $69, rail. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; $74.50 bulk, $79@80 sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand dull; trend steady; 


supply adequate; new process $52.50, old 
process $60, Minneapolis, 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 


ply limited; 31% protein (California) $93, 
sacked, delivered carloads. 

Minneapolis: Seasonal light use put some 
pressure on market; price down $1 on sol- 


vent to $52, July-August; expeller steady 
at $59.50. 
Denver: Demand slow: trend steady; 


supply ample; $71.30, sacked, Denver. 
Kansas City: Demand poor; trend weaker; 

supply ample: solvent process $51@51.50; 

old process $59@59.60, Minneapolis. 
Omaha: slow; trend easy; sup- 


ply ample; 34% solvent $57.30; 32% old 
process $65.30, Omaha basis, 
Chicago: Demand strong; 
higher; supply light; Minneapolis 
solvent $57.50. 


LIVER AND GLANDULAR MEAL 


Omaha: Demand fair; trend good; sup- 
ply good; 65% $170, sacked, Omaha. 


MALT SPROUTS 

Milwaukee: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply fair; $31, bulk; oddweights $37.50; 
evenweights $40. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; No. 1 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply ample; $39.50@41, sacked. 

— Demand and supply limited; $48, 
sacked, 

Chicago: Demand fair; 
ply ample; $30. 


MEAT AND BONE MEAL 


Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 60% meat and bone 


trend sharply 
basis, 


trend steady; 


trend firm; sup- 


scraps $74.50, Cincinnati. 

Portland: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- 
ply ample; $75@77.60, sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply light: 


meat and bone, 60% $70 bulk, $73 sacked, 
f.o.b. Ft. Worth. 
Ogden: Supply good; 50% protein $75 ton, 
in 100 lb. bags. 
Los Angeles: 
supply ample; 50% 
St. Louis: Demand fair; 
supply ample; $72. 
New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; $82.50@87.50, sacked. 
Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply good; $75@80, sacked. 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; 
a protein unit; converted, 50% $65. 
Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
50% $77.50, sacked, f.o.b. plant. 
San Francisco: Demand fair; 
ple; $1.45 a unit of protein. 


Demand fair; trend steady; 
protein $1.55 a unit. 
trend steady; 


$1.05 


supply am- 


Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; 50% protein $75@80, sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand very light; trend steady 
to easier; supply light; 50% meat scraps 


$72.50 bulk, $77.50 sacked. 


Kansas City: Demand firm; trend strong; 


supply little tighter; 50% $72.50. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend easier; sup- 
ply ample; $65.50, f.0.b. plant 

Omaha: Demand and trend good; sup- 
ply short; $75. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend easy; sup- 


ply ample; $1.60 a unit of protein, ex- 
processing plant. 

St. Paul: Good demand; supply ade- 
quate; market considerably stronger than 


last week; up $3@5 to $77@83 
MILLFEED 
Minneapolis: Sideways movement except 
for slightly stronger bran market; bran 


up $1 from last week to $35; sacked mid- 


dlings steady at $38.50; red dog steady 
at $49. 

Kansas City: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply tight, nearby; sacked, bran $34@ 
34.50, shorts $37.50@38: bulk, bran $29.50 
@30, shorts $34@34.50, middlings $§31@ 
31.50 

Chicago: Demand for both bran and mid- 


dlings on moderate side first half of cur- 
rent week, price changes negligible; cur- 
rent red dog market down $1 ton com- 
pared with last mid-week’s nominal quote, 
but market itself shows no signs of soft- 


ening; demand for extremely light offer- 
ings remains very brisk. Quoting, ton, car- 
lots, bulk: standard bran $33, standard 
midds $37, red dog moving readily at 
$51.50, if and when it can be bought. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; offerings light 
for immediate shipment; bran, bu $39.50@ 
40, burlaps $43; gray shorts, bulk $44, bur- 
laps $47; middlings, bulk $40.50@41, de- 
livered Texas common points; bran $2.50 
@3 higher, shorts and middlings $1@1.560 
higher, compared with previous week. 

Wichita: Demand good: supply short, 


due to low operating time of basis 


Kansas City: bran $33.25@33.75 shorts 
$37.25@37.75; bran advanced § and 
shorts $1, compared with the preceding 
week. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend strong; 
supply normal; bran $44.60, mixed feed 
77.10, shorts $50.10 


Demand poor to fair; trend 


Memphis: 
supply ample; wheat bran 


steady to lower; 


$37.20, gray shorts $42.20, standard midds 
$39.20. 

St. Louis: Sacked bran $39, shorts $43; 
bulk, bran $34.50, middlings $36. 

Omaha: Demand good; trend strong: 
supply tight; sacked bran $34.50; sacked 
gray shorts $38.50; bulk standard midds. 
$33.50; all Omaha basis. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply adequate; bran $38, middlings $43. 


Buffalo: Sales came in dribbles last week, 
but were enough to prevent any aggres- 
sive spot supplies; conversely, there wasn't 
enough demand for aggressive price up- 
turn: mixer business was good but vir- 
tually no demand beyond nearby; sacked 
differential on bran and middlings steady 
at $5: bulk and sacked bran and mid 
dlings ended unchanged to 50¢ higher; 
red dog steady; quotations July 20: bulk 
bran $34@35, sacked $39@40; bulk mid- 
dlings $39@39.50, sacked $44@44.50; bulk 
red dog $53@55, sacked $56@59. 

t Demand slow; supply ample; bran 
$42.50@43.50, middlings $47.50 

Philadelphia: Demand spotty; 
settled: supply fair; bran $43, 
midds. $48, red dog $61. 

New Orleans: Demand good; trend easy; 
supply ample; sacked, bran $42.560@43.25, 
shorts $48@48.75: bulk, bran $39.50@40.25, 
shorts $46.50@47.25, middlings $42@42.75 


trend un- 
standard 


Denver: Demand good trend steady; 
supply limited; shorts $40.75, bran $37.50, 
mill run $39 

Ogden: Supply good; to Utah and Idaho: 


red bran and mill run $36, middlings $41; 


to Denver: red bran and mill run $43, mid- 
dlings $48: to California: red bran and 
mill run $43.50, middlings $48.50, f.0.b. 


San Franciscc and Los Angeles. 
San Francisco: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; millfeed $39.75, red bran $44.7 


Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm: sup- 
ply limited: $37, delivered common transit 
points, carlots. 


Portiand: Demand slow; trend steady to 
firm: supply tight; $36@37. 

Los Angeles: Demand better; trend firm- 
er: supply moderate: standard mill run 
$42, red bran $47@47.50. 

MINERAL FEED 

Portiand: Demand good; supply ample; 

$44@45, sacked. 


trend unchanged; 
Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
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all-purpose with iodine, 60 Ib. blocks $97.50, 
100 lb. bags $92.50, f.0.b. plant. 

Sioux City: 50 ib. mineral blocks 8.2% 
phosphorus $92; 7.5% phenothiazine sheep 
mineral blocks $4 each 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; all-purpose granules $90, block $70; 
mineral phosphorus 6% granules $106, block 
$113; cattle-sheep mineral 7% phosphorus 
granules $100, block $107; hog mineral 
phosphorus 3%% granules $87, phosphorus 
2% $77 (all in 60 Ib. paper bags). 

Ogden: Supply ample; $113 ton in 560 Ib. 


blocks; $103 ton, granular, 50 lb. bags. 
San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good; all-purpose with iodine $70, sacked. 


Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; mixer-mineral $48 sacked, all- 
purpose mineral $85 sacked, both ex-ware- 
house. 


MOLASSES 


Minneapolis: Stronger trend; demand fair; 
supply adequate; unsettled market created 
by Cuban situation; up 50¢ from last week 
to $28, tank truck, delivered. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply adequate; 9¢ gal., New Orleans. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; 8%@9¢ gal, tank cars and 
trucks; 600 lb. customers’ drums $6.90. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
client; blackstrap 9%¢ gal., f.0.b. Houston; 
delivered Ft. Worth truck $22.95, seller's 
market price on date of shipment. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady to 


higher; supply ample; blackstrap 9¢ gal., 
tank car, f.0.b. New Orleans, 
Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply very limited; citrus $18, f.0.b. Florida 
processing plants. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; 14¢ gal., f.o.b. Albany. 

Kansas City: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply ample; blackstrap 9¢ gal. f.o.b. 
New Orleans. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ply ample; 8%¢ gal., New Orleans; $29.96, 
Denver. 

Los Angeles: Demand excellent; trend 
steady; supply ample; $19.50, f.0.b. tank 
cars; $19.75, f.0.b. tank trucks. 


Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply ample; blackstrap 9%¢ gal., f.o.b. 
New Orleans, 

Louisville: 
supply normal; 
to have much effect; 9¢ gal. 
lots, f.0.b. Gulf ports, 

Boston: Demand fair; supply ample; 14¢ 
gal. in tank cars. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply good; 
$19.75, f.0.b. cars, Richmond, Cal. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend strong; 
supply adequate; 9¢ gal, tank car, New 
Orleans. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
008; $19.75, f.0.b. Seattle, tank 
lots. 


Demand slow; trend steady; 
Cuban situation not likely 
in tank car 


OAT PRODUCTS 

Minneapolis: Some items off 60@$1 com- 
pared with last week; sacked ean? 
July 21: feeding rolled oats $77, down H 
feeding oatmeal $66, off $1; 
$45.50, steady; reground oat feed $24, 
steady; crimped $59.50, down $1.50, 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply ample; 3%% protein, reground oat 
feed $32.25. 

Chicago: Demand moderate; trend easier 
to firm; supply ample; reground oat feed 
$21; No. 1 fine ground feeding oatmeal $71; 
feeding rolled oats $76. 

Portland: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply limited; white $54@655. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; oat millfeed $47.20, reground $33.20, 


sacked, new jutes. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; local produc- 
tion, pulverized $62, sacked. 


Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; pulverized white oats $48 
supply good; 


@ 56. 
Louisville: Demand slow; 


reground $33.30, rolled $84.30, feeding 
$80.80, pulverized $53.30, crimped $68.30, 
all sacked; reground weak, all others 
steady. 


Boston: Demand slow; supply adequate; 


white pulverized $52, reground oat feed 
$35.50 
Philadelphia: Pulverized whites, demand 


slow, supply fair $51; domestic, demand 
slow, supply light $51.50; Canadian oat feed, 
demand slow, supply light $34.50, sacked, 
nominal. 

Seattle: Demand good; 
supply fair; 38 Ib. or better, 
$51, delivered truck lots. 


OYSTER SHELL 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 80 Ib. bags $23.85; 50 Ib. 
bags $24.10, 25 Ib. bags $26.35. 

Portland: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $27@35, sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; $15.40. 

New Orleans: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; $25@26, papers. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; in 80 Ib. paper sacks $23.45, 


"STUB OATS” 


trend steady; 
new crop 


46-48 pound recleaned short oats 
containing a large percentage of 
groats. 


Ideal for poultry feed, grinding or 
hulling. Low in fibre, high in protein, 
About 10 over Minneapolis Sept. f.0.b. 
in bulk, at present. 


Write or Call 


FE 5-3305 


MINNEAPOLIS 


FOR SAMPLE & PRICE, F.0.B. OR 
DELIVERED, BULK OR BAGGED 


M. J. Pritchard, Inc. 


Elevator ct 41st Ave. North & Washington 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


ON SOO LINE RAILROAD 
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in 60 Ib. paper sacks $23.70; im 25 Ib. paper 
sacks $25.95. 

Besten: Demand and supply steady; in 
paper $26.05. 

Sen Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; local $15, eastern $26, sacked, 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; eastern $36, sacked, delivered 
carlots. 


PEANUT OFL MEAL 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; 45% solvent $49, expeller $51, 
f.o.b. Georgia and Alabama producing mills. 
Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
trend unchanged; 26% $42 sacked, $38 bulk, 
both Chicago. 


PEAT MOSS 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
firm; standard 7% cu. ft. bale $3.80. 

Les Angeles: Demand steady; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; Canadian, 5.6 cu. ft. 
bales $3.65. 

Cincinnati: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; truck loads $3.45 bale, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati 

Portland: Demand slow; 
supply adequate; $3@3.15, 
bale. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $3.15 
bale in cariots. 

Philadelphia: Demand good; supply fair; 
$2.89 bale, f.0.b. pier. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 


trend steady; 
5.6 cubic foot 


Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $2.65 bale, delivered truck lots. 


POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.S.P. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
90% KI in calcium stearate or carbonate 
mixtures: 250 Ib. drums $1.35; 200 Ib. in 
100 Ib, drums $1.35; 100 Ib. drums $1.38; 
25 Ib. drums $1.41, f.0.b. Cincinnati. 

Chittenango, N.Y.: Demand good; trend 
firm; supply ample; standard blends, 90% 
KI, 10% stearate or carbonate mixture: 
100 tb. drums $1.26% Ib.; 200 Ib. and up 
$1.23% all delivered. 


POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 

Los Angeles: Demand light; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $1 unit of protein, sacked. 

Salisbury, Md.: Meal demand good; sup- 
ply ample; $80, f.0.b. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; meal $72.50, f.0.b. Georgia 
and Alabama processing plants. 

Ft. Worth: Demand very good; 
searce; 55% protein $80@82.50, 
f.o.b. north Texas plants. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
$75, f.0.b. shipping points. 


RIBOFLAVIN 
Cincinnati: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4¢ gram in less than ton 
lots In 3.36 to 16 gm./Ib. mixtures; 3¢ In 
ton lots or more, freight prepaid or paid 
to destination. 


RICE BY-PRODUCTS 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; bran $42.50, sacked, delivered. 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply limited; 
rice bran $32@33, f.0.b. south Texas rice 


supply 
sacked, 


milis; hulls $5.50, sacked, f.o.b. mills. 
Los Angeles: Demand slow: trend steady; 
supply adequate; California rroduction, high 


fat content, bran $48, sacked. 
San Francisco: Demand cood:; supply am- 
ple; bran $43, polished $47, both sacked. 


SCREENINGS 
Baffalo: Demand fair; trend higher; sup- 


ply fair to poor; ground, sacked $34, New 
York, lake and rail; unground, bulk $28, 


New York. 

is: Canadian supplies very tight 
and price up $1 from last week to $20, 
but none or little bought at that price in 
U.8.: domestics, still in short supply, in 


middle of ranges: lights $13@23, mediums 


What Do You Need? 


$24@33, 
supply short, 16% steady at $40. 
Chicago: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- 
| ample; ground grain $28.40; Canadian 
Cimetmmati: Demand fair; trend stronger; 
nu unground grain screenings 


heavies $34@43; flax screenings, 


SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 


COLLOIDAL CLAY 
(Sacked) 
Atlanta: $20.40@ 20.67. 
Buffalo: $25.31 @26.45. 
Chicago: $24.77@24.90. 
Cincinnati: $23.47@23.60. 
Des Moines: $25.23@ 25.35. 
Kansas City: $24.88@25. 
Memphis: $22.20@22.47. 
inneapolis: $25.92@ 26.06. 
Philadelphia: $24.32 @ 24.95. 
St. Louis: $24.14@24.27. 


SORGHUMS 

Supply ample; milo $42@43. 

Ft. orth: Demand fair; offerings light; 
No. 2 milo $2@2.02 ecwt., delivered 
Texas common points, 

Les Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply adequate; milo $2.16% ecwt. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply good; milo $46, delivered carlots. 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


Chicage: Some inclination toward easi- 
ness; nearby futures weak, July, August 
and September edged into new low sea- 
sonal territory; some talk about possible 
processor shutdowns, but this does not 
seem to be at all general; quotations, De- 
catur basis, ton, cerlots: 44% protein, un- 
restricted billing $49.50, eastern trunk line 
$49; 50% protein, unrestricted $57, east- 
ern trunk line $53. 

Minneapolis: Shipping directions not fast 
enough to keep tracks clear, surplus of 
meal offered for nearby; market off 50¢ 
to $45@45.50, Decatur. 

Omaha: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply tight; 44% $55, delivered Omaha. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 44% $60, delivered, 

Kansas City: Demand improved; trend 
steady; supply ample; 44% solvent process 
$48@49, Decatur. 

Denver: Demand good; trend lower; sup- 
ply ample; 44% $63. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend weak; 
supply ample; prime 44% solvent $51.50, 
f.o.b. Memphis. 

Ft. Worth: Demand increased; supply 
sufficient; 44% $59@60 July, $60@61 Au- 
gust; 50% $69@70 July-August. 

Ogden: Supply ample; 41% protein $69@ 


71; 50% protein $74@76. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend firm- 
er; supply ample; $72.40@72.$0. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 44% 3. 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 


trend weak; $50.50, Decatur. 
New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easy; 


supply ample; $60@61 bulk, $62.70@64 
sacked 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend lower; 


supply adequate; $49, Decatur. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $73.40, 

Wichita: Demand fair; 
44% $63, 50% $69, sacked; 
$66, bulk, f.0.b. Wichita. 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
44% $49, Decatur. 

Boston: Demand cautious; supply plent!- 
ful; 44% $48.50, 50% $54, both f.o.b. De- 
catur. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; $60.90, down $1.50. 

Portland: Demand fair; trend barely un- 
changed; supply adequate; $72.40@72.90. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; $74.40, delivered carlots. 


TANKAGE 
Kansas City: Demand siow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 60% digester $70. 
“hicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
$75 @80, 


supply ample; 
44% $60, 50% 


supply adequate; 60% protein 
sacked. 
St. Louis: trend steady; 


Demand fair; 
supply 2. 
Ft. ‘orth: Demand fair; supply ample; 
60% $76, sacked, Ft. Worth. 
Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
60% $77.50, sacked, f.0.b. plant. 
Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply good; 60% $75@80, sacked. 


Phome 
HAnover 2-4174 


Albumina Peruana S.A. 
Uma 


IMPORTED FISH MEAL 


MINIMUM 65% & 60% PROTEIN 
FULL MEAL (FISH MEAL WITH SOLUBLES) 


DRIED FISH SOLUBLES 


100% PURE 
(Made from South African Pilchard) 


FEED INGREDIENTS 


ALBUMINA SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


82 Beaver Street 
New York 5, New York 


St. Paul: Demand good; supply adequate; 
mi. strengthened by $1@2 to $75@ 
80 level. 

Omaha: Demand good; supply short; trend 


ood; $75. 
: New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady; 


supply good; 60% $80@865. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 60% digester $74.50, Cin- 
cinnati. 


VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED) 


Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply limited; 
5¢ lb, f.0.b. north Texas area. 


VITAMIN E FEED SUPPLEMENT 


Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
50 Ib. or more $1.45, less than 560 Ib. $1.50, 
freight allowed to destination. 


WHEAT GERM MEAL 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
higher; commercial grade $60, sacked, f.o.b. 
Buffalo. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply tight; $62@64, cottons. 

Minneapolis: Firmed by tighter supplies 
and better demand from mink and fox feed 
manufacturers, up $2 from last week to 


39 Booths Set for 
Production School 


KANSAS CITY—tThirty-nine man- 
ufacturers have contracted for advis- 
ory booth space at the 1960 Feed Pro- 
duction School to be held at the Con- 
tinental Hotel, Kansas City, Sept. 21- 
23, Lloyd S. Larson, president of the 
school organization, has announced. 
This is about ten more than last 
year’s total, Mr. Larson said. 

Some of the manufacturers plan to 
have working models or actual models 
of small equipment at the booths and 
all plan to have engineers and per- 
sonnel on hand to advise feed manu- 
facturers on production or other 
problems involving their equipment. 

Mr. Larson said that the popularity 
of the booths is reflection of the in- 
terest in this year’s program and also 
that the Feed Production School is 
the only meeting attended predomi- 
nately by production men in the in- 
dustry. 

This year’s school program is cen- 
tered around grinding and mixing 
problems. 

Companies which have contracted 
for booths are: 

Louis Allis Co., Milwaukee; Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., equipment divi- 
sion, Kansas City; Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., Minneapolis; Black, Sivalls & 
Bryson, Inc., Kansas City; Butler 
Manufacturing Co., Kansas City; Cal- 
ifornia Pellet Mill Co., Crawfordsville, 
Ind.; Chalmers & Borton, Hutchin- 
son, Kansas; Columbia Steel Tank 
Co., Kansas City; Combs & Co., Kan- 
sas City; Continental Engineering 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas; Daffin Man- 
ufacturing Co., Lancaster, Pa.; Dodgen 
Industries, Humboldt, Iowa; Dura- 
Buket Division, National Oats Co., 
East St. Louis, Ill.; Food Machinery 
& Chemical Corp., Riverside, Cal.; 
Fuller Co., Catasauqua, Pa.; Gruend- 
ler Crusher & Pulverizer Co., St. 
Louis; B. F. Gump Co., Chicago; 
Hayes & Stolz Ind. Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Fort Worth, Texas; Helm Manufac- 
turing Co., Inc., Fort Worth, Texas, 
and Jacobson Hammermills-Champion 
Portable Mills, Minneapolis. 

Landers Manufacturing Co., Fort 
Worth, Texas; Myers-Sherman Co., 
Streator, Ill.; Nebraska Boiler Co., 
Inc., Lincoln; Pamco, Oskaloosa, 
Iowa; Perma Weld Co., Inc., Topeka, 
Kansas; Prater Pulverizer Co., Chi- 
cago; Richardson Scale Co., Clifton, 
N.J.; Riza Manufacturing Co., Cle- 
burne, Texas; Roskamp Huller Manu- 
facturing Co., Cedar Falls, Iowa; 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply, Inc., Ok- 
lahoma City; S. Howes Co., Inc., Silver 
Creek, N.Y.; Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Inc., Muncy, Pa.; Strong-Scott Manu- 
facturing Co., Minneapolis; Union 
Bag-Camp Paper Corp., New York; 
Universal Hoist Co. Cedar Falls, 
Iowa; Wenger Mixer Manufacturing 
Co., Sabetha, Kansas; Winborns, Wil- 
liamsburg, Iowa; Woods Mill Service 
Corp., Fort Dodge, Iowa; Younglove 
Construction Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 


NAMED PLANT MANAGER 
BROADWAY, VA. — Rockingham 
Poultry Marketing Co-operative here 
has named James Capel as plant 
manager. He has been associated with 


the firm for five years. 


3rd-Cutting Alfalfa 
Up $2 for Dryers 


KANSAS CITY — Alfalfa dehydra- 
tors have swung into third cutting 
over much of the Midwest, and they 
have been forced to pay $2 ton more 
for hay than on the first two cuttings. 


In most areas, farmers pushed the 
hay prices from $8 to $10 ton. Al- 
though the hay harvest seems to be 
running smoothly now, rains caused 
damage to the quality of earlier pro- 
duction, bringing higher bidding for 
the later crop. Northern Colorado hay 
balers are reported to be paying $15 
ton in the field. 

There is a general feeling among 
market observers that dehydrated al- 
falfa prices will advance $2 ton by 
Aug. 1 to reflect this increased hay 
cost. 


4 Killed, Loss Set 
At Million in Blast 


BROWNFIELD, TEXAS — Four 
men were killed and an estimated $1 
million damage done in two explo- 
sions and a fire July 19 at the Good- 
pasture Grain & Milling Co., Inc., ele- 
vator here. 

Three hours after the ripping ex- 
plosions the main section of the ele- 
vator collapsed. Firemen tentatively 
blamed exploding grain dust for the 
loss. 

A two-hour maneuver by a heli- 
copter resulted in the rescue of a crit- 
ically burned employee from near the 
top of the 180 foot center shaft. 


APHF 
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primarily as a food which is related 
to health needs. In fact, they rate 
eggs as the most healthful of the 
common breakfast foods. The survey 
was conducted among 2,450 random- 
ly chosen homemakers. 


“When taste factors do operate, 
the study indicates, they tend to be 
a barrier to the use of eggs,” ex- 
plained Miss Meyers. “This is indi- 
cated by the fact that, according to 
homemakers, a relatively large pro- 
portion of those who do not eat eggs 
regularly simply do not like them.” 

The level of energy required by the 
person’s daily activity is regarded by 
homemakers as the main health fac- 
tor governing the kind of breakfast 
one should eat. The homemakers were 
more likely to think in terms of what 
size breakfast would be adequate, 
rather than whether or not eggs 
should be included; but to nearly all 
of them, inclusion or exlusion of eggs 
or a change in the number of eggs 
was a key diffefence between sizes 
of breakfasts. A “large or substan- 
tial” breakfast usually includes two 
eggs; a “medium” breakfast usually 
includes one egg; a “small or very 
light” breakfast, no eggs. 


According to the study, home- 
makers easily recognize that “hard 
work” (laboring, for example) makes 
high demands upon one’s energy and 
requires a “good” breakfast. The ma- 
jority, however, do not see that in- 
dividuals involved in the less obvious- 
ly strenuous kinds of daily activity 
stili have energy requirements that 
call for a “‘good” breakfast. 

Examples of such individuals are 
housewives and office workers. Many 
also think that individuals who are 
concerned about their weight should 
eat small breakfasts. If such people 
could become convinced that they, 
too, need a “good” breakfast, eggs 
would almost automatically be in- 
cluded. 

Cereals (hot and cold) do compete 
to some extent with eggs, but many 
individuals usually eat both for 


breakfast. More important, many do 
not eat either eggs or cereals. 

Those whose usual breakfast in- 
cludes eggs are very likely to eat 
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meats and breads, too; individuals 
omitting eggs are much less inclined 
to have meats and breads. 

For many, especially younger peo- 
ple, the hectic activities of the “morn- 
ing rush” interfere with eating eggs 
for breakfast. 

A small group, mostly older men 
and women, report that health fac- 
tors operate against the use of eggs. 
More of this group mentioned a 
health condition that eggs might ag- 
gravate (such as allergies and diges- 
tive problems) than mentioned worry 
over the theory about a possible ef- 
fect of eggs on the heart or circula- 
tory system. 

Among those homemakers who had 
heard or read anything “lately” about 
eggs and health, more were aware of 
favorable than unfavorable informa- 
tion. 

Use of eggs as a main dish for noon 
or evening meals is limited by the 
homemaker’s desire for variety in the 
day’s menu. The main reason given 
for having eggs at these meals is that 
they are easy and quick to prepare. 
In fact, most homemakers say that 
eggs are no trouble to fix, for any 
meal. 

Homemakers are quite concerned 
about getting “good quality” eggs, 
but do not appear to experience any 
great difficulty in obtaining what, to 
them, are “good quality” eggs. Al- 
though many homemakers are aware 
that there are grading standards for 
@ggs, they do not seem to understand 
exactly what these grades signify. 

“Price is not reported by home- 
makers as a key factor limiting con- 
sumption of eggs,” said Miss Meyers. 
“Actually, the evidence indicates that 
it is people of higher socio-economic 
status who are more likc!y to show 
lower levels of egg use and to be 
prone to accept a “small” breakfast 
as being adequate. 

For the most part, homemakers did 
not report a change in the total num- 
ber of eggs used per week, com- 
pared with two or three years previ- 
ously. It is in the use of eggs for 
baking that decreases were most fre- 
quently reported. One of the factors 
here is increased use of baking mixes. 
It is possible that some homemakers 
actually were using fewer eggs per 
week, but that the number of eggs in- 
volved was so small they were not 
aware of the decrease. If this is true, 
it would indicate that, for such home- 
makers, any decline is not due to a 
strongly felt negative attitude to- 
ward eggs. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF THE 
HATCHERY INDUSTRY—In a sum- 
mary of studies of the commercial 
hatchery industry, George B. Rogers, 
head, poultry section, marketing eco- 
nomics research division, Agricultur- 
al Marketing Service of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, listed the 
following trends, developments and 
implications indicated by preliminary 
findings: 

@ As numbers of hatcheries have de- 
clined, average size has increased, 
which indicates a continuing concen- 
tration of hatching in fewer but 
larger operations. 

@ Hatchery numbers are largest in 
the west north central states, the 
principal surplus egg area, and in the 
south Atlantic states, the principal 
surplus broiler area. 

@ Concentration of larger hatcheries 
is greatest in areas where broilers are 
most important or where both eggs 
and broilers are important to the ag- 
ricultural economy. 

@ Geographical decentralization of 
hatching seems to be growing. The 
trend is toward hatching in areas 
where the broilers, eggs or turkeys 
are to be commercially produced. 
Also, no longer do concentrations of 
hatching egg supply flocks seem to be 
located away from producing areas, 
as was evident a decade or so ago 
in New England, for example. 

@ Integration of the hatching and 
growing segments of the poultry in- 
dustry apparently is not restricted to 
larger firms. 

@Large hatcheries are generally 


more successful than small hatcheries 
in achieving a high turnover ratio 
between sales and incubator capac- 
ities. 
Hatcheries Sampled 

Much of the background material 
for Mr. Rogers’ presentation was pro- 
vided by three USDA studies: A na- 
tional survey, a study of hatchery op- 
erations in the Southeast and one 
phase of a turkey study. He drew in- 
formation from a random sample of 
1,045 hatcheries in the U.S. in which 
733 replied and 643 usable, completed 
questionnaries were obtained. 


Egg Source 

Mr. Rogers reported that most 
hatcheries participating in the survey 
obtained eggs from more than one of 
these sources: Their own flocks, con- 
tract flocks, dealers and other 
sources. 

All sizes and types of hatcheries 
made some use of contract sources, 
he said. In distributing chicks and 
poults, contract growers were a com- 
mon, but not always a predominant, 
outlet. 

Many hatcheries, according to the 
survey, were also a segment of a busi- 
ness which included such enterprises 
as selling feed and supplies, feed 
milling, processing and livestock and 
general farming. Specialization in 
hatching, or the predominance of 
sales of chicks and poults in total 
sales, appeared highest in the large 
broiler areas and in areas where 
commercial egg production was a ma- 
jor farm enterprise. 

Sales, Incubator Capacity 

“If there is no clear association be- 
tween hatchery size and type and the 
degree of integration of various pro- 
duction and marketing functions, 
what acounts for the decline in small 
firms?” Mr. Rogers asked. Some light 
can be shed on this question, he said, 
by examining data obtained on the 
relationship of sales to incubator 
capacity. 

He said the survey revealed that 
large hatcheries were generally more 
successful than small hatcheries in 
achieving a high turnover ratio be- 
tween sales and incubator capacities. 


Franchising 

Mr. Rogers posed this question: 
“What can the hatchery operator do 
to keep his operation as close to 
capacity as possible? Is franchising 
the answer?” 

He said franchising, a term used 
almost as frequently as integration, 
is an outward manifestation of in- 
tegration between basic breeders, 
multiplier flocks and commercial 
hatcheries. 

“This is evidence of a 4 
practice brought about by the high 
cost and complexity of modern poul- 
try breeding programs.” . 

Mr. Rogers noted that incubatcr 
capacity turnovers in relation to sales 
were smaller for franchised than for 
nonfranchised hatcheries in survey 
returns. “This suggests that franchis- 
ing has neither provided a complete 
answer to hatchery volume problems 
nor has it enabled hatchery operators 
to achieve minimum costs,” Mr. 
Rogers commented. “In historical] per- 
spective, this may be a transitional 
situation and improvement may be 
forthcoming. 

“Since price plays a major role, we 
are speculating about unit operating 
costs and not about net returns. ... 
In many situations, the choice may be 
between franchising (or multiplying 
franchised lines) or facing loss of out- 
lets. In such situations, least-cost 
operation of the hatchery is only one 
component of income determination.” 


POULTRY CONDEMNATIONS— 
A panel discussion of “Common De- 
nominators in High Levels of Poultry 
Condemnations” was one of the fea- 
tures of the meeting. Speakers high- 
lighted reasons for the problem and 
offered various suggestions. 

Dr. Morris 8. Cover—Common de- 
nominators in high levels of condem- 
nations of poultry were pointed out 
by Dr. Morris S. Cover, head of the 


Animal and Poultry Science Depart- 
ment, University of Delaware, New- 
ark, Del. 

He stated that in broiler flocks 
showing high levels of condemnations 
the principal categories involved are: 
Inflammatory processes, septicemia 
and toxemia, and leukosis, Principal 
disease processes involved in the first 
two categories are those of respira- 
tory infections. Such infections may 
be single or uncomplicated diseases 
such as: Newcastle disease, infectious 
bronchitis, infectious laryngotrache- 
itis, coryza and cholera. 

However, Dr. Cover pointed out, 
they usually are complicated disease 
processes involving more than one 
causative agent. But one common 
factor in condemnation is respiratory 
infection. 

These diseases cause changes in the 
tissues bringing about the condemna- 
tions. Dr. Cover pointed out the usual 
sequence of tissue response to patho- 
genic organisms is as follows: In- 
creased circulation, increased heat 
(fever), change in tissue cells due to 
the presence of the disease produc- 
ing agent and the toxins it produces, 
formation of exudates as a result of 
the struggle between host and the 
invader and eventual recovery and 
clean up of tissues (return to nor- 
mal). 

The state of the disease process as 
indicated will have a direct bearing 
upon the reason for condemnation. 
For example, in the early stages of 
an acute disease process the body 
will be adjusting to the poisons and 
toxins present in the tissues by in- 
creasing circulation, etc. These are 
changes in tissue metabolism and 
are characterized by alterations in 
the color and consistency of the tis- 
sues. At this time the bird is con- 
demned for septicemia and toxemia. 
Later in the disease process when 
exudates have been formed, the con- 
demnations may be due to the pres- 
ence of inflammatory processes. Thus 
it is possible for one disease process 
to produce condemnations in two 
categories depending upon the stage 
of the disease process at the time the 
bird is processed. 

To prevent diseases and reduce 
condemnations, Dr. Cover recom- 
mends: Use of healthy vigorous 
chicks, starting chicks in a clean 
house, giving chicks the best envi- 
ronment possible, preventing disease 
contamination of house and premises, 
proper disposal of dead birds and use 
of the recommended vaccination pro- 
gram of the area. 

Dr. Leland Grumbles — Regarding 
condemnations under the compulsory 
poultry inspection act, Dr. Leland 
Grumbles, head of the veterinary 
microbiology department, Texas 
A&M College, College Station, Texas, 
commented that specific reasons for 
condemnations have often been poor- 
ly understood by the industry. 

Dr. Grumbles said that a void de- 
veloped between the Poultry Inspec- 
tion Branch and some segments of 
the poultry industry. Aid of state ed- 
ucational and research institutions, 


which could have done much to pre- | 


vent or bridge the void, was not 
sought except for filling the position 
of “referee.” 

The conflict has become so exag- 
gerated that it interferes with prop- 
er application of inspection regula- 
tions, the Texas educator stated. 

Among points of difficulty have 
been condemnations made under 
broad categories and it has been diffi- 
cult to determine what specific dis- 
eases are responsible. Dr. Grumbles 
pointed out that the poultry indus- 
try has become accustomed to deal- 
ing with disease problems on the ba- 
sis of specific diseases. This present- 
ed a dilemma because the two groups 
could not approach the problem on 
the same basis. 

Dr. Grumbles commented that .the 
following will do much to alleviate 
the problem: 

RESEARCH—P rograms of re- 
search to determine causes for con- 
demnations and to arrive at meth- 
ods of reducing the incidence of dis- 
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eases responsible have been started 
by groups and a number of individ- 
uals. 

CRITERIA—A group of 12 authori- 
ties has been named to review and 
make recommendations for improv- 
ing inspection criteria. 

TRAINING SCHOOL—Plans have 
been formed for a central training 
school for lay and veterinary inspec- 
tors to provide better trained per- 
sonnel and more uniform application 
of inspection procedures. 

INFORMATON — Both _ industry 
and the inspection branch have re- 
quested and are receiving aid of ag- 
ricultural extension services, experi- 
ment stations, research groups and 
educational institutions. 


CONTROL — Intensified research 
and control programs are now being 
directed at conditions known to cause 
high condemnations. 

SOLUTION—The American Asso- 
ciation of Avian Pathologists has ap- 
pointed a committee to study the 
problem and make recommendations 
for its solution.* 


CLOSING IN ON EPIDEMIC 
TREMORS —‘“‘Two major advances 
have been accomplished in the battle 
to control epidemic tremors,” report- 
ed Dr. John Taylor, DeKalb Agri- 
cultural Assn., DeKalb, Ill. “These 
are the development of a test to sep- 
arate susceptible from immune 
flocks, and the development of vac- 
cines to immunize susceptible flocks.” 

Susceptibility test: Flocks which 
have had an infection not only pos- 
sess antibodies in their blood, but al- 
so deposit these antibodies in the 
yolk of all eggs laid. It is then a sim- 
ple matter to determine the status 
of the flocks by collection of eggs 
rather than blood samples. In the 
laboratory, the eggs are incubated, 
inoculated with the virus, and exam- 
ined after a two-week waiting peri- 
od. If the virus has characteristically 
changed the embryo, the flock had 
no immunity, but if the embryo is 
normal, the virus was neutralized by 
the antibodies in the yolk. 

Vaccination: A number of proce- 
dures for vaccination have been de- 
veloped by different workers. The 
procedure favored by the writer is 
a vaccine prepared in susceptible 
chick embryos and administered in 
the drinking water. Under controlled 
conditions, this procedure was shown 
to successfully immunize flocks with a 
minimum of expenditure of time and 
labor. 

By the use of the susceptibility test 
in conjunction with some vaccination 
under state and federal permission, 
the incidence of epidemic tremors in 
chicks hatched from flocks under the 
writer’s control (DeKalb Agricultur- 
al Assn.) has been reduced from 127 
cases in the past year to 6 cases in 
the 1959-60 season. None of the 6 
cases reflected a failure on the part 
of the susceptibility test. 

NEW HOPE IN NEW PROD- 
UCTS—Two poultry researchers at 
Cornell University, Drs. L. B. Darrah 
and R. C. Baker, told those attend- 
ing the APHF meeting that the poul- 
try industry faces two very serious 
problems. These problems include a 
very poor market for cull hens and 
the changing demand for eggs. 

Discussing the cull hen problem, 
these scientists reported that in many 
major egg producing areas, leghorn 
fowl often have been selling, when 
buyers could be found, at prices rang- 
ing from 5 to 8¢ per pound. 

“Considering the value of a young 
pullet as being $1.75 to $2 per head 
and the value of a cull as about 25¢, 
we have an annual depreciation that 
totals $1.50 to $1.75 per bird or 8 to 
10¢ per dogen eggs,” they said. “And 
this is a very important egg produc- 
tion cost.” 

Regarding the changing demand 
for eggs, Dr. Darrah pointed out 
that during the 1940’s, egg consump- 
tion rose to record levels and the 
poultry industry prospered. 

But during the past few years, egg 
consumption per capita has been de- 
clining rapidly, and for 1960 the es- 
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timated consumption is 324 eggs per 
capita. This is the lowest in nearly 
20 years and represents a drop from 
the peak level of nearly 20%. 

A research team nas been estab- 
lished at Cornell University to in- 
vestigate the possibilities of develop- 
ing new egg and poultry meat prod- 
ucts to broaden the market, stimu- 
late consumption and yield better re- 
turns to poultrymen. 

A survey of consumers pointed up 
six major barriers of egg consump- 
tion, explained the researchers. These 
include: 

Prefer foods other than eggs, in- 
sufficient time to prepare egg dishes, 
do not like the taste of eggs, chil- 
dren do not like eggs, doctor’s orders 
not to eat eggs, do not like to wash 
utensils used in cooking eggs. 

These barriers, said Dr. Baker, sug- 
gest that there is a real opportunity 
to develop products using eggs which 
not only are new, but which repre- 
sent convenience items for the home- 
maker. Here are brief summaries of 
some products being developed: 

French Toast—Frozen product that 
offers both convenience and variety 
for egg consumption. This product, 
prepared for table use by putting it in 
the toaster, has been market tested 
and is now ready for commercial 
production. 

Young Roaster—Excellent roasters, 
weighing about 3% Ib., are economi- 
cal, tasty, and the right size for an 
average family. Being commercially 
marketed by processors in New York 
now. 

Easter Eggs—One dozen pre- 
cooked, colored eggs for Easter. Mer- 
chandised in a transparent plastic 
carton and available in six colors. 

Kid’s Pack— Twelve small eggs 
packed especially for children. This 
pack may be a big boost to the mer- 
chandising of small-sized eggs. 

Family Pack—Four large eggs for 
Mom and Dad; 8 medium and small 
eggs for the children. This pack will 
be market-tested when there is con- 
siderable spread between the prices 
of large and medium eggs or large 
and small eggs. 

Chicken Loaf—A sandwich meat 
made from Leghorn fowl. This loaf 
will compete with other meat-loaf 
products on the market today. 

Chicken Bologna—Another use for 
Leghorn fowl is chicken bologna. This 
cold cut has a definite smoked flavor 
appealing to most people. 

Chicken Frank—A new member of 
the “hot dog” family, the chicken 
frank will make its appearance soon. 
It is a low-fat, high-protein food. 

Barbecue Sauce—This product con- 
tains approximately one fourth of 
an egg in each six ounces of sauce. 
Being market tested. 

Chicken Cold Cuts—A baked chick- 
en meat item designed to be sliced 
and sold in competition with cold cut 
products made from red meat. 

Chicken Burgers—A ground chick- 
en meat item designed to compete 
with hamburger. A_ considerable 
amount of work needs to be done on 
this product to perfect a product of 
high-protein quality. 

Sealed Egg Carton—In an attempt 
to develop a carton that is complete- 
ly sealed and will retain carbon di- 
oxide, a plastic sealed carton has 
been developed. This carton helps 
hold the quality of eggs longer and 
may be opened in two-egg sections 
to preserve quality even after the 
eggs reach a home. 

Egg Cookie—To make it easy for 
homemakers to get their children to 
eat eggs, a high-egg content cookie 
has been developed. 


Shell-Less Eggs—Renewed atten- 
tion is being given to the possibili- 
ties of marketing eggs in plastic con- 
tainers. 

Many other new products are in 
the development stages, too. Some 
of them include such items as orange 
egg, apple egg, brown and serve 
poultry meats, egg chips and egg 
cereal. 


SOUTHERN 
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named vice president. Maurice B. 
Rowe, Richmond, Va., continues as 
secretary-treasurer. 

Theassociation also acted to change 
its name to include the word “Pesti- 
cide.” 

Talks dealing with feed or the feed 
industry were presented by Dr. 
Thomas M. Ferguson, Texas A&M 
College; W. E. Glennon, American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., and Char- 
les H. Warfield, Nashville, general 
counsel of the Tennessee Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. (The text of Dr. Fer- 
guson’s talk will be found on 


page 56.) 
Legal Trends 

Mr. Warfield, covering legal trends 
in the feed industry, discussed the 
problem of standards, product liabil- 
ity and uniformity of laws and the 
Delaney clause. 

Commenting on standards, he noted 
that there are two sides to the prob- 
lem. “On the one hand,” he said, “we 
cannot change standards too quickly 
or in haste, for many of our stand- 
ards reflect the best thinking of con- 
trol officials, industry and educational 
institutions and are proven good 
measures. Yet, on the other hand, we 
must not be deaf to new develop- 
ments and new ideas which can give 
us standards which better protect in- 
dustry and the general public.” 

Members of industry, chemists and 
control officials alike, Mr. Warfield 
continued, are raising serious ques- 
tions about the importance today of 
the traditional guaranteed analysis 
which shows the minimum percent- 
age of crude protein and fat and the 
maximum percentage of crude fiber 
in feeds. Many nutritionists believe 
that the particular combination of 
amino acids is more important than 
the total quantity of protein. Some 
fats, he said, contained a toxic sub- 
stance. 

“Therefore,” he said, “it seems ap- 
parent that industry, educational in- 
stitutions and control officials must 
together continue to work, find the 
facts and then enact into legislation 
realistic modern standards by which 
to measure feeds. Industry cannot 
expect any standard to be approved 
by control officials unless that stand- 
ard in fact protects the public. Con- 
trol officials at the same time must 
maintain their open-minded attitude 
toward proposed changes which re- 
flect progress in nutrition.” 

Mr. Warfield went on to say that 
in too many instances state laws are 
“archaic and do not contain provi- 
sions that enable control officials to 


do the job that they and the industry 
realize must be done.” He said legis- 
latures should be cognizant of the 
need in various southeran states for 
modifying legislation providing less 
red tape and more and better en- 
forcement provisions. 

Mr. Warfield also discussed at some 
length certain aspects of products 
liability. (His comments on this will 
appear in a subsequent issue of Feed- 
stuffs.) 

He reaffirmed the need for uni- 
formity in law among states and ob- 
served that there is an increasing 
trend toward uniformity. 


OFFICIAL WARNS 
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opment has been slowed by abusive 
exploitation. 

“On-Farm Mills—Why are more 
and more of the feeders resorting to 
on-farm mills, in spite of the avail- 
ability of the benefits of custom serv- 
ice? Doesn’t custom service do the 
job, or inspire confidence? 

“It should, but the few cases in 
which it doesn’t soon becomes gen- 
eral knowledge among prospective 
bulk feed customers, so rather than 
converting to bulk, the unsold cus- 
tomer decides that he will ‘spend a 
few more dollars’ and no longer be at 
the mercy of the feed dealer. 

“The lost customer, you will agree, 
will be hard to convince that he is 
taking a step of greater magnitude 
than he realizes. The most honest at- 
tempt to acquaint him with his un- 
dertaking will be treated as though 
it’s just another pitch. 

“Unexpected On-Farm Milling 
Costs: The lost customer starts to 
construct his mill. He is dismayed by 
the cost of equipment, materials and 
labor, but the die is cast. He is still 
unaware of the problems he will face; 
buying and transporting grain and 
other ingredients, making proper ra- 
tios of those ingredients, thorough 
and accurate medicating are mys- 
teries he has not anticipated. 

“Over-All On-Farm Milling Prob- 
lems and Costs: With all of this ex- 
pense, worry and effort it is likely 
that, for lack of technical knowledge, 
he will be unable to make the most 
efficient use of his investment. After 
all, his job is livestock or poultry 
management, not nutrition. And iron- 
ically, as new and more effective ad- 
ditives become available, feed mill- 
ing will become more _ specialized. 
The on-farm, miller-farmer, naive, 
perhaps in the techniques of medi- 
cation use, might well find himself 
with inaccurate measurements or in- 
complete distribution that could sick- 
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NEW AT WIRTHMORE—These employees of Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., Wal- 
tham, Mass., point out features of an exhibit on one of the company’s newest 
products, Big-W Silage Preservative. At the left is Linda Bobzin and, right, 
Janet Beres. This display in the lobby of Wirthmore’s home office and re- 
search center includes promotional pieces in use on this product in the new 
Big-W farm supply line recently introduced by the firm. Silotracin, an anti- 
biotic silage preservative of Commercial Solvents Corp., is an ingredient of 


the new Worthmore product. 


en—or kill—his stock more thorough- 
ly than the disease he intended to 
control. Or—getting over the barrier, 
the product he produces may be con- 
demned for violation of the residue 
tolerances. 

“Are Feeders Prepared to Handle 
Additives? Worse, most feeders are 
technically unprepared to safely han- 
dle some of the powerful concentrat- 
ed additives. Dusty storage and mix- 
ing operation may damage a farmer 
and his family’s health. 

“You know, some companies store 
their medications in sealed rooms, 
and any one who works in them must 
wear a respirator, and shower and 
change clothes when emerging from 
those rooms. Few farmers find time 
to even wash their hands after this 
kind of exposure. These chemicals de- 
serve more respect than that. 

“On-Farm Mill Investment: But 
now, committed, our hypothetical 
feeder must amortize his investment 
whether he has realized his folly or 
not. The feed milling industry has 
lost a customer for perhaps 20 years. 

“There is a real need for the spe- 
cialized feed manufacturing firm. By 
showing the difficulties facing the 
feeder-formulator, I have tried to 
show justification for the existence 
of the feed manufacturer. If you be- 
lieve with me, then you are asking, 
‘Why, then are we losing these ac- 
counts?’ ” 

“When a farmer elects to build his 
own plant in preference to continuing 
a sack operation or converting to 
bulk, he makes one of the major de- 
cisions of his business life. The bal- 
ance is tipped by his own experience 
and that of his neighboring feeders. 
Regrettably, his neighbors will dis- 
cuss disappointments more loudly 
and more widely than successes. The 
word gets around, and the emphasis 
is on the disappointments, so only a 
few undesirable experiences in effect 
outweigh the reports of many desir- 
able ones. 

“At the present pace, it will get 
worse before it gets better. Because 
of unfair competitive measures, a 
few formulators force their more 
scrupulous competitors into rational- 
izing a little corner cutting. The 
chain reaction has begun. 

“I don’t want to go into detail 
on the form the corner cutting takes. 
I think you already know; and if you 
don’t, I shouldn’t give you any ideas. 
What I do want to see each feed 
miller do is look inside himself for 
a few answers to some deliberate 
questions: 

“1. Am I starting a chain reaction 
of unscrupulous competition? 

“2. Am I becoming an unwilling 
part of such a chain reaction—pushed 
by a force seemingly impossible to 
combat? 

“3. What is the long range outlook 
for the feed business generally, and 
for me particularly, in a war of this 
kind? 

“4. If it should be prevented, what 
can I do to contribute to its reac- 
tions? 

“I can contribute only a personal 
feeling of the answer to (3) and (4). 
If confidence in the feed trade con- 
tinues to degenerate, you will see 
feeder owned mills, fewer feed mill- 
ers, fewer feed customers, and the 
survival of only the millers with 
enough financial resources to outlast 
their competitors. 

“As a person with friends in the 
feed trade, with business acquaint- 
ance with it, and with enormous re- 
spect for the technical requirements 
of the feed milling business, I am 
very disturbed by current trends. I 
risk being over dramatic, when I say 
that I take pride in being associated 
with an industry—that has endorsed 
legal controls upon its members—re- 
quiring of itself fairer and safer la- 
beling practices than are required 
for human food—and am disillusioned 
at the turn events are taking. 

“I hope that the threat to feed 
trade survival will be dealt with by 
the industry itself, before damage is 
done, and without government inter- 
ference.” 
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offered through concellations. Prices 
remain firm at $47.50, f.o.b. plants. 


Central States 


Now that two thirds of July has 
been accounted for, it looks like a 
rather quiet month in the formula 
feed trade—that is, if the first 20 
days are any real criterion. 

At no time so far during the past 
three weeks has there been evidence 
of any broadening in interest on the 
part of buyers. Pastures for the most 
part all over this area have been 
lush and green since late May. This, 
along with the feeling that supplies 
of farm feed grains are again going 
to be more than ample, has seemed 
to act as a brake on anything in the 
way of a better demand for commer- 
cial mixed feeds. 


This should not be taken to mean 
that the mills are running on greatly 
restricted schedules, because they 
are not. Generally, the standard, 40- 
hour week is being well mair*uined. 
Overtime is a rarity, thoug’, and in 
S0me cases, a couple of Luurs have 
been clipped off of the work week. 

Naturally, the mills would like to 
See some pickup, but, at the same 
time, there is no evidence of pessi- 
mism over the long term prospect. 


South Central 


Most feed manufacturers described 
their business as being “only fair” 
this week. Demand has dropped off 
slightly, a not unexpected develop- 
ment following the mild stocking up 
that occurred last week. Production 
generally is on a five-day basis, but 
there are some complaints of hand- 
to-mouth (perations and skimpy runs. 

Hog feeds continue to move in 
good volume and turkey tonnage is 
expanding as the birds grow larger. 
Layer feed demand holds up well, 
helped by a mild summer that is be- 
ing given partial credit for keeping 
egg production at a high level. On 
the lagging side are dairy and cattle 
feeds now in slow demand because 
of unusually good pasture conditions. 

Price lists are expected to hold 
steady this week. While there are 
small reductions in vegetable pro- 
teins, there are offsetting gains in 
carbohydrate ingredient prices. 


Ohio Valley 


Unusually pleasant weather has 
prevailed throughout the Ohio Val- 
ley. Light rains have fallen in widely 
spaced showers. As a result, farmers 
have been able to work in their fields 
almost without interruption, and 
considerable progress has been made 
in harvesting meadow crops. 

While it was generally believed 
earlier in the season that the hay 
crop again would be a failure be- 
cause of the beating rains during 
June and early July, it is presently 
indicated that this year’s harvests 
will be well in excess of those during 
the past two years—if the weather 
continues favorable during the next 
week or so. 

Meanwhile, the business of formula 
feed manufacturers continues to im- 
prove, although the volume still is 
somewhat below what had been 
hoped for. But it is evident that the 
depressed attitude that had prevailed 
for so long has now been replaced 
by a revived belief that business is 
not “going to the dogs,” and that the 
feed industry has a basic stability 
that will be reflected in a more ac- 
tive market during the months ahead. 

An interesting observation on the 
feed industry was expressed this 
week by several area manufacturers. 
They said it appears to be increas- 
ingly evident that the feed industry 
is moving away from its former posi- 
tion of peaks and valleys into a more 
level position in which farmers will 
be placing orders for feeds as they 
are needed, rather than for large 
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tonnages at certain periods of the 
year. The continuing availability of 
all types of feeds throughout the 
year, and the ability of manufactur- 
ers to meet all unusual requirements 
promptly, seems to indicate the cor- 
rectness of this thinking. 


Mountain States 


Feed supplies are plentiful and 
prices generally lower but volume is 
about the same as this time last year. 
Dealers and manufacturers are busy 
—many working overtime. 

Weather conditions are generally 
ideal. 


Pacific Northwest 


Continued hot, dry weather further 
deteriorated Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho pastures and ranges this week, 
and feed manufacturers reported a 
slight gain noted in the movement of 
standard dairy feeds. There is still a 
volume movement of poultry feeds 
taking place with broiler and turkey 
rations setting the pace. 

Feed ingredient listings appeared 
on the irregular side with trading 
generally following the slow pattern 


of recent weeks. There was a rather 
sharp decline in bone and meat meal 
quotes, but further strength in mill- 
feed and feed barley values. 

Buying interest continued mainly 
for the nearby article and with few 
exceptions, offerings were seasonally 
plentiful. 

Alfalfa hay trading throughout the 
Pacific Northwest continued at a 
moderate pace with prices ruling 
mostly steady under a fair demand 
for larger offerings of second cutting 
alfalfa in the region’s main districts. 

Most first crop supplies are now 
stacked in grower held bale piles. 
This week’s movement was mainly 
of first cutting hay sold on previous 
orders. 


Burlap Council Notes 


Improved Conditions 


NEW YORK—The Burlap Council 
this week said that a report from the 
Indian Jute Mills Assn. indicates a 
further improvement in market con- 
ditions in Calcutta. This, it was stat- 
ed, is a direct result of “the construc- 
tive action taken in May by the 


IJMA, providing for the voluntary 
sealing of looms combined with more 
favorable prospects for the new jute 
crop.” 

The IJMA report from Calcutta 
told of the program for voluntary and 
compulsory sealing of looms. Volun- 
tary sealing of looms for July is be- 
tween 3 and 4%, inclusive of the 
June percentage. Some mills have 
opened up looms previously sealed 
voluntarily, while others have sealed 
only from this month. The figure of 
between 3 and 4% is in addition to 
compulsory sealing of 9%. 

“It had previously been thought,” 
the Indian jute group said, “that a 
rather higher percentage of looms 
would be voluntarily sealed in July, 
but the market conditions have im- 
proved, particularly as regards the 
new crop prospects and the present 
relationship between jute and finished 
goods prices, and this is reflected in 
the smaller cutback in production. 
Reports from the jute growing areas 
continue to be favorable, and unless 
there is an unexpected turn of events, 
it seems likely that the present rate 
of goods output will at least be main- 
tained, if not increased, after July.” 
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Our men know 
ALFALFA! 


Years of experience have made them as expert at judging grades 
of alfalfa as coffee tasters are at distinguishing various blends 
of coffee. 


When our men buy alfalfa for MERRY MIXER dehydrated 
alfalfa greenules it has to be top quality — or no sale! 


We start with the best and, through perfect timing and blending, 
deliver a product for your feedstuff with maximum quantities of 
Vitamin A and trace minerals. 


Specify MERRY MIXER dehy alfalfa greenules on your next 
order — the name best known in the industry for QUALITY, 
UNIFORMITY and SERVICE. 


MERRY- MIXER 


DEHY ALFALFA GREENULES 


General Offices: Fremont, Nebr. 


BLENDING PLANTS AT: 


FREMONT, NEBR. NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR. GUNTERSVILLE, ALA. 
Phone: Park 1-7000 Phone: Justice 2-3156 
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